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Dewhurst’s Cottons are the Best for Hand or Machine use. 


DEWHURST’S 
{ SEWING 
COTTON 


“~—_  “THE THREE SHELLS” BRAND 


Is Strong, Even, Elastic, and free from Knots. 
Dewhurst’s Cottons have been awarded PRIZE MEDALS for 
general excellence of quality wherever exhibited, 
LATEST AWARDS:— 

COLD MEDALS—AMSTERDAM, 1883. 
CALCUTTA, 1883-4; ANTWERP, 1885. 








SULPHOLIN 


ganuiees “LOTION osvesttam 


HARMLESS 
The Cure for Skin Diseases, 


Eruptions, Blotches, Eczema, and Disfigurements, 
Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, Supple, Healthy, © 


PEPPER'S aso now TONIC 
GREAT NERVE STRENGTH! 
Promotes Appetite, Cures repens, Hysteria, 


AND IRON 
2s. 6d. Bottles. | 
GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH! 
Nervous Complaints, General Debility. 





Gives GREAT BODILY STRENGTH! 
’ 
Sold Everywhere. | GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH! 











GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS af 


ONLY... BOILING WATER OR BOILING MILK NEEDED. 





JEN SEN Ws “ SWEET AS CREAM.” 
=~“ COD LIVER OIL. 


excellent die and 
practically no taste.” 
British Medical Journal.—“ Children take it well.” 
Easterly Winds, Cold and Damp are defied by those who use 
Jensen's Cod Liver Oil. 
Better than the thickest clothing, because it creates warmth. 
1 |= a 
Children like it,” 
Tt strengthens throat, lungs, and chest. Absolutely pure. It cures inc’- 
estion, and is taken and enjoyed by young Children and Invalids. In 
jottles in Carton Cases, each bearing the Trade Mark, at 1s. per } pint, 2s. 
per 4 pint, 38. 6d. per pint, 6s. 6d. per quart. Sold everywhere, and by the 
Sole Consignees, HERTZ & COLLINGWOOD, 101, Leadenhall Street. 
Take none but JENSEN’S, the best and cheapest. 


FOR CAKES, PASTRY, , 
PUDDINGS AND 
WHOLESOME BREAD, 





CAUTION! USE ONLY THE CENUINE ASK FOR 


(|RYSTAL PALACE BONDS GOLD ME))A] 


MARKING INK 


AND SEE YOu GET IT 
PLEASE OSSERVE THE WO 
PREPARED BY THE DAUGHTER OF THE LATE 





g JOHN BOND APPEAR ON THE LABELS 
100 REWARD FOR INFORMATION ANO CONVICTION OF 
VENDORS SELLING COLOURABLE IMITATION 


JOSEPH G GILLOTT'S ° 
STEEL PENS. 


_GOLD MEDAL.: PARIS 1878. 





** Their goods have the merit of excellence and cheapness.” 


“IRISH: 


Send for 
Samples 
and 
Ilustrated 
Price Lists 
Post Free. 


DAMASK 


4s. 6d. per dozen. 
yard, 


TABLE uctee 


Samples} ROBINSON & CLEAVER, 


-Couvrt Circular. 


Fish Napkins, 2s. 1ld. per dozen. Dinner Napkins, 
5s. 6d. per dozen. Table Cloths, 2 yards squate, 
2s. 11d.; 24 yards by 3 yards, 5s. 11d. : Kitchen Table 
Cloths, ll! kd. each. Real Irish Linen Sheeting, fully 
ble ached, 2 yards wide, Is. 11d. per yard. Roller 
Towelling, 34d. per yard. 
Surplice ‘Linen, 7d. per 
yard. Linen Dusters, 
3s. 3d.; Glass Cloths, 
Fine Linens and Linen Diaper, 85d. pet 
Strong Huckaback Towels, 4s. 4d. per dozen. 


LINEN. 


[ Frees 





(PY appointments to the 


Queen and Crown Suineses) 
of Germany. 


BELFAST: 
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Al Fi NEST TEA 


9 UNITED KINGDOM 


This Company do not supply 


less than One han One Pound. 


IN THE WORLD. 


Have no Agents 
or Retail etail Shops. 


TEA COMPANY 


SUPPLY ACTUALLY FIRST HAND direct from the MINCING LANE 

MARKET, the FINEST TEAS that Money can Buy. These TEAS are 

unequalled, are of world-wide reputation, and fully ONE SHILLING a 

Pound lower in Price than is charged by retailers for Inferior Qualities. 
Prices, No. 1, 1/3; No. 2, 1/6; No. 3, 9; and No. 4, 2/- a Pound. 


Samples and Book about Tea Free of Charg: 


pon Application. 


ADDRESS THE SECRETARY—OFFICES: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON. 





Johnston’ s 
Corn Flour 
Is the Best. 


**Is decidedly superior.”— Zhe Lancet. 
Sold by most Respectable Family Grocers, 


TAKE NO OTHER. 


USE JOHNSTON’S OATMEAL FOR 
DELICIOUS SCOTCH PORRIDGE. 





BROWN’S PATENT 


"I DERMATHISTIC "  GORSET. 


Ladies should note that the genuine 
article is stamped ‘‘ Brown's Patent 
$3 Dermathistic” on the busk. 


PRICE 5/11 
© ALL COLOURS. 


~ELEGANCE! 
COMFORT! 
DURABILITY If 





D BY LEATHER. 


** The actual wearing out of such 
Corset as this becomes an absolute 
impossibility.” —-LaDy’s PICTORIAL. 


Of Drapers and Ladies’ Outfitters, throughout the Kingdom, 














Fry's Cocoa 


Pure Concentrated Cocoa 


Prepared by a new and special scientific process securing 
extreme solubility, and developi a4 the finest flavour of the Cocoa. 


From Sr CHAS. A. CAMERO 


M.D., President of the Reyal College 


*“*T have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well. It is 


of Su Ireland. 
especially’ adapted to those whose digestive organs are weak.” 


THIRTY-THREE PRIZE MEDALS AWARDED TO J. 8. FRY & SONS. 








GREAT REVIVAL 


IN THE 


FASHION For SILKS, 


PRICES ARE ADVANCING. 


Silk Dresses are fashionable and becoming. 
They require less trimming than Woollen 
materials, consequently are more economical. 





NESTLES 


~ Easy of JTHE ONLY 


Perfect Substitute 
rei. = VIPLK™™ = 
Mother’s Milk. 


REQUIRES ONLY 


THE ADDITION OF WATER. 
FOR INFANTS. 
Recommended by the 
Highest Medical Authorities 
in England and all parts of 
the world. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


TRADE MARK 
Registered 
PREPARED AT VEVEY, SWITZERLAND. 





L. H, 
, 


(To Face page 2 of Wrapper. 














ORDER LARGELY. ORDER EARLY. 


s  } LAST FEW WEEKS OF THE STORES’ CREAT ANNUAL SALE. 
FURTHER REDUCTION & MORE SPECIALTIES. 


THE MIDLAND DRAPERY STORES, 


59 & 60, HIGH STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


KENNETH WILSON & CO., Proprietors, 


Wholesale, Retail, and Shipping Stores. 


KENNETH WILSOW & CO. are now holding their Great Annual Sale previous to stocktaking, and they are offering great bargains from all departments. It is their custom 
to sell goods at this season of the year regardless of cost, therefore all ladies will do well to send for the Stores’ Great Annual Sale Catalogue, which will be sent free by post to any 
address. All patterns sent post free. Write for patterns of dress fabrics, mourning materials, plain and fancy silks, satins, plushes, striped velvets, grenadines, ladies’ mantle and 
jacket cloths, mantel plushes, linens, sheetings, calicoes, cretonnes, flannels, woollen shirtings, velveteens, and anything you may require. You will effect a great saving by 
purchasing from our immense stock, but we cannot send patterns of any special sale lots. 

Gentlemen are particularly invited to write for patterns of fancy tweed suitings and trouserings, navy serges, gents’ worsted diagonal coatings and overcoatings, &c.. which 


wiil be sent post free. 
KENNETH WILSON & CO, wish it to be distinctly understood that they have no connection whatever with any so-called manufacturers, merchants, or warehousemen ; their 


only addsess is 


THE MIDLAND DRAPERY STORES, BIRMINGHAM. 


Post Office Orders and Cheques to be made payable to KENNETH WILSON & Co., Birmingham, Cash or Notes can be sent in Registered Letters. All goods amounting to 
20s. and upwards Carriage Paid to any part of England, Scotland, and Wales ; and to Cork, Dublin, and Belfast for Ireland. Goeds for abroad packed securely and delivered free to 


any Port in the British Isles. 
A few specialties now on sale at reduced prices, taken from the Stores’ Great Annual Sale Catalogue, Order a sample parcel, and judge for yourselves as to its value, 


Lot 379.—The Stores’ Special Black Silk Parcel contains 15 ya rich quality | _ Lot 382.—The Girl's Dress Parcel contains the Sollowing —10 yords Costume Tweed, 
Black Gros-grain Silk, beautiful bold cord, 1 very handsome Striped Winter Underskirt, | all heather shades, everlasting wear, 12 yards extra quality Velvet Foule Cloth, all 
x pair fine quality Lady's Black Jersey Mitts, 3 dozen beautiful quality Dress Buttons, | shades; 2 beautiful Children’s Muffs, black, lined Satin, 3 yards of choice Cloth for 
for trimming silk, 6 yards of suitable Lining for dress, both for bodice and skirt . the Children’s Winter Ulsters or Dolmans, 54 inches wide, black, brown, navy, myrtle, 
whole lot reduced to £2 10s. This is a marvellous parcel; if not approved of, the olive, and dark heathers. The whole lot, carriage paid, reduced to £1 5s. 6d. 


meney will be returned in full. , 
> Lot 383.—The Royal Bannockburn Tweed Parcel contains 14 yards of Royal Ban- 

Lot 380.—The Stores’ Leading Satin Duchesse Parcel contains 12 yards rich nockburn Tweed, ery, brown, fawn, and all lovely dark heather Tints. This at 

wality Black Satin Duchesse, 24 inches wide, 3 yards rich quality Black Pekin Striped | no trimmings. 1 beautiful natural Racoon Muff, beautifully finished, and lined satin, 3 

tin to match for 1 very ‘ ready-made Striped Skirt, 1 rich Lace pairs of black, brown or navy Ribbed Cashmere Hose, fine quality ; 1 pair Ladies 4 clasp 
Plastron, cream or coffee colour, 1 choice quality Lady's real Leather Purse, with <id Gloves, lined wool, all dark shades ; the whole lot, carriage paid, reduced to 
patent nickel clasp: the whole lot reduced to £2 14s. 6d. This will be found a marvel 41 7s. 9d, You will be delighted with this parcel, Mention if heather mixture or grey 
of cheapness. required when ordering. 

Lot 381.—The Stores’ Leading Dress Parcel for the million contains 14 yards of Lot 384.—A Leading Black Cashmere Parcel contains 8 yards choice quality Black 
fine Melton Cloth, suitable for ladies’ knock-about dresses, black, navy, brown, and Cashmere, very fine, 46 inches wide, worth 1s. 6d. per yard, 2) yards rich Brocaded 
drab, 11 yards choice quality velvet finished Velour Cloth, all shades, 2 yards rich Pekin Silk for trimming, beautiful floral desigg, x choice quality Leather Pocket Needle 
Striped Satin to match Velour Cloth, 1 pair ladies’ real Ringwood Gloves, any size and Case, lined Satin, folds up like a pocket ik, holding 300 and epunsts of best gold- 
colour, 1 ladies’ rich stri Winter Underskirt ; the whole jot reduced to £1 1s. This eyed sewing, darning, crewel, rug, chenille, and other needles, 1 ric ualitv fashionable 
parcel, it will be noticed, contains 2 beautiful dresses. Mention shade required. This Winter Striped Undershirt, 1 pair choice quality very fine Black Wool Gloves, for 
parcel will challenge all competition ; it cannot be equalled anywhere under 30s, winter, any size ; reduced to 1 guinea. This parcel is honestly worth 30s. 














Randsome Yolumes for all Libraries. 
THE LEISURE HOUR VouuME For 1886. 


7s. Cloth; 8s. 6d. cloth, extra gilt; 10s. 6d. half-calf. 
THE TIMES says of this Volume :— 


“*The Leisure Hour’ is always admirably edited, and the present volume is especially good.” 
THE LEISURE HOUR ANNUAL VOLUME for i886, now completed, contains The Poor Gentleman, a tale by Mrs, Oliphant. Gleanings from 


the Old Story-tellers, by G@. Lathom Browne, and numerous short stories by well-known writers. Travel is represented in image in Sinai, by 
Isabella Bird Bishop, author of Undeaten / racks in Japan, with engravings by Whymper. The incidents of The Eruption of Mount Tarawera are 
narrated by C. F, Gordon Cumming. Dr. Gordon Stables describes a Caravan Tour in Scotland. Professor Creighton contributes Zhe Story of the 
English Shires—Cumberland, Westmoreland, York ; the Archbishop of Canterbury an account of the rise of Municipalities. Some centres of busy 
life and their routine are portrayed—the Post Office, the Post Office Savings Bank, the Custom House, etc. Other Papers deal with the Microscope and 
its later revelations, while more varied details of recent progress are given in Notes of Current Science, Invention, and Discovery—a feature introduced for 
the first time. Flowers and gardens are treated historically and practically by one familiar with them. Social questions are touched in a series of papers 
on London Bachelors and their Modes of Living. Biographies of Grant, Garrison, Longfellow, Dawson, have their place ; also essays by the Rev. Harry 
Jones and others. These are but samples of the subjects which, with a host of Miscellaneous Papers and Varieties, constitute the volume. ' The 
illustrations include copies from recent pictures, and much original work from the best artists. 

Tue Leisure Hour Volume forms a handsome Illustrated Book of 860 pages, admirably suited for a PRESENT, and a most appropriate and 
instructive volume for a SCHOOL, FAMILY, INSTITUTION, SHIP, or PARISH LIBRARY. 

Price 7s. cloth; 8s. 6d. gilt edges ; 10s. 6d. half-calf; or in half-yearly volumes, specially bound for lending libraries, 3s. 6¢. each. 





EIGHT HUNDRED AND TWENTY-EIGHT PAGES OF SABBATH READING AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


THE SUNDAY at HOME Vo.uuMeE For 1886. 


Contains the following:-A Quiet Valley, by Acnes Giszrne; Manuel: A Spanish Story of To-Day, by Mrs. E. B. Moore; Eunice: a S 
of American Life, by the Author of ‘‘ Christie Redfern ;” Stephen Alleine, by C. H. D. Stocker; Comfortable Mrs. Cook, by Ruru Lams; F 
ress Green, by Evzanor Prosser ; Visit to the Holy Caves of Cashmere, by the Rev. J. H. Knowzes; An Artist’s Jottings in the Holy Land, 
by Henry A. Harrer; The Parsees, by the Rev. Dr. Murray Mitcugtt; The Hot Lakes of New Zealand: The Recent Eruption, by C. F. 
Gorpon Cumminc; The Modern Jews, their Wanderings and Persecutions, by the Rev. H. C. Apams, m.a.; Voices by the Way: Water— 
Nights and Days—Cattle—Trees, &c., by the Rev. Prebendary Harry Jones, m.a. ; Sermons, by the Bisnor or Lonpvon, Dr. Henry Auton, the Rev. 
Gorpon CaLTHropP, M.A., the Rev. Gzorce Desparp, m.a., Dr. Munro Grsson, and others; Thoughts and By-Thoughts: Blackberries in the Lane 
—Sundials—Winding-up, by the Author of “‘ The Harvest of a Quiet Eye ;” German Hymn-Writers of the Nineteenth Century, by the Rev. Joun 
Ketty; Sunday Songs, by C. A. Macirone; Short Sketches and Essays, by Mrs. Mavo and others: The Children’s Carnival; The Bonfire of 
Vanities; Biographies: Bishop Hannington—Bishop Fraser—Archbishop Trench—Henry Bazeley—Daniel Wilson; St, Bartholomew’s Hospital 
and Church; The Old Churches of York; Life in a New York Lodging-House; Illustrations of Christian Work; Some Famous Pictures; 
Rembrandt’s Denial of Peter—Leonardo’s Last Supper, by Ricnarp Heatu; Unscatte by the Rev. P. B. Power, M.a. The Volume includes 
also a great variety of Miscellaneous Papers, Notes of evel, Incidents of Christian Experience, Short Stories for the Young, Poetry, Music, and a Religious 
Record of the Year. Its passages are brightened by 238 Illustrations by the best Artists and Engravers, and nine pages in colours, reproductions of 
Pictures, or finely Illuminated Texts. 

Price 7s. in cloth boards, 8s. 6d. handsome gilt, or ros. 6¢. half-bound in calf; or in half-yearly volumes, strongly bound for libraries, 3s. 6d. each. 


THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, LONDON, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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LIFE, pe HAPPINESS. 


aad Reg on & false ep pete & piesoent and blood, o ae eut old shapes of foul disease 


out the narro’ lust of oetacia, 
in the love of truth an Ring out the thousand wars old, 
the common love Ring 


the thousand years of peace.” 
TENNYSON. 

[MPORTANT TO ALL. —As a natural product of nature, use 

ENO’S FRUIT SALT, prepared from Sound Ripe Fruit. You cannot 

overstate its great value in keeping the BLOOD PURE. Without such a 

- ¢ precaution the JEOPARDY of life is immensely increased. Asa means 

ing the system clear, and thus taking away the groundwork of Mala- 

» A. iseases and all Liver Complaints, or as a Health-giving, Refreshing, 

Cooling, and a) pa nen § Beverage, or as a Gentle Laxative and Tonic in the 
various Forms of Indigestion. 

HE MORAT, St DIARRHGA, &c.—‘‘Hore, pe Couronne, 

MORAT, SwitzerR.Lanp, Jan. 28th, 1882.—Dear Sir,—I have just been 

a short tour through Switzerland, and whilst staying for a short period 

















at aoe utiful town of Morat, I happened to meet an old friend and patient 
of mine, who was likewise on a tour for the sake of his health. He, poor man, 
r custom had been suffering from giddiness when rising in the morning, perpetual nausea, 
st to any and constant attacks of severe diarrhoea. He informed me that he had consulted 
intle and several London and Parisian doctors of note without receiving any lasting 
aving by remedy ; he was now about to consult me. I examined him professionally, yet 
I own I was puzzled at his case. He appeared to be in a thoroughly bad state, 
.. which and I feared he was not long for this world ; but, feeling bound to recommend 
something, and bethinking me of the wonderful remedy my wife had given me 
en; their whilst I was an invalid (suffering under somewhat similar yet much slighter cir- 
cumstances), I resolved me te recommend it to him. This remedy was ENO’S 
FRUIT SALT. I procured three bottles for the poor sufferer at the chemist's, 
[ Morat, where they fortunately had some conveyed there by the chemist from 
. Paris, and then directed my patient to take two doses per day, morning and 
: night. He did so, and positively, at the termination of that short period, he 
anting to expressed himself cured. Sir, I write to you(as a professional man) to thank 
d free to = for great invention, which has not only cured myself, my patient, and 
ny other poor sufferers, ‘but has procured me a handsome fee from the 
queda man. I now wish to express to the public (should you think fit to make 
. Tw use of my testimonial amongst so many others as I know ong have) that I recom- 
Cloth, all mend ENO’S FRUIT SALT as asure cure for Headache, Diarrhea, Nausea, 
cloth for Giddiness, etc., and as a pleasant summer drink to those needing a mild 
fe SF aperient.—I am, yours sincerely * (an M.D.). 
ga tes FAGGED, WEARY, AND WORN OUT !—For any one whose 
uires ire them to undergo mental or unnatural excitement or strain, 
d satin, 3 ENO'S ieRUTT SALT is the best known remedy. It acts like a charm. It 
thy. allays Nervous Excitement, Depression, and the injurious effects of stimulants 
» or grey and too rich food. Its power in aiding ey is most striking. It also 
restores the nervous system to its proper conditions (by natural means). 
ity Black CAUTION.—Lega/ Rights are Protected in every Civilised Country. 
——— Esamine each Bottle, and see the CAPSULE is marked “ENO'S FRUIT SALT.” Without 
est gold it you have been im, on by WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. Sold by all Chemists. Directions 
shionable tn Sixteen Languages How to prevent Disease, Protection in every Country, 
loves, for Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, Hateham, London, 8.E., 
—_—— by J. CO. ENO’S PATENT 
CG. A. RICKARDS, Gold Medals—Dublin, 1882; Boston, 1883; London (Tat. _Exhib. ), 1884. 
MANUFACTURER OF PURE DYE SIR JAMES MURRAY'S 
SEWING & MACHINE SILK TWISTS, | BV SVs MASE e- 
~~ ’ The original article, as the Inventor, Sir James Murray, M.D, For over 60 


PU): 


Also “* <5 Knitting Silk.” Shade-Cards 

me yo Agents’ Names given on application at the Works, 

BELL-BUSK MILLS, via LEEDS. 

nal Maker of the 12yds. Penny Buttonhole Silk Twist 
d the Fa Pag “BELL” Reel of BLACK 

three sizes, Stout, Medium, and Fine, all 


on ree 
MACHINE SILK, 
same price per yross. 


London Warehouse—6, LOVE LANE, WOOD STREET, E.O. 





years in use as an excel —— ak y in cases of Acidity, Indigestion, Heartburn, Gravel, 
and Gout. When mixed with his apne SYRUP, it forms a Pleasant Effervescing 
Segment, especially suitable for Ladies and Children. Sold by all respectable Chemists, 
Bottles we) 1s. size containing nearly deudie the quantity usually sold at 

-E. ), at xs., 25. ‘hand PT 6d. each. Also in Winchester Quarts for Dispensar 
and Hospital use CAUTION.—Observe the Signature of the Inventor on every 

SIR JAMES MUREATS FLGTD CAnFEOS is a Me yd ) semmadiy in cases 
¢ Seepeeaaete and Weak Nerves, and in general asa mi 
Bottles, r as. each. Sir JAMES MURRAY & SON, Chemical Waa T emple 
Street, Dublin» BARCLAY & SONS, 95, Farringdon Street, London. 











SAMPLES, &., | SAVE TWO PROFITS BY PURCHASING | _ ESTABLISHED 

ror Face” | DIRECT FROM THE FACTOR. Loven oy YEARS. YEARS. 

Irish Linen Piliow Slips pee. ready for Use from 8/9 per dozen to finest : 
ed or e up ready wm Agta all sizes and wen Damas 


Linen S: 
Table-Cloths, Napkins, .o ngs, Cloths, Shirtings, 
Pillow Pillow Linen, &e 








LINDSAY’S IRISH LINENS. 





CAMBRIC POCKET-HANDKERCHIEFS HEMMED READY FOR USE. 
Children’s from 1s. 4%d. per dozen. dies’ from 1s. 114d. = dozen. Gent's from 
3.94. perdozen. Hemstitched, from 3s. 9d. per dozen. nt’s ditto, from ss. 11d. 
per dozen. Embroidered and Coloured E Bordered, 








rer | “: UNDGAY & Co., BRLPAST, ra | 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ PIANOS. 

Entirely New Construction throughout, including 
the Patent Tuning Apparatus, possessing the power 
to outlast any other Piano. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 


PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
18, 20, and 22, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 














za NEW 


Monthly Magazine ¢ Little Children 


JANUARY AND FEBRUARY NUMBERS NOW READY. 
ONE PENNY EACH. 


OUR LITTLE DOTS 


“LITTLE DOT,” by Mrs. O. F. WALTON, is one of the 
RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S most popular Children’s 
Books. The Committee have published this New Magazine, 
under the same popular title, with the hope that many of our 
“Little Dots” may find amusement and instruction by reading 
@ magazine specially prepared for their own dear little selves. 








THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, Paternoster Row, London. 


If you have forgotten that you 
intended to tell your Grocer or 
Oilman always to send you the 


IMPERIAL” COLD WATER SOAP, 
GO AT ONCE AND TELL HIM. 


Delay means LOSS, because no 
Soap is better in quality or 
cheaper, none goes further, and 
it injures nothing. See whole- 
page Advertisements. Wholesale 
only of the Makers— 


LAWSON PHILLIPS & BILLING, 
March Soap Works, BRISTOL. 


LISTS FREE. 























USED BY HER MAJESTY’S SERVANTS. | “ratenn. THE ‘DUCH ES ~} 
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SOMETHING TO HIS ADVANTAGE. 


BY THE REV. T. S. MILLINGTON, 


AUTHOR OF 


‘py HOOK OR BY CROOK.” 


CHAPTER V.—-TOM POPE. 


Escaped with life, in tatters 
3chold me safe on shore.— Dibdin 











MRS. WELLADAY VISITS THE GOLDEN EMPEROR 


HE gloom and silence of the spacious room, 
surrounded by solemn bookcases, made the 
housekeeper’s heart flutter a little as she 

closed the door behind her; but she passed on 
through the semi-darkness to the farther side of 
the room. From one of the lower shelves she 
drew forth, after a minute’s search, a large volume, 
the half-year’s issue of an illustrated newspaper, 
which had been preserved and bound chiefly for 
Miss Bertha’s sake, who, as a child, delighted in 
the pictures. 

_ Holding the dim candle in one hand and turn- 
Ing over the leaves with the other, Mrs. Welladay 
came, after much loss of time, to the page on 
which the loss of the Royal Dane was recorded, 
together with a picture of the wreck, drawn 


e 











probably from memory or imagination. Pursuing 
the search, she found in a later number the names 
of the passengers and crew, both those who had 
been rescued and those who were presumed to 
have been lost. On the latter list the name of 
Edward Deacon appeared and also that of his 
wife: no child was mentioned: a baby a few 
months old would not be entered in the list of 
passengers, Mrs. Welladay said toherself: ‘infants 
in arms not charged for, as it is in the omni- 
buses.” Mrs. Welladay looked with melancholy 
interest at the list of the drowned, but she did 
not linger over it. It was not with the dead that 
she was concerned, nor wished to be at that 
midnight hour; and, to be sure, she reflected, 
nobody knew for certain except themselves 
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whether they were really dead or not; her object | something soft and warm, a living, moving object 


was to learn something of the survivors. She 
remembered that one of her fellow-servants, many 
years ago, had married a seaman in the service of 
the company to which the ill-fated Royal Dane 
belonged. She had lost sight of her long since 
and did not know where she was living, but 
trusted to be able to find her. Her husband’s 
name was Best—Jack Best, she remembered that 
well. There was no such name as Best upon the 
list of the ship’s company, either among the lost 
or the rescued ; but still, Jack Best being in the 
same service and under the same owners, might 
probably know some one who had been in that 
ship. It was but a slender clue, but Mrs. Wella- 
day resolved to follow it. She would seek out 
her old fellow-servant at all events. It would be 
pleasant to renew acquaintance with her; and 
there was a chance at least that it might lead to 
something. 

With a trembling hand she jotted down the 
names of the crew—such of them, at least, as had 
been saved—and then closed the book in haste, 
warned by the flickering of the candle, which 
had nearly burned out, and returned it to its 
place upon the shelf. She glanced nervously at 
the large pier-glass as she passed it. Her own 
figure, with the wanirg light playing fitfully upon 
it, was almost the only object visible, the apart- 
ment being in deep shadow; behind it im- 
measurable depths seemed to open out, from 
which dusky forms might very easily have been 
evoked by any one of a strong imagination. But 
Mrs. Welladay, though superstitious, was not 
imaginative. She could believe in other people’s 
ghosts, but could not, happily, create any for 
herself. But before she could withdraw her eyes 
from the mirror, the wick of the candle, after a 
sudden flare up, fell over on its side, and the light 
was extinguished. 

To find herself in sudden and total darkness was 
a shock. In her agitation and haste she stumbled 
against a footstool and fell. The alarm wrung from 
her acry; but she quickly suppressed it, thinking, 
even in that moment of terror, of her master. Re- 
covering herself, she made her way with more 
caution towards the door. She had not much 
difficulty in regaining her own room; but as she 
moved carefully through the hall, feeling her way 
at every step, she thought with more sympathy 
and compassion than she had ever done before of 
her master. To this state of total darkness he 
would probably come. Already he could see 
nothing distinctly, or in its proper form or colour. 
Very soon he would be wholly blind. No wonder 
that he should have strange and morbid fancies. 
Blind men were usually remarkable for their 
patience and submission. So it might be with 
him when he should have learnt to bear his 
burden, and to accept from others the help he 
could no longer render to himself. Mrs. Wella- 
day resolved to be very kind and gentle with 
him, to bear with his fads and humours, and to 
watch for every opportunity of ministering to his 
wants. 

Another sensation awaited her; for as she 
thrust out her hand to feel her way it fell upon 
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of some kind or other. 

“‘La, Jerry! how you frightened me,” she 
exclaimed, when she recognised the cause of her 
alarm. 

Mr. Acworth’s dog, a fine sleek collie, had left 
his place upon the mat outside his master’s door 
to satisfy himself about the mysterious movement 
going on in the dark downstairs, or perhaps to 
offer his assistance to Mrs. Welladay as a guide to 
the blind. He was a gentle, affectionate animal. 
Did we say that Acworth had no friend, no com- 
panion in his house ? We recall the words; Jerry 
was always with him—near him by day and by 
night. Jerry was a true friend, a faithful friend, 
ever at hand when wanted, but never in the way. 
Secrets might be told to Jerry which he could not 
betray, and would not if he could. Impatience 
might be vented upon Jerry, which he would not 
resent ; kind words might be spoken to Jerry, 
which he would receive with pleasure, and on 
which he would never presume; caresses might 
be lavished upon Jerry, which the natural reserve 
and pride of a man forbade towards one of his 
own species. Jerry was somebody or nobody, 
accommodating himself to circumstances, ac- 
quitting himself to perfection as a model four- 
footed friend and companion without being the 
least aware of it. 

Jerry was here now, quietly and unobtrusively 
to go before Mrs. Welladay to her own room; 
and, having seen her safe so far, he withdrew to 
his mat again and coiled himself up outside his 
master’s door, still listening even while he slept. 

**No one can know the blessing of light until 
he has lost it,” Mrs. Welladay said, with a great 
sigh of relief, as she struck a match, and the dark- 
ness in which she had been involved instantly 
disappeared. ‘If poor Mr. Acworth’s blindness 
could be cured as easily as mine is by the aid of a 
safety match as lights only on the box, what a 
mercy. it would be for him and for all as has to do 
with him! And how thankful we ought to be for 
our eyesight, and for matches and candles too, 
especially at night! But I don’t think these 
candles are so good as we usually have; they 
burn away very quick.” 

The following morning Mrs. Welladay, after 
she had assisted her master with his letters, signi- 
fied her desire to be at liberty for a few hours, 
having business to attend to in London. 

“‘ Business!” Mr. Acworth exclaimed. ‘‘ What 
business ? Not mine, I hope.” 

“I want to see about some stores, for one 
thing,” she replied, evasively. ‘The candles, for 
instance, are not what they ought to be, they burn 
away very quick.” 

** Well, well—but bear in mind, Mrs. Welladay, 
that I don’t want any one to meddle with my 
affairs. If I have taken you into confidence you 
must not presume—” 

“Oh no, sir; you need not be afraid.” 

“You are not to say a word to any one—” 

“Not a word, sir; I will be as mum—as—poor 
Jerry here, if he will allow me to say so.” 

Jerry, hearing his name spoken, looked up 
kindly at the speaker and gave his consent with a 
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wag of his tail, followed by a great yawn, which 
might have been a “ Yes” in capitals. Jerry had 
a habit of expressing himself thus at both ends, 


as if to signify the fulness and thoroughness of 


his accord. 

“ All right,” 
understand me. 
inquiring about these people, 
them for.” 

Mrs. Welladay assented. She meant to make 
inquiries on her own account without mentioning 
her master’s name. There could be no harm in 
that, and she lost no time in setting about it. It 


said Acworth; “as long as you 
No one is to know that I am 
or what I want 


was some years since she had seen or heard of 


Mrs. Best, and she did not expect to find her in 
the same house in which she had last visited her, 
but she went there first, and, though there had 
been several removals, succeeded in tracing her 
from one house or lodging to another till she 
obtained a comparatively recent address, where, 
she was told, she would be pretty sure to find her. 
Although the localities thus visited in succession 
were not far apart, there was a kind of downward 
progress in their condition and surroundings, 
which seemed to argue a gradual falling-off in 
respectability—a going by degrees to the bad, and 
from bad to worse, which troubled Mrs. Wella- 
day’s heart exceedingly. No. 10, Mussel Court, 
Wapping, was the address to which the good 
woman was finally directed. It could not be 
much worse, she said to herself, than the Darker’s 
Rents from which the latest move had been made; 
possibly it might be a step upwards again on the 
way to returning prosperity. She hoped so with 
all her heart, but turned her steps towards the 
quarter indicated with doubt and apprehension. 

It was a squalid-looking place, this Mussel 
Court, and No. 10 was one of the worst 
houses in it. The window was patched with 
paper, and the little muslin blind, a doubtful 
relic of former respectability, torn and dirty. 
This, Mrs. Welladay thought, must be the very 
lowest round of the social ladder. It grieved her 
to think of her old fellow-servant, Catherine 
White that was, dwelling in such a hole as this. 
The doorway was so low that she could not 
enter without stooping, and the floor of the room 
to which it gave access was lower by two or three 
steps than the pavement of the court outside. 

Lifting the latch, Mrs. Welladay found herself 
face to face with a slatternly woman, whose long 
tangled hair hung about her face so as partly to 
conceal it. The eyes were sunken and weak, 
washed out, as one might have fancied, with tears. 
Her clothing hung about her as if she had shaken 
herself into it, and might drop out of it again at 
any moment. There was a frown upon her brow, 
a scowl upon her thin lips and cheeks, as she 
confronted the intruder, and asked, ‘‘ What do 
you want ?” 

Mrs. Welladay looked at the speaker with 
amazement. She knew that her old friend had 
married in one sense beneath her; but she had 
expected to find her settled decently, at any rate, 
in a neat little house with everything bright and 
cheerful about her; and, if wanting in the luxuries 
of her former position as lady’s maid to a “ lady,’ 
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at least in the enjoyment of a cleanly and well- 
ordered home. 

Catherine, or Miss White, as she had be 
called, must have experienced a sad reverse si! 
her marriage, for now she was evidently sshioel 
with misery, both morally and physically. 

Mrs. Welladay gazed upon the jaded, careworn 
figure before her for some moments without 
recognising her; and the other returned her silent 
inquiring look. The housekeeper also was altered 
during the ten years, or more, which had elapsed 
since they had seen each other. She had grown 
stouter, more dignified in appearance, more placid 
and well-favoured as to her countenance. She 
was well dressed too, though plainly and in good 
taste, such as Catherine had learnt to appreciate 
in the days long past, and very different from the 
showy, gaudy style in which those around her now 
were accustomed to disport themselves on high 
days and holidays. 

“Is it you, Catherine ?” said Mrs. Welladay, 
extending her hand, and concealing as much as 
possible her surprise and sorrow. 

“Why it ain’t—it ain’t Mrs. Welladay, surely?” 
said the other, pushing aside the hair from her 
face, and shrinking back into the shadow of her 
room, as if unwilling to be recognised. 

** Yes, Catherine, it’s me.” 

** And what brings you here, to such a place as 
this ?” 

“IT came to see 
would not have come if I had known. 
sorry.” 


=) 


an old friend, Catherine; but I 
lam so 


““Wouldn’t have come if you had known?” said 
the other, flashing up; ‘I dare say not. Well, 
you can go away again.” 

“Oh, Catherine, you mistake me; I only 
meant—” 

But Mrs. Welladay was at a loss to express 


herself, and feared she might make matters worse 
by any explanation. She felt that she had in- 
truded on a scene of poverty and squalor which 
her old fellow-servant would naturally have wished 
to conceal from one who had been acquainted 
with her in more prosperous circumstances. If a 
sorrow’s crown of sorrow be remembering happier 
days, it is even more distressing when the con- 
trast is exposed to other and perhaps unsympa- 
thising eyes. 

The acquaintance between these two women 
had been dropped, Mrs. Welladay hardly knew 
how or why, soon after Catherine’s marriage. 
Distance, change of circumstances, might perhaps 
account for it. Mrs. Welladay felt now that, to 
have sought her former friend out after so long a 
time, for reasons of her own, might almost be 
regarded as an impertinence. 

“It isa long time since we met, Catherine— 
Mrs. Best, I mean,” she said, feeling it necessary 
to say something. 

“*A long time, yes. 
to such as me.” 

“Oh yes; and to all of us. We 
that.” 

The other made no reply. 

** May I come in ?” 

Again no answer, 


And time brings changes— 
can’t help 
look 


except by a hurried 
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round the room and a hasty snatch at some old 
garment which occupied the only reliable chair. 

Mrs. Welladay entered and seated herself in 
silence. She was at a loss what to say, and 
afraid to condole with the poor creature, lest she 
should give offence. 

‘Ah, time works changes,” said the latter, 
again, with a sigh. 

Time has a great deal to answer for, according 
to some people. But, to be just towards the 
enemy, as time is unjustly called, it was not time 
alone that had brought one of these old acquaint- 
ances to misery and the other to prosperity. 

“IT am so sorry, Catherine,” Mrs. Welladay 
began again ; but her voice faltered. 

“* Never mind me.” 

“Oh, but my dear—when I think of old times!” 

**What is it? What do you want with me?” 

“I want to say a kind word to you, if I only 
knew how. We used to be good friends, 
Catherine—Mrs. Best, I should say; let us be 
good friends still.” 

“Friends!” she said, looking round her again ; 
“friends! Better let me alone now.” 

‘But for the sake of old times. Oh dear! Ah!” 

The good creature could say no more, but hid 
her face in her handkerchief. 

A child who had been playing in the yard came 
and stood in front of her with a look of inquiry 
and surprise. For any one well fed and comfort- 
ably clothed to show signs of weeping was a 
mystery to him. He looked from the stranger to 
his mother with large inquiring eyes. 

Mrs. Welladay bethought her of the cakes and 
other good things with which her bag was stuffed, 
and opening it, presented him with a bun. It was 
painful to see with what eagerness the child seized 
upon it and devoured it. 

‘**T can’t keep him clean, do what I will,” said 
the mother, fancying that her visitor was criticis- 
ing her child’s appearance. 

“Better a smutty child than his nose washed 
off,” said Mrs. Welladay. 

Mrs. Best snatched up the boy and carried him 
into a little back room, leaving her visitor alone. 

When they reappeared both were comparatively 
clean; hair had been straightened and parted; 
faces had been washed. Even the ragged gar- 
ments had been so adjusted as to look less ragged 
than they were. 

Mrs. Welladay gave the child another bun, and 
then took one herself and began to eat, by way of 
encouragement to the mother to share the feast ; 
but she had hard work to swallow a morsel of it. 
They sat apart, and did not speak for some 
minutes. The sailor's wife leaned her elbow on 
the table, and stared through the grimy window- 
panes. ‘Tears came presently to her eyes. 

‘*T have had a deal of trouble,” she said. 

** Poor dear!” 

Mrs. Welladay rose suddenly after she had thus 
spoken, and putting her arm round her friend’s 
neck, imprinted a warm, plump kiss upon her 
forehead. 

The poor creature broke down then and sobbed 
aloud, hysterically. Such a kiss as that was like 
old times indeed! , 





After awhile they both grew more calm, and, in 
short, broken sentences, the cause of this unhappy 
state of things was made known to the sympathis- 
ing friend. 

Best was away at sea; his wife did not know 
where. She had not heard of him for nearly two 
years. It was not the first time that he had been 
lost sight of. He was a good husband, a good 
man. Qh, yes! none better—when he was right. 
If he could only keep right! She supposed he 
could not help it. It was the old, too common 
story. Alas! alas! a young life blighted, a home 
made desolate, a gentle, trusting, loving nature 
turned to gall and bitterness, the heart which had 
once been animated with religious faith and hope 
now cold, and sceptical, and reckless. 

“For his children’s sake!” she sobbed. “If 
only he could have kept right! But there's 
nothing but misery and sorrow in this world for 
some folks!” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” 

“Tt’s true. You don’t feel it, but I do. I had 
almost got to care for nothing, but the sight of 
you, Mrs. Welladay, brings it all back to me how 
it used to be in the old times, before—” 

“‘ Before you were married; ah, yes!” 

“Tt’s not that. I should do the same again. 
He was a good young man, steady, and — and 
right in those times, and we were as happy 
together as could be, and might have been so 
still. Oh, if he only could be as he was! I 
would rather be his wife, Mrs. Welladay, after all 
that has happened, than be a lady like you are, 
even now.” 

‘“* He will come back, Catherine; he will come 
back, my dear. We must pray for him. You 
and your children must pray for him.” 

“Pray! I have prayed; but it was no use. 
Look at me.” 

“I hope you have not given it up, Mrs. Best. 
‘Always to pray, and not to faint!’ Think of 
those words.” 

She shook her head impatiently. 

“ How many children have you?” Mrs. Wella- 
day asked; ‘“‘ only this one ?” 

‘‘ Him and another. Two living and one dead 
that is. The little girl—she was his favourite, 
and he does not know yet that she is gone; but 
perhaps it was all for the best.” 

‘*No doubt it was. I am glad you feel that.” 

“‘Glad I feel it?” said the mother, turning 
upon her almost angrily. ‘“‘ But you don’t under- 
stand; how should you? She was my only com- 
fort. I seemed to cling to her, somehow, more 
than to the rest. But what should I have done 
with her here? To see her grow up like—like— 
I can’t tell you what. No, she is better away, 
better anywhere than in a place like this.” 

The poor woman bowed herself in an agony of 
distress, and Mrs. Welladay could only stand by, 
looking on in silence, with a great wave of sym- 
pathy swelling in her heart. 

At this moment the latch was lifted, and a boy 
of eleven or twelve entered the room. 

“‘That’s my eldest,” said his mother, introduc- 
ing him. “ Jack goes to work. It’s not a clean 


| business, but we have to take what we can get.” 
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“I’m in a printing-office,” said Jack. “I’m 
what they call a og 

“ Oh, don’t say that!” Mrs. Welladay exclaimed, 
terribly shocked at the name which he had quite 
innocently pronounced, and which we, out of 
regard for him, have suppressed. 

‘‘There’s no harm in it,” he said; “it’s only 
because of the ink, and I get five shillings a week 
for it.” 

“Five shillings a week for being a—goblin,” 
cried Mrs. Welladay, with an ingenious compro- 
mise. 

“Tt don’t signify what you call it,” said Jack. 
“T rolls out the ink for ’em and cleans the press. 
Well, say I’m a printer, then, if you like it better. 
It’s all one to me.” 

Mrs. Welladay did like it better, and gave Jack 
a shilling, urging him to stick to the latter name ; 
but Jack said with a laugh that he was afraid the 
other name would stick to him for the present: 
he meant to bea sailor by-and-by, if mother would 
let him, when father came home. 

That led to the mention of Mrs. Welladay’s 
object in calling there that day. Could Mrs. 
Best tell her of any one who had sailed in the 
Royal Dane? Her husband she knew was in the 
same service, and if not on board the ill-fated ship 
himself he might possibly be acquainted with some 
one who was. 

“I dare say he might,” Mrs. Best said, “ but I 
could not tell you myself.” 

“ And your husband is not in England now ?” 

The desolate wife shook her head sadly. ‘“‘ God 
knows where my husband is,” she answered, “I 
don’t.” 

Mrs. Welladay was startled at the reckless, irre- 
verent manner of her speech ; but aftera moment’s 
silence said, quietly, 

“Yes, Mrs. Best, you say truly. God does 
know. That might be a comfort to you. Wher- 
ever your dear husband may be at this moment— 
and he is perhaps not so far off as you think— 
God’s providence is watching over him. You 
can’t see him or speak to him, and yet there is 
One above who sees both him and you at this 
moment. He can hear when you call upon Him, 
and He can speak so as your husband shall hear 
Him. Just think of that. There’s One above, I 
say, who can take the words from your lips and 
carry them straight to your missing husband’s 
heart. Look at the sun a-shining down upon 
you now. Well, the same sun is shining down 
upon your good man at this moment, wherever he 
is. But what of that? The sun can’t speak to 
him; the sun can’t put thoughts into his head. 
What you said yourself is a thousand times better. 
God knows where your husband is. Ask Him to 
= care of him and to send him home to you 
safe.” 

Mrs. Best covered her face with her hands. 

“What is the use?” she murmured. “If I 
was to pray ever so much, would He make the 
sea smooth ? would He make the wind fair ? would 
He alter everything for everybody else just to give 
me what I want? You see, I have thought a 
deal about it, Mrs. Welladay, and—and it has 
done no good; I don’t see how it can.” 
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“‘As for altering the winds and so on,” Mrs. 
Welladay replied, “‘ why no; it ain’t to be ex- 
pected, and if they was altered for one they might 
not suit another. No; the weather and the 
seasons and such like must go on according to 
nature, no doubt. But what I mean is, God 
above can put it into your husband’s head to 
think of his home and to long for it. He can say 
to him, ‘Go home, Best; remember your wife 
and children. Ask Him to do that. You 
needn’t pray for miracles, or changes contrary to 
nature; you see what I mean now, don’t you?” 

Mrs. Best made no reply. If she did not see 
it then, it was possible she might see it by-and-by. 
The seed was cast upon the waters, to be found 
perhaps after many days. 

“You don’t happen to know any of these 
names yourself,” said Mrs. Welladay, presently 
producing the list which she had copied the 
night before from the old newspaper. ‘“‘ These 
were the crew of the Royal Dane.” 

At the mention of that name Jack Best pricked 
up his ears and listened, and when Mrs. Welladay 
came to the name Pope, he exclaimed, 

“‘T know him. I know Pope.” 

“Thomas Pope ?” 

“Yes, to be sure, Tom Pope they call him; 
and I know he was shipwrecked, long before I 
was born, because he told me so; and that was 
the name of his ship too—Royal Dane.” 

“And where is Thomas Pope?” Mrs. Wella- 
day asked, getting very excited. 

“Well, by this time he is going down the 
river, I suppose, in the Golden Emperor, bound 
for China.” 

“Going down the river; how unfortunate!” 

“The ship was to go out of dock this tide. It 
may not be too late to get aboard her. I can 
take you to him; that is, if you can pay the boat. 
They can’t have sailed yet, I think.” 

““Come, then,” said Mrs. Welladay, “don’t let 
us lose a moment. But what did you say—boat ? 
Must I go in a boat ?” 

““Of course we must,” said Jack, delighted. 
“T can find one. I know all the watermen.” 

Mrs. Welladay had no fancy for aquatics, and 
certainly did not share the manifest delight with 
which the “ goblin” looked forward to a pull upon 
the River Thames below bridge at high tide. 
But if she wanted to see Tom Pope, and hear 
what he could tell her about the Royal Dane, 
there was no other way of getting at him. So she 
took a hasty leave of Mrs. Best and followed the 
little black boy through some narrow streets, 
under the shadow of high walls and warehouses, 
till a sudden opening brought them to the light 
and freshness of the river. Turning then into a 
narrow passage, they found themselves at Wapping 
Old Stairs. Mrs. Welladay suffered herself, to be 
dragged along to the steps, where the sight of the 
broad river, with its miniature waves dashing 
against the pier, excited so much alarm in her 
bosom that she had no room there, ample though 
it was, for any other thoughts. A boat lay wait- 
ing, manned by two of Jack’s friends, but she 
hesitated to step into it. What if they should be 
overwhelmed by those dark swelling waters? 
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What if they should be run down by one of the 
numerous steamers which were hurrying past in 
the most reckless and perilous manner? What if 
they should be carried off to sea in Tom Pope’s 
ship, or even in the little boat which was to take 
them to it? For a moment Mrs. Welladay faltered 
in her resolution, especially when she saw that the 
boatman’s oilskin frock was wet with spray, and 
remembered that she had herself no waterproof, 
but only a good silk jacket, and a bonnet which 
had been very little worn. Of course, they would 
be ruined! But the thought of Walfish and Burr, 
who had as yet done nothing, and of Messrs. 
Vipont and Kenn, who had been equally unsuc- 
tessful, together with the conviction in her mind 
that, by the exercise of her own ingenuity and 
common sense, she had got upon the track which 
they had missed, and was in a fair way to succeed 
where they had failed, steeled her nerves and 
carried her forward with a brave heart; and, 
though still shrinking and reluctant, she stepped 
down into the boat and launched forth upon the 
perilous deep. 

Long before they pulled alongside the Golden 
Emperor the bonnet, alas! was ruined, and the 
silk jacket “ditched” beyond recovery. Many a 
time, as some huge steamer swept past, Mrs. 
Welladay repented that she had ever embarked in 
that galére. Jack Best, sitting in the bow, a little 


black, evil-looking creature, leaned perilously over 
the gunwale, dipping his swarthy hands into the 
troubled waters and drawing up the fresh river 
breeze into his goblin lungs with a delight which 


seemed to mock and trifle with her fears. The 
two boatmen, who ought, Mrs. Welladay thought, 
to have had eyes in the backs of their heads, 
pulled on recklessly, without seeing where they 
were going, and running backwards into dangers 
of which she alone, sitting with her face towards 
the bow, could estimate the imminence and 
gravity. 

But the Golden Emperor was reached at last in 
safety and the boat brought alongside, Jack 
manipulating with the boat-hook like a ferryman 
from the Styx. But only to reveal fresh difficulties 
and dangers. How was a stout well-dressed 
(alas!) female to climb up the steep side of the 
vessel, with no proper staircase and nothing to 
put her feet upon but narrow clumps of wood 
nailed to the side, and no banisters, only a rope 
to hold on by, like a monkey at a fair—or a goblin, 
for Jacek made no difficulty about it: .he was on 
deck in a moment; and presently, when he had 
found Tom Pope, slid down the rope again, like 
a flash of human lightning, followed more delibe- 
rately by the seaman, who came and sat in the 
boat by Mrs. Welladay’s side to listen to her 
questions. 

Did he remember the Royal Dane? Yes: he 
should never forget her. Twenty years ago was 
it? Very likely. Time flies, to be sure! Yes, it 
might have been about that. He sailed in her; 
and was wrecked. 

Did he remember the name Deacon ? 

There was a Dakyn. 

Had he a wife and child ? 

Yes; he remembered them well, poor things ! 





What became of them? Well; Dakyn himself 
was drowned: there couldn’t be much doubt 
about that : he was left on the wreck when the last 
boat shoved off and must have perished, with 
many others. The boats could not be got out, or 
were stove in, and only about half the passengers 
and crew could be taken off in those which got 
away. 

What about the wife and child ? 

The wife was a poor sickly woman: she had 
never come on deck all the voyage. Tom Pope 
did not know how it had fared with her after she 
was lowered into the boat with her infant in her 
arms. She did not look as if she could live 
through it. That was all he could tell, for he was 
not in the same boat with her, and the two boats 
had parted company during the night, which was 
dark and stormy. 

The information Mrs. Welladay had gained 
amounted then to this: that Dakyn, who she did 
not doubt was the same person as Deacon, was 
drowned. His wife and child were not drowned 
with him; they might be still alive; but it was 
scarcely probable. 

Tom Pope promised to keep a look-out, wher- 
ever he might rove, for further information; but 
China, he remarked, was not Ameriky; and New 
York was a large place, if he should ever go 
there. He would not fail to make inquiries, how- 
ever, for people of the name of Dakyn—or Deacon 
—either or both, and would communicate with 
Mrs. Welladay at Hyson House if he should hear 
anything worth telling. 

‘* Well,” said Mrs. Welladay to herself, as she 
stepped ashore after another anxious half-hour in 
the boat ; ‘‘ well, I have done some good by com- 
ing here. The bonnet and the jacket ain’t spoilt for 
nothing ; though it is a pity! and I am got safe 
back upon the solid globe again, thank goodness. 
I never thought as I should have turned sailor. But 
it ain’t for nothing. I have found out first that Dea- 
con was drowned. It was not himself that Mr. 
Acworth saw with his poor blind eyes in Finsbury, 
not alive at all events; and second, that his wife 
and child were not drowned with him. What has 
become of them, I wonder.” 

While Mrs. Welladay waited for an omnibus at 
the corner of the Minories two men passed her, 
one of whom she recognised in a moment as 
Mozey from Kestrel Court ; the other was Penfold, 
Mr. Acworth’s manager. 

“This is very strange,” said the poor lady to 
herself. ‘‘What can they be doing together? 
No good, I'll be bound.” 

She watched them talking intimately together 
till they were out of sight. 

**As thick as thieves!” she said. 
Jack.” 

‘* Full inside,” cried the omnibus conductor, as 
he shut the door upon his passenger and left her 
to shake down as best she might. 

“Full inside!” she murmured to herself; “‘ yes 
indeed; and I only wish I could say the same of 
them poor creatures Catherine and her children. 
Buns is all very well, but—” 

She shook her head sadly. The thought of her 
poor friend grieved her in her heart. Something 


“* Good-bye, 
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must be done to help her, but how? The poor 
woman had lost all hope, and was sunk into the 
very mire of helplessness and misery. ‘I must 
try what I can do,” she mused. ‘‘ Catherine used 
to be very clever at dressmaking when she was 
maid to Lady Racket. She might take to that 
again if we could give her a start; but it would not 
do in Mussel Court. I shall want a new jacket 
myself, and bonnet too. I wish I could see myself 
behind! These things will never be fit to wear 
again. I am almost ashamed to be seen sitting 
here alive in them at this moment. I wonder 
whether Catherine could make me a nice new 
jacket if she had a decent place to work in.” 

When Mrs. Welladay reached home she was 
informed that Mr. Acworth had made frequent 
inquiries for her, and had given orders that she 
should be sent to his room immediately upon 
her return. 

“Look here,” he said, when she presented her- 
self. ‘“‘See what has happened during your 
absence. Where have you been all day? See 
what anxiety and trouble you have caused me. 
Read that.” 

The letter which Mr. Acworth held out to her 
was from Miss Feathershawe, of Acme House, 
Southgate-on-Sea, hinting darkly at some great 
danger to which his daughter Bertha had been 
exposed. There was ‘“‘nocause for anxiety ;” 
but the poor dear child had been shaken both in 
her person and feelings ; and it was not surprising 
that she should be a little indisposed. Miss Ac- 
worth was a young lady of peculiar nervous sensi- 
bility— 

“Parcel of stuff!” Mr. Acworth interpolated. 
“No girl less so!” 

She would soon be better, no doubt. The 
alarm and indeed peril of her momentary position 
would account for the slight ailment which fol- 
lowed. 

“No it wouldn’t,” said Acworth. 
does not know what fear is!” 

“But there is nothing to be anxious about,” 
Mrs. Welladay read on. 

“That’s their opinion. I wish Miss Feather- 
shawe had kept her opinion to herself and had 
told us what the accident—the peril was. You 
must go and see Bertha, Mrs. Welladay, at once.” 

“Oh, yes, sir. I am sure I must. I'll go this 
minute. I’]l just change my bonnet—” 

“You can’t go to-night; it’s too late. I have 
been waiting here for you all the afternoon.” 

“Tam very sorry. I am afraid it 7s late,” said 
the housekeeper. ‘It’s very unfortunate. If I 
could only have known—but then I should have 
missed seeing Pope.” 

““Who’s Pope ?” 

“Pope is a sailor. Mr. Thomas Pope; and he 
was on board the Royal Dane when she was 
wrecked ; and he knew Mr. Deacon and his wife 
and child; I have seen him, and heard all about 
them ; all, at least, that he could tell me.” 

The confession broke from her in spite of her- 
self. She did not stop to consider how Mr. 
Acworth would receive it. He had strictly 
charged her not to meddle with his business ; 
but she had made the business her own, and 


* Bertha 





had acted independently; so she would have 
argued. 

“* Heard all about them ? Are they alive, then?” 
Acworth exclaimed. 

“No, sir; Mr. Deacon was drowned, as I 
always said he was. The wife and the son — the 
widow and the orphan, I should say—were saved.” 

“* How did you learn this?” 

“From the lips of one who had seen and heard 
with his own eyes and ears.” 

Then Mrs. Welladay gave a full account of her 
visit to Mussel Court, and of her subsequent inter- 
view with Tom Pope alongside the ship Golden 
Emperor. 

““You are not angry with me, sir, I hope,” she 
said, in conclusion. ‘‘I never mentioned your 
name, nor let it be known to any one that you was 
interested.” 

“‘ Angry ? 
Pope ?” 

**Gone away in the Golden Emperor to China. 
He has promised to make inquiries for the widow 
and orphan.” 

“In China?” 

“Yes, sir, and elsewhere.” 

Mr. Acworth sat still pondering over all that 
Mrs. Welladay had told him. He asked a few 


Nonsense. Where is this man 


more questions and then dismissed her. 
The next morning Mrs. Welladay started by an 
early train for Southgate-on-Sea. 


CHAPTER VI.—MINERVA, 
Ye little stars, hide your diminished heads. —/afe. 


HE Misses Feathershawe’s establishment for 
young ladies, at Acme House, Southgate-on- 

Sea, was understood to be in the highest and 
most aristocratic sense a finishing school. The 
elder Miss Feathershawe, usually styled the Lady 
Principal, had been at no remote period a type of 
all that was desirable, we might almost say of all 
that was possible in the way of educational com- 
pleteness. Had been! for alas! those who soar 
highest must, like rockets, cease at some time 
or other to rise, and begin to describe the 
graceful curve which brings them to the inevitable 
descent. Her figure was no longer elegant in its 
proportions ; her voice could no more render with 
facility and effect the most difficult bravuras of 
the most admired composers. Her magical 
fingers had altogether ceased to agitate the keys 
of the concert grand on which she had been 
wont, it was said, to interpret the complicated and 
abstruse ideas of the great tone poets. She was 
careful not to risk her reputation by any per- 
formance which might seem to fall short of per- 
fection. She had not time, she would say, to keep 
up her music. Not even the oldest inhabitant of 
Acme House—and some of the young ladies had 
spent as much as two or three years there—had 
ever witnessed the power and flexibility of Miss 
Feathershawe’s touch on harp or piano, nor heard 
her voice in song. Neither, it may be added, had 
they ever known her to speak any of the various 
languages with which she was supposed to be 
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familiar. She knew Italian, of course, and some- 
times said ‘Si Signor” to the singing-master. 
French, German, Latin 


** were to her no more difficile 
Than for blackbirds ’tis to whistle.” 


But she did not use them conversationally now, 
nor even teach them. Although she went by the 
name of Minerva, there were some among her 
pupils who did not hesitate to whisper profane 
doubts as to the proficiency of which they had no 
ocular or aural demonstration; but the tradition 
of her admirable and almost universal attainments 
ruled nevertheless in the aristocratic circles from 
which her pupils were derived. Acme House was 
always full, and Miss Feathershawe’s by no means 
moderate terms were paid ungrudgingly for the 
sake of such a finish as her establishment was 
able to impart. 

There was a younger sister, Miss Julia, who 
attended to the domestic affairs of the establish- 
ment. She did not profess to be accomplished. 
She had not the imposing appearance of her 
sister, and indeed seldom appeared at all, except 
at table or in the sick-room, or wherever there 
was any one to be nursed or comforted or taken 
care of. The young ladies thought nothing of 
Miss Julia as a schoolmistress; but they were all 
very fond of her. They liked to meet her on the 
staircase and exchange friendly nods and smiles; 
they went to her when they wanted anything, and 
did not hesitate to make her the confidante of 
their cares, and sometimes of their misdemean- 
ours, soliciting little indulgences, or bespeaking 
her charitable interest in their behalf with the 
higher power. 

But if Miss Julia was kind to “the girls,” as she 
would unceremoniously call them, she was also tho- 
roughly loyal to her sister, in whom she had abso- 
lute faith, looking up to her almost with reverence, 
as a being so far superior to herself that it was a 
wonder that they could ever have been born of the 
same parentage. But although Miss Feathershawe, 
the Miss par excellence, gained the admiration of 
the parents, Miss Julia won the affection of the 
pupils; and while the former presided over the 
accomplishments, the latter helped in her own 
quiet unconscious way to develop the more com- 
monplace but not less estimable qualities of the 
heart. But nothing was said about that in the 
prospectus, nor was any charge made for that 
particular branch of education. 

There are certain schools for the ruder sex, of 
which it is sometimes said that, if they do nothing 
else for a boy, they will make a gentleman of 
him. The Misses Feathershawe’s establishment 
was supposed to do everything for a girl and to 
make a lady of her into the bargain. The lady 
principal would, it is true, shake her head in 
mild reproof of such a suggestion. All were 
ladies-born who entered her doors, ladies from 
their cradles, ladies who required no making. 
They came to her for accomplishments, grace, 
finish, that they might adorn their natural and 
hereditary position. ‘‘To gild refined gold, to 
paint the lily, to throw a perfume on the violet,” 











such was Miss Feathershawe’s office, such her 
privilege. The home over which she presided 
was select, refined. She would not undertake or 
pretend to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear 
(we beg her pardon for the expression); and if 
there crept in now and then, among the richer 
and more precious samples of her raw material 
(we beg her pardon again), a sow’s ear or two, it 
could only be accounted for by the thickness of 
the gilding under which its coarser nature lay 
concealed. 

The young ladies themselves, to do them 
justice, were not disposed to be so particular. 
They chose their bosom friends without any 
regard to their social position, either in the 
school or out of it, and usually treated Miss 
Feathershawe’s opinions on that question, so far 
as they were suffered to appear, with levity and 
independence. 

Thus it happened that Miss Acworth, whose 
parental name, instead of being registered in the 
peerage, was to be read at every railway station 
and on every hoarding, on the back of every 
journal and periodical that found its way into 
Acme House, and in the window of every 
respectable grocer and chemist throughout the 
kingdom, met with as pleasant a reception from 
the young ladies, when she returned to their 
society after the holidays, as if she had been a 
peeress in her own right. She gave herself no 
airs ; she was not ashamed of the shop in which 
her money was earned, nor of her father who 
earned it; and thought as much of the respectable 
name which she had inherited from a prosperous 
tradesman, as if it had descended to her through 
half a dozen pages of the peerage. 

There was a great festival once a year at Acme 
House ; and it took place shortly after the return 
of the young ladies from their summer recess. 
The revolution of the heavenly bodies, as Miss 
Feathershawe would have expressed it, had once 
more brought about the anniversary of her own 
nativity. On that propitious day the young ladies 
made contributions from their ownand their parents’ 
purses and purchased some article of taste and 
value, which they offered to the presiding genius 
of the establishment. Miss Feathershawe was 
always taken by surprise on these occasions, 
though the same thing had occurred year after year, 
and she would probably have been much more 
surprised if the ceremony had been omitted. 

As a suitable acknowledgment of the gift a holi- 
day was always granted, and if the day were 
favourable an excursion was arranged to some 
quiet rural spot in the vicinity. The place selected 
on the occasion which we have to record was a 
village a few miles distant, accessible alike by sea 
or by road. And though the girls would have 
voted almost unanimously for a sail along the 
coast, a land journey was considered more eligible 
by the authorities, and carriages were hired for 
the occasion. 

The day was fine, the views from the cliff along 
which the road passed magnificent, as one head- 
land after another came in sight, until they 
reached the little bay at Seabright, where the 
trees and shrubs grew nearly to the water’s edge 
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ander the pleasant shade of which they were to 
take their afternoon repast. 

Bertha had many friends at Acme House, but 
her dearest and most intimate was a girl a little 
older than herself, by name Clarissa Finch. 
Clarissa had spent part of a “‘ recess” with her at 
Hyson House, and was to pay another visit there 
mext Christmas. These two separated themselves 
from the rest of the party at Seabright, Bertha as 
usual following her older but not more sedate 
companion wherever she would take her. They 
were neither of them so much surprised as might 
have been expected on being suddenly encountered 
in one of the shady paths by a gentleman, who, 
without any hesitation, kissed Clarissa, and, shak- 
ing hands with Bertha, looked as if he would have 
liked to repeat the ceremony with her. 

“TI told you I should come,” said Sir Baiisy 
Finch, addressing his sister. 

“And I told you you had better not,” said 
Clarissa. 

“Yes; but you did not mean it,” he repiicd. 
“You expected to meet me, now, did you not r— 
and you too, Miss Acworth ?” 

Bertha dissented. She liked Clarissa very much, 
but had often told her she wished she would not 
be “so foolish about her brother.” Sir Bailey 
had on more than one occasion followed them in 
their rides at Southgate-on-Sea, when their horses 
somehow or other lagged behind, unobserved by 
the riding-master. He had taken off his hat to 
Bertha in a marked manner when meeting the 
school out walking, and Miss Feathershawe had 
“spoken to her” on the subject, and had been 
“surprised.” What if Miss Feathershawe should 
see them now roaming in the woods together! 

“T could not help coming,” Sir Bailey said. 
“You are not angry with me, are you?” 

Oh, no; they were not exactly angry with him. 
He had a right to come and go, and to please 
himself. 

“But I want to please you,” was his answer, 
addressed especially to Bertha, who turned away 
as if she had not heard him. 

It mattered not; they got on very well togethér, 
and seemed to please each other tolerably well, 
wandering about among the shady paths, gather- 
ing flowers, “‘ peeping and botanising,” talking, 
laughing, and making jokes, “ turning to mirth all 
things on earth,” with a freedom which the girls 

enjoyed immensely after the atmosphere of con- 
ventionality by which, as “‘ young ladies,” they 
were usually surrounded, till “‘ feeding time” ap- 
proached. 

“What are you going to do, Bailey?” Clarissa 
asked her brother when that commonplace sub- 
ject was mentioned. ‘‘ Where are you going to 
feed?” 

“I don’t know,” Sir Bailey answered. “I sup- 
pose I couldn’t go with you?” 

“I suppose not, indeed!” 

“Then you must come with me.” 

“Where to ?” 

“The hotel, a nice little quiet house—” 

“That will never do.” 

Sir Bailey sighed. 

“We must join our own party,” said Clarissa, 





*‘and you must go to your hotel. I hope you will 
have good fare there.” 

‘I have ordered dinner for three,” said Sir 
Bailey. 

“‘T dare say you will manage it by yourself.” 

“How cruel! I have no appetite at all,” he 
said, looking at Bertha. 

“‘ And I never was so hungry in my life,” Bertha 
answered. 

“You are too unkind; well, go to your repast. 
I shall stay here and wait for your return.” 

“‘ Pray don’t do that.” 

“You need not be afraid,” said Clarissa. 
“ Bailey will take care of himself. He always 
does.” 

Sir Bailey made a grimace at his sister and they 
parted, he looking after Bertha with an air of 
melancholy very touching to behold. 

“IT do like to tease him,” said Clarissa; ‘‘ but 
isn’t he nice? don’t you like him ?” 

“I am so hungry,” was the only answer; “let 
us make haste. It is unladylike to run, but there’s 
no one here to see us; come along.” 

Arrived at the spot where the feed was to take 
place, they found.a cloth spread upon the grass, 
and covered with good things. The young ladies 
were seated round it, and it soon became apparent 
that most of them were, like Bertha, most unlady- 
like in their hunger. There were few of them 
who did not on this occasion “ask for more.” 
Nature was allowed, on Minerva’s birthday, to 
prevail, and the girls made the most of their 
privilege. 

After the repast an hour yet remained before 
the carriages would be ordered, and the girls 
again dispersed. Clarissa went in search of her 
brother, but did not find him at the appointed 
spot. He was heard of afterwards at the hotel, 
where he had enjoyed a sumptuous meal, and had 
fallen asleep after it with a cigar in his mouth. 
Bertha wandered alone till she found a quiet nook 
overlooking the bay, and sat down watching some 
men who were at work at the foot of the cliff. A 
railway was being constructed there, and a group 
of navvies were busy throwing down stone and 
soil for an embankment. The sound of their 
hammers striking at regular intervals fell with a 
pleasant musical effect upon her ears. Everything 
else was still and calm around her, and she sat 
dreamily looking out upon the sea in placid 
enjoyment. 

Presently she observed that the men were 
moving away, as by a common impulse, from the 
scene of their labours, and as they went they 
shouted, waving their arms as if signalling to 
those at a distance, while any one whom they 
chanced to meet was turned back and led away 
with them. A gentleman whom she had noticed 
sitting upon a knoll a little lower down than her 
own quiet spot, sketching, rose up in haste, gathered 
his things together, and began to retreat. 

“*What can it mean?” Bertha said to herself. 
She heard the men’s voices, but could not under- 
stand what they were saying. It was “’ware” 
something; that was all she could make out. 

Two men who had, it would seem, been left 
behind when the others retired, appeared pre- 
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sently, running in haste to join their companions, 
and the shout again went up to ‘*’ware”—some- 
thing. 

Bertha began to feel alarmed and rose in 
haste; but the soil was loose, and she had 
scarcely gained her feet when she again fell, 
slipping down a steep descent in dangerous prox- 
imity to the edge of the cliff. She clung to the 
grass and bushes, but could not stop herself until 
her foot struck against a projecting stone, with 
sufficient violence to cause her great pain. Look- 
ing down, she saw the beach almost immediately 
below her. Her head swam, and she turned 
away with a shudder from the gulf over which she 
seemed almost to hang. Her ankle was sprained, 
and for the time disabled. In addition to this 
she felt that she was exposed to danger of some 
kind, not the less alarming because she did not 
comprehend its nature. With a great effort she 
dragged herself along two or three yards and 
then fell upon her face, and lay for a few moments 
motionless and helpless. 

Suddenly a form appeared by her side, stooping 
over her. 

“Come,” said a voice, ‘let me help you. 
Quick—quick as you can!” 

Then an arm was passed round her, and she 
felt herself lifted from the ground. 

Putting forth all her strength, and heedless of 
che pain which it cost her, she scrambled ona 
few yards. A strong hand supported her; but 
she could do very little to help herself, and would 
have fallen again, but the stranger lifted her in 
his arms, and with her head resting on his 
shoulder she felt herself borne rapidly along. 

A moment later a noise as of a thunderclap 
burst from the ground under their feet; a cloud 
of smoke and dust arose, fragments of stone fell 
near them, and a long continued roar and rush, 
caused by an avalanche of falling earth and rocks, 
rose up from the beach below. A portion of the 
cliff had been blasted and thrown down to form 
part of the railway embankment near the shore. 

** You are safe,” said a voice in Bertha’s ear; 
“the danger is past. Can you walk now?” 

But she could not put her foot to the ground. 
The pain and alarm overcame her, and for a few 
moments she lost consciousness. 

When she recovered she found herself in a safe 
place, surrounded by her schoolfellows. A car- 
riage was at hand, and she was lifted into it and 
driven towards home, Miss Julia and one or two 
others going with her and leaving the rest of the 
party to follow at their leisure, under the care of 
the governesses. 

Before they had proceeded far Bertha was her- 
self again, dishevelled of course and very pale, but 
unhurt except for the sprain, which proved not to 
be serious, and comparatively calm, her heart 
filled with grave thoughts, as became one who had 
been face to face with death. That great yawning 
gulf at her feet, with the diminished objects on 
the shore and the white line of foam where the 
breakers were falling, was imprinted on her brain, 
a living picture still ; the thunder of the explosion, 
the roar of the crumbling soil, the rattle of the 
stones which fell around her, still lingered in her 
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ears. She could not trust herself to speak: it was 
no hysteria which kept her silent when those who 
were in the carriage with her plied her with 
anxious questions: it was the emotion of a hum- 
ble, grateful heart, as she realised, more freely and 
clearly every moment, the greatness of the danger 
from which she had been so strangely delivered. 

Suddenly, with a pang of self-reproach, the 
thought occurred to Bertha — Where was her 
deliverer? Who was he? What had becomeof 
him? She had seen his form but for a moment; 
she had felt his arm supporting her; she had 
caught a glimpse of his features and had felt his 
breath upon her cheek: and then—he was gone. 
He seemed to have vanished as quickly and sud- 
denly as he had appeared. For just then Bertha 
had fainted; and when she recovered she had 
been too much confused to realise all that had 
occurred. But now she seemed to see again that 
form and to feel that strong arm snatching her 
from impending danger. To whom, then, did she 
owe her deliverance ? What had become of him ? 
It seemed incredible that she should have been so 
insensible and so ungracious as to suffer him to 
depart without a word of thanks, without even a 
thought of gratitude. He had perhaps sustained 
some injury in rescuing her; he might be in 
want of that attention and care which were being 
lavished, needlessly, upon her. 

‘““Who was it?” she asked —‘‘ who was it, 
dear Miss Julia, that saved me ? Where is he?” 

Miss Julia could not tell her. No one knew 
anything about him. 

‘‘Let us stop: let us go back and look for 
him.” 

To return on such an errand was of course out 
of the question. What would Miss Feathershawe 
say? Minerva had retired earlier in the after- 
noon. She had gone back to Southgate alone 
and knew nothing of what had happened. Miss 
Julia was anxious to get home as soon as possible 
and to have medical advice for her charge, which 
was, of course, the natural and proper thing to do 
after such an adventure. 

‘**We will cause every inquiry to be made, my 
dear,” she said; “calm yourself; we shall no 
doubt be able to hear of him ere long.” 

And Bertha was obliged for the time to be 
satisfied with these assurances. 


CHAPTER VII.—BUT HE SAVED MY LIFE. 


Go not you hence 
Till I have thanked you 
— Timon of Athens. 


HE arrival of the fly with Miss Acworth 
caused a great excitement at Acme House. 
Minerva hastened to the head of the great 

staircase in time to see the object of her anxiety 
assisted up the stairs. Dr. Wilkins Dry was sent 
for in spite of Bertha’s assurance that she was all 
right with the exception of a slight sprain, which 
was already getting better. 

“It is of no consequence at all,” said Bertha. 

‘But oh, Miss Feathershawe, I have been so 
thoughtless, so ungrateful! The gentleman who 
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saved my life—I Jet him go away without a word ! 
What will he think of me? Let me go back and 
look for him.” 

“Go back and look for Azm—a gentleman and 
a stranger!” cried the lady, with astonishment. 
“The child is ill; she is excited. She cannot 
know what she is saying.” 

“No, Miss Feathershawe,” cried Bertha, im- 
ploringly, ‘‘I am not ill, but the gentleman who 
caught me up in his arms—I have never spoken 
to him or thanked him! What must he think of 
me! Let me go and inquire about him; he may 
have been hurt.” 

“Go in search of a young man, a stranger, 
Miss Acworth ? Impossible! I am surprised!” 

‘But he saved my life!” 

“Don’t be romantic, Bertha, pray!” 

Romantic! The poor girl had never in her life 
felt less inclined for romance or more literally in 
earnest than she did at that moment. 

“T mus¢ thank him!” she answered, resolutely. 
“Do, dear Miss Feathershawe—do cause inquiries 
to be made!” 

“Really this is too—too—” 
not find words to express her feelings. 
your room, Miss Acworth!” she said. 


Minerva could 
**Go to 
“Tf the 


person to whom you allude did render you any 
assistance in the way you seem to imagine, you 
may depend upon it we shall hear from him ; and 
when he comes I will see him myself, and take 
care that he receives a proper reward for his ser- 
vices.” 

“A reward!—for saving my life! 


Pray don’t 
offer him that! I want to see him myself, and 
thank him and tell him how I feel.” 

“Tell him ‘ how you feel,’ Miss Acworth! Oh, 
really, this is quite too—what shall I say ? Nothing 
of this kind ever occurred before at Acme House. 
Go to your room directly!” 

Bertha did as she was commanded, Miss Julia 
leading her away. If that good lady had yielded 
to the promptings of her heart she would have 
sympathised warmly with Bertha’s desire to see 
and thank her deliverer; but of course her elder 
sister must be right; of course she must know 
best. It would never do to allow a young lady 
from that establishment to go about looking for a 
young man on the parade or anywhere else that 
she might tell him how she felt! Yet Miss Julia 
resolved that she would herself endeavour to gain 
some information about the gallant stranger. The 
man who drove the carriage might have observed 
him, and could perhaps tell her where he came 
from; or he might be known to some of the 
boatmen, whose boats were often hired by visitors 
for excuvsions along the coast. Miss Julia did 
not say anything to Bertha of her intention, and, 
being called away presently by some of her nume- 
rous household duties, she left the poor girl over- 
whelmed with sorrow in the conviction that she 
had behaved with shameful ingratitude towards 
her deliverer, and beginning to feel really ill, 
more from the conflict of her emotions than from 
any shock she had sustained. 

Miss Julia’s inquiries, though not absolutely 
barren of result, did. not lead to the discovery of 
the person wanted. A man who had picked up 








Bertha’s hat and brought it to the carriage came 
and asked for a reward, and one or two others 
who had run up too late, ready to offer help, 

begged to be remembered. The drivers, one and 
all, called to ask after the young lady and to 
express their sympathy; but the individual who 

had appeared at the critical moment and had dis- 
appeared again so quickly was not to be heard of. 

All that could be learned about him was that he had 
returned to Southgate-on-Sea the same evening 
and was supposed to reside there. 

And yet if they had been more observant they 
might have noticed a young fellow answering té¢ 
the description given by Miss Julia loitering nea 
the palisades of Acme House and listening with 
apparent unconcern to the conversation of those 
who went in and out. No one took any notice ot 
him, and he apparently had no desire to force 
himself upon their attention. It was a grand- 
looking house, and they were all grand ladies 
there, some one was heard to say. He felt him- 
self slighted, and resented it. Pride would not 
suffer him to knock at the door and inquire after 
the young lady lest it should be supposed that he 
wanted to be thanked. He hardly knew what he 
wanted, but he felt himself attracted to that house, 
where all were so far above him in position that 
they could not, as he supposed, bestow a thought 
upon him. He liked to recall that brief moment 
when the young girl had rested in his arms. Her 
hair had fallen upon his forehead and her cheek 
had touched his own. He had looked upon her 
face, the lips parted and the eyes closed as her 
companions crowded round and shut him out as 
soon as he had placed her among them in safety. 
It mattered little that she had not vouchsafed him 
a look or a thought afterwards; that was not her 
fault, he argued. She was doubtless too much 
agitated, her mind too confused, to apprehend or 
think of anything. It was not likely now that he 
would ever see her again. He was about to leave 
the town. If he had continued to reside there it 
would have made no difference; he could never 
have spoken to her if he had met her in the street. 
What did it signify ? 

“‘She’s all right; she warn’t hurt a bit,” he 
heard one of the flymen say to another, as 
he loitered near the spot where they were as- 
sembled. 

“She had a narrow squeak for it, though, by 
all accounts,” some one else observed. 

‘*T wish I had had the luck to save her,” said 
a third. ‘Don’t know her name; but they are 
all great swells at Acme House. It would have 
been worth a hundred pounds to me, I dessay, or 
a pension for life.” 

' “T wonder who fe was. It’s a very curious 
thing as he don’t come for'ard. It would be worth 
his while, I reckon. I'd give a fifty-pun’ note, if 
I had one, to be in his shoes.” 

A hundred pounds; a pension for life! a fifty- 
pound note! Was that the view they took of it ? 
Would her people offer him money if they should 
recognise him? Money from her! money instead 
of a kind word from her own lips. 

Mortified and vexed, with his hands thrust deep 
into his pockets, with a frown upon his brow and 
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a crimson flush upon his cheek, Bertha’s deliverer 
broke away from the spot, fully resolved in his 
heart to return there no more. 

Such was the state of affairs at Acme House, 
inside and out, at the time when Mrs. Welladay, 
having, as we have seen, left London by an early 
train the day after her expedition on the river, 
drove up to the door of the Misses Feathershawe’s 
establishment. 

“How is Miss Acworth ?” was her first question. 

‘Better; a little lame, and her nerves much 
shaken, but nothing serious. I will let her know 
that you are come. She will be very much 
pleased, and I also am glad. It will do her good 
to see you.” 

So said Miss Julia, and went away to prepare 
Bertha for her old nurse’s visit. 

Bertha ‘was keeping her room, Dr. Wilkins 
Dry having insisted upon her being kept quiet. 
Notwithstanding which, Miss Feathershawe had 
paid her a short visit that morning and had given 
her some good advice. Miss Julia was often 
with her, and had urged her to lay to heart all 
that her sister had said ; but she could not entirely 
conceal her sympathy with the girl who wanted 
to know the name of her deliverer. 

It was not clear that the individual in question 
had incurred any great peril in saving her, but by 
dwelling constantly upon the event and worrying 
herself. about her own subsequent conduct, Bertha 
had arrived at the conclusion that such must have 
been the case. She thought of nothing else by 
day, and dreamed of it by night; and the fantastic 
impressions of her dreams had become so mixed 
up with the realities, that she was no longer able 
to discriminate between them. 

Yet she was, as her father had truly said, not 
naturally romantic, or, in the usual sense of the 
word, impressionable. If Minerva had adopted 
a more judicious method with her, if she had 
humoured her and allowed her to be brought 
face to face with. her deliverer, to shake hands 
with him and to thank him, all would have been 
well. It was the mystery, the affectation of 
impropriety, that did violence to the young girl's 
natural good sense and feeling. There is no such 
effectual stimulant to the imagination as the need- 
less concealment of facts. 

With the exception of the lady principal and 
her sister and one or two of the governesses, 
no one was allowed to enter Bertha’s room, lest 
they should encourage her in her ridiculous ideas. 
Her doctor, indeed, visited her professionally, 
but there was nothing really to call for his attend- 
ance, if he would have said so. He prescribed 
for Bertha rest, quietude, and freedom from 
excitement, when probably a canter along the 
parade and free intercourse with her school- 
fellows might have been the best thing for her. 

It was with no little delight, therefore, that 
Bertha heard of the arrival of her old nurse, and 
beheld her portly figure entering the room. The 
good lady had been detained below stairs while 
Miss Feathershawe gave her a full and detailed 
account of Bertha’s adventure, and of the very 
peculiar fancies which had since then taken such 
strong hold of her. 








Mrs. Welladay was disturbed and puzzled. It 


was so unlike Miss Bertha! But half an hour’s 
conversation with her “ child” served to explain 
everything; and before Mrs. Welladay left her 
she had pledged herself to find out all about 
the stranger to whom she was so greatly indebted, 
and to convey a message to him expressive of 
her profound gratitude, whether Miss Feather- 
shawe approved or not. 

“You must give me a full and _ particular 
description of the gentleman, my dear,” she said. 
“The proper way would be to give me his photo- 
graph ; but I suppose you cannot do that.” 

Of course she could not; and for want of it 
Mrs. Welladay plied her with innumerable ques- 
tions, which Bertha did her best to answer, 
sometimes drawing upon her imagination, but 
really scarcely conscious herself whether the im- 
pressions she had formed of the personal charac- 
teristics of her deliverer were correct, or only the 
result of her thoughts and dreams. When she 
hesitated Mrs. Welladay came to her assistance 
with suggestions of her own, and the result was 
such a combination or picture as Hector, or the 
Anax andron—king of men, might have presented 
if he had lived in these days and at Southgate-on- 
Sea. The stranger was tall, broad-chested, up- 
right, powerful. His features were regular and 
manly; his complexion fair, but his hair long and 
dark. Such was the ideal which Mrs. Welladay 
formed for herself as the result of her conference 
with Bertha. She could see him before her, she 
said, as in a pictur’, and she did not doubt that 
very soon she would have the pleasure of seeing 
him in his own real coat and hat, as he wore on 
that particular occasion, and finding out all about 
him. She had him before her in her mind's eye 
already, and she would see him before her some- 
where on the parade before the week was out. 

It was not without a feeling of pride in her 
new vocation that Mrs. Welladay walked to and 
fro upon the pavement in the vicinity of Acme 
House, keeping a good look-out for any one who 
might answer to the description she had received 
of Bertha’s deliverer, dropping in at various 
shops in the neighbourhood, under pretence of 
purchasing some trifling article, and picking up 
all the information she could relative to the late 
accident, and the chief performer in it. A few 
days ago she would have regarded it as a thing 
wholly unworthy of her to go about in this 
secret sort of way, like a private inquiry man ora 
detective. Nothing could be more out of cha- 
racter, as she felt, than for an elderly person like 
herself, whose life had been spent in the most 
ordinary domestic avocations, to mingle with the 
great public, diving into Mussel Courts, going 
about in boats upon the Thames with goblins, 
watching in a clandestine manner for young men, 
and hiding herself in doorways, as was necessary 
sometimes, to escape the observation of the Acme 
House authorities. Yet, as we have said, she 
began positively to take pleasure in her work. 
There is nothing that gives so much zest to any 
pursuit as success; we all find gratification in that, 
whether it be work or play, which we think we 
can do well. Mrs. Welladay had done well-- 
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It better than the professionals, so far, in her new 
r’s réle as an investigator. She had succeeded where 
‘in they had failed. She took credit, therefore, to 
er herself, poor simple soul! for astuteness. She 


The greater part of that evening was spent by 
Mrs. Welladay in the streets; and when it grew 
late she went in only for a few minutes, to say 
“good night” to her young lady, and bid her 
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had never known before how ’cute, how sly, how 
penetrating she really was. She could now almost 
fancy herself a detective in disguise; and the 
conviction that she was exercising her rather 
doubtful talents in a good cause and with honour- 
able motives, relieved her of any scruples she 
night otherwise have felt as to the respectability 
of such a career. 
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NOT EDWARD DEACON |” 


keep up her spirits, for though she had not met 
with much success so far, she intended to resume 
her investigations the following morning. 

She was leaving the house, the doors and gates 
of which were noisily locked and barred behind 
her, and was turning away towards the little 
lodging which she had engaged for herself, when 
she observed a young man, wrapped in a loose 
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coat, standing near the railings and looking up at 
those windows of the house in which lights were 
burning. 

Her heart beat faster than usual, and she drew 
back into the shelter of the gateway from which 
she had just emerged. The figure walked slowly 
past the house and then, after a few paces, 
returned. He brushed against Mrs. Welladay 
and muttered an apology, then halted and seemed 
to hesitate, and again begged her pardon. 

** Don’t mention it,” said Mrs. Welladay, bowing 
graciously. ‘‘ Don’t mention it, pray.” 

He returned her bow; and then, as if attracted 
by her friendly address, asked, pointing to Acme 
House, “Are you resident here ?” 

‘** A visitor, sir, that is all.” 

‘* May I ask, is any one ill in the house ?” 

‘No, not exactly ill.” 

““There was an accident the other day,” he 
said, and paused. 

“There was,” Mrs. Welladay replied. “It 
might have been very serious.” 

“T' hope then, I presume, that no real injury 
was sustained by the—young lady ?” 

“‘Not much; she is quite well again now, or 
would be, if she could only find out—that is—she 
would like very much to know who it was that 
saved her.” 

“Would she really?” the stranger exclaimed, 
eagerly. 

“Yes, sir. I know her feelings well. I can 
generally tell what people have in their thoughts ; 
there’s no hiding things from me, as a rule. 
Besides, I nussed Miss Bertha from a baby, so of 
course I ought to know all about her now.” 

“Miss Bertha!” The young man repeated the 
name in a subdued tone. He had till this mo- 
ment been in the shadow, the great lamp over 
Miss Feathershawe’s door throwing its light from 
behind him, but he now turned so that it shone 
directly in his face, and Mrs. Welladay scanned 
his features with all her cunning. He was not 
fair, as Bertha had described her deliverer, but 
dark; not tall, but about middle height; rather 
slightly built, certainly not of stalwart form. In 
these and other respects he was quite unlike the 
ideal which Mrs. Welladay had formed of the man 
whom she was seeking. 

But if this were not he, the good lady thought 
to herself, it might be his brother, or his cousin, or 
a friend, sent forth at his request to inquire about 
Bertha, as she was inquiring about him. 

“Yes,” she said: ‘ the young lady would like to 
know who it was that saved her; and to offer him—” 

“Eh? What?” 

“To offer him her warmest acknowledg- 
ments.” 

“Thank you. That is enough. Tell her, if 
you please, that he is very glad to have been of 
service, and very glad indeed to know that she— 
that she—” 

“Is grateful; that she is indeed: she was 
only afraid that she would not have a chance of 
saying so—to the right person; it made her quite 
ill to think as she had not been able to do so 
before ; and if—if it is really you—I mean if you 
are re2!ly him—that is—” 





“It was I who caught her up and carried her 
from the spot where she had fallen.” 

“Then teil me your name and your address,” 
cried Mrs. Welladay, in a state of the greatest 
delight: ‘‘your name, if you please, and your 
address.” 

“IT have no wish to intrude upon the young 
lady,” he answered. ‘It is enough to know that 
she is well.” 

“* But your name, tell me at least your name.” 

“« Deacon.” 

“Deacon! Not Edward Deacon!” 

“ Yes—Edward, that’s my name: how did you 
guess it ?” 

Mrs. Welladay doubted the evidence of her 
senses. Was this a living man that stood before 
her? Had she discovered at one and the same 
moment the object of her double search—the man 
who was drowned at sea and Bertha’s unknown 
deliverer ? 

Her head swam; a feeling of amazement, 
almost of awe, took possession of her. 

“* What art thou?” she exclaimed; “‘ wherever 
did you come from? How—why—when— ?” 

But before she could frame words for the ques- 
tion which she scarcely dared to ask, namely, 
where the mysterious Being who called himself by 
the name of Edward Deacon lived—or walked— 
the Being was gone. Mrs. Welladay watched him 
as with hasty but noiseless step he moved towards 
the parade: she saw him approach the sea wall and 
disappear behind it. In vain she called to him; 
in vain she nerved her faltering limbs to the pur- 
suit. She felt like one in a dream. Her voice 
refused to repeat in audible tones the dead man’s 
name ; her feet refused to follow his retreating 
shade. He was gone, and perhaps for ever. In 
one and the same instant she had found and lost 
him. 

It is necessary for every writer of fiction to be 
very particular about his fac/s. The latter may 
sometimes be doubted, while the former are gene- 
rally received without dispute. It did seem 
extraordinary that at a time when every effort was 
being made in vain to find a certain Edward 
Deacon, a person calling himself by that name, 
whether the same or another had yet to be proved, 
should suddenly and without design, ignorant even 
that he was wanted, appear like a deus ex ma- 
china at a critical moment and snatch from peril 
the daughter of the man who had been looking 
for him. . 

Yet such things have happened, and will happen 
again. Friends who have lost sight of each other 
for years, who have been separated by rolling seas, 
start from two distant points, far as the poles 
asunder, and meet face to face in the crowded 
streets of a populous city. A thousand little inci- 
dents and chances have occurred to bring each of 
them to that particular spot at that particular mo- 
ment; athousand unknown obstacles have been 
evaded or set aside which might have prevented 
their meeting; but there they are, and it was in 
reality no chance, no fortuitous concurrence of 
events, that led them to each other; there was a 
cause for every movement, every adjustment of 
space and time; and the result, however trifling and 
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unimportant in itself, is a necessary consequence 
of natural and universal law. 

Mrs. Welladay, who, though superstitious after 
her manner, was no believer in chance, argued 
the matter out when she had recovered from her 
first surprise. 

‘“ He came from New York,” she said to her- 
self, “‘ with a ticket upon his back, wrote plain, if 
any one could but have seen it. He was as much 


bound to come where he did at the right moment 
as if he had been a parcel sent by post, only more 


so. He had to come, and he came, though he 
didn’t know himself why. If only we had been 
aware of it, we should have been spared the trouble 
of looking for him.” 

** But,” she went on, with less confidence, “ is 
he the man we want after all, or is it only his name ? 
There are several Edward Deacons in the direc- 
tory; is he the person we were in search of from 
New York, or is he only some other gentleman 
out of the directory? ‘That’s the question now, 
and how it is ever to be answered I don’t know.” 





SOME WORDS ON WOLVES. 


BY THE REV. J. 
T is interesting to trace the gradual disappear- 
ance of many animals which were at one time 
plentiful in England, and to note how their 
wane coincided with their uselessness or active 
noxiousness to man. 

The beaver, once common in our rivers, has 
gone because the earlier inhabitants of England 
had no use for it. The wolf was far too 
langerous a rival of man to be allowed to share 
the same country, while the wild boar worked as 
much havoc among the crops as the wolf among 
the flocks and herds, and speedily shared its fate. 

As to the fox, had it not been protected for the 
benefit of sportsmen, it would long ago have been 
as extinct as the wolf. 

Who sees nowadays a wild-cat in the woods, or 
prowling about the poultry-yard? There are 
plenty of domestic cats which have been neg- 
lected, and have led a wild life in the woods, 
feeding on rabbits, hares, and other game, and 
vexing the souls of the keepers. But the true 
wild-cat is now practically extinct, and neither 
the game-preserver nor poultry-keeper need fear 
it. 

Who sees nowadays a polecat, or, indeed, would 
know it if he did see it? Though not absolutely 
extinct, it is now so rare that even a wild-cat 
would be a scarcely less astonishing sight. 

So it is with the predaceous birds. Even the 
kite, once the terror of the farmyard, is now 
seldom to be seen except in captivity. Then, the 
raven, once so plentiful that its croak was a sound 
of ill-omen among the uneducated, and its nest 
would be made in the great tree of a village 
green, has been banished to the New Forest and 
similar resorts, where it can get its living undis- 
turbed. 

But on the continent, where no such boundaries 
€xist as those which encircle the British Islands, 
the struggle between the wild beasts and civilisa- 
tion must be a comparatively long one, and so 
we find still even high roads infested with wolves 
and travellers in danger of their lives. 

To fix any definite boundary of the wolf’s pre- 
Sence is impossible, as it fluctuates according to 
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the condition of the country, and even varies with 
the thermometer. 

A long and desolating war, for example, which 
depopulates the villages and checks agriculture, is 
the wolf’s opportunity, the animals boldly ventur- 
ing from their retreats and regaining possession 
of the districts from which they had been banished. 
Also a very severe and protracted winter will cause 
the wolves to be so maddened with hunger that 
they even lose their fear of human habitations, and 
have been known to chase travellers even into the 
streets of atown. On account of its enormous 
extent, Russia is more infested by wolves than any 
other European country, and it is in Russia that 
the most terrible adventures with wolves have 
occurred. 

Even as it is, the wolves must be very hard 
pressed by hunger before they would venture to 
attack human beings in so open a manner, for no 
animal has more regard for its own safety than 
the wolf, which exhibits an extraordinary com- 
bination of cowardice, ferocity, and cunning. It 
is suspicious to the last degree, and whenever it 
sees any object to which it is not accustomed it 
suspects a trap. 

Knowing this peculiarity, those who are forced 
to travel in wolf-infested districts are careful to 
take with them a long rope, and if they should be 
hard pressed by wolves, they allow the cord to 
trail behind the carriage. The wolves mistrust 
the cord, and keep aloof. Should they after 
a while make up their minds that the cord will 
do them no harm, the travellers tie some object 
to the end of the rope, and again allow it to trail 
behind the carriage. Anything will do—a boot, 
a bundle of fur, or two or three sticks tied loosely 
together so as to produce a clattering noise as 
they bound over the snow. By thus distracting 
the animais’ attention the travellers often manage 
to gain sufficient time to reach human habitations, 
when the disappointed brutes unwillingly give up 
the pursuit and retreat to the shelter of the 
forest. 

Nothing will induce a wolf to enter an area 

| which is enclosed by poles connected by cords, 
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and even the telegraph-wire has been found to 
be a preservative against the wolf. 

In Norway, when the first telegraphic line was 
established by the Storthing, one of the members 
showed himself to be a far-seeing man. He said 
that his constituents had no interest in the tele- 
graph, but he strongly supported the grant on the 
ground that the wires and poles would frighten 
the wolves out of the district. He was perfectly 
right, and for more than twenty years not a wolf 
dared to venture within the line of posts and 
wires. 

The wolf seldom, if ever, gives chase alone, 
but prefers to work in company, yet displays an 
amount of intellect which is almost appal- 
ling. Here, for example, is an instance which 
is narrated by Mr. H. O. Barkley, in his racy 
work entitled ‘‘ Between the Danube and the 
Black Sea” : 

“Among the plagues of Bulgaria are the wolves, 
which infest all parts of the country. 

“They conceal themselves in the great reed- 
beds on the sides of the lakes and on the banks 
of the river, but at night they prowl about the 
villages and pick up any stray animal. Their 
favourite food is a young puppy, and often while 
snug in bed I have shuddered to hear the piteous 
yelping of some poor little beast being carried off 
to the hills. 

“Old Vlatt told us that two buffaloes had been 
killed that year in the most ingenious manner by 
these cunning brutes. 

‘The herdsman had on two occasions neglected 
to collect all his drove, and directly it was dark 
the wolves set on the stragglers. Now a buffalo 
is a tough customer, and in an ordinary way would 
be somewhat difficult to kill, but not so to the 
wolves. 

“They quietly drove the doomed animal to the 
edge of the cliff and there brought it to bay. By 
flying at its nose they drove it over the precipice, 
and then jogged quietly down and picked its bones 
clean. 

“‘T had heard fearful tales in my childhood of the 
ferocity of wolves, but I must confess that I never 
heard of a man being killed by them in Turkey. I 
have seen a pack of twenty wolves together, and 
this in extreme cold, when they must have been 
hard pressed with hunger; but they always 
skedaddled directly they saw me.” 

This fear of man, however, does not seem to be 
so strongly developed in the Indian animal, which 
frequently becomes a confirmed man-eater. This 
propensity is probably due to the superstitious and 
inert character of the natives, who might easily 
rid themselves of the wolves, but, instead of doing 
so, as Europeans would do, content themselves 
with offering rice to some favonrite idol. 

The well-known hunter Captain Forsyth men- 
tions two remarkable instances of man-eating 
wolves, in both of which the animals hunted in 
couples. In one a railway was being made 
through the jungle, when the labourers began to 
disappear mysteriously. 

At last it was found that two wolves had carried 
off the missing men. One of them lay in wait at 
the side of a path, while the other went round 








to some distance, and also hid itself on the 
same path. When a solitary man came up to 
either of these treacherous creatures, it allowed 
him to pass and then crept noiselessly after him. 
As soon as the victim approached the spot where 
the confederate was concealed, the second wolf 
sprang upon him from behind. At the same 
moment the first wolf leaped on him in front, 
and before he could recover from the shock they 
had torn his throat open and killed him. 

In the other case, Captain Forsyth happened to 
arrive at a village where the inhabitants were in a 
state of great excitement, a wolf having just car- 
ried off a child of three years old. He found that 
the child was the victim of two wolves, a mother 
and son, which had for some time haunted the 
village. 

One of them used to creep down to the lower 


‘part of the village, where the children were accus- 


tomed to play, while the other wolf hid itself at 
the upper part of the village. Suddenly the second 
wolf dashed openly through the place, snatching 
up a child and making off with it. The people 
ran after it, endeavouring to rescue the victim, 
and then the first wolf, taking advantage of the 
confusion, sprang among the villagers, picked up 
another child, and escaped with its prey. The 
audacity of the animals seemed to have paralysed 
the energies of the inhabitants, who never even 
attempted to follow the wolves to their den and 
destroy them, but submitted to lose about three 
children weekly, considering their loss as due to 
irresistible fate. I need not say that Captain 
Forsyth speedily relieved the village of its subtle 
and ferocious enemies. 

In his ‘ Indian Journal,” Colonel W. Campbell 
narrates a still more wonderful instance of the 
powers of combination in these animals. 

A herd of antelopes was feeding in a field from 
which the crop had lately been taken, and Colonel 
Campbell was watching them through a telescope, 
when he became aware of six wolves, which also 
had espied the antelopes. The wolves had chosen 
a spot where they were screened from the ante- 
lopes by some bushes, and were sitting in a small 
circle, evidently consulting with each other. 

Presently they separated, one wolf remaining 
where he was, and the others creeping round the 
edge of the large field in which the antelopes 
were grazing. One wolf hid itself at each corner 
of the field, while the sixth animal crept unper- 
ceived to the middle of the field, and there lay 
down in a furrow. When all the conspirators had 
taken their places, the first wolf came from his 
concealment and charged boldly at the antelopes, 
chasing them completely across the large field. 

“‘ But no sooner did they approach the edge of 
the field than one ofthe crouching wolves started 
up, turned them, and chased them in a contrary 
direction, while his panting accomplice lay down 
in his place to secure wind fora fresh burst. 

“Again the bounding herd dashed across the 
plain, hoping to escape on the opposite side, but 
here they were once more headed by one of the 
crafty savages, who took up the chase in his turn 
and coursed them until relieved by a fresh hand 
from the opposite quarter. In this manner the 
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persecuted animals were driven from side to side 
and from corner to corner, a fresh assailant head- 
ing them at every turn, until they appeared per- 
fectly stupefied with fear, and, crowding together 
like frightened sheep, began to wheel round in 
diminishing circles.” 

During this time the sixth wolf “lay low,” as 
Brer Fox would say, and, although the antelopes 
must have passed close to his hiding-place, he 
never stirred. His cue evidently was to wait until 
the antelopes were completely tired out, when he, 
being perfectly fresh, could spring among them 
and bring one or two to the ground. This, how- 
ever, he never did, for Colonel Campbell, taking 
compassion on the antelopes, shot the nearest wolf, 
whereat the whole party, finding themselves in the 
position of being hunted instead of being hunters, 
made the best of their way to their own haunts. 

This story has a special value in that it shows 
that the lower animals possess a language of their 
own which is far more definitive than is generally 
suspected. Though it may not contain words, as we 
understand the term, it certainly conveys ideas 
with great clearness, as is known to all who have 
had much converse with animals. In the present 
case it is evident that the wolves must have 
assigned to each other their respective parts, so 
that neither should interfere with his fellow. 
Indeed, it would have been impossible for an 
equal number of men, though gifted with audible 
language, to have laid their plans with more skill, 
or to have carried them out with more disciplined 
ability. 


Even in their ordinary hunts, a definite order 


prevails. They do not merely gather together, 
and run without any arrangement. Besides the 
main pack there are always flankers and a rear 
guard, so that if the quarry should diverge from 
the line, or even succeed in doubling back, there 
will always be a wolf ready to intercept it. 

This power of concerted action combined with 
responsibility of individuals is largely developed 
among the ants, which when they issue forth on a 
foray, whether for food or slaves, are divided into 
regiments, each commanded by its own officer, 
and all subject to some supreme authority. They 
can even transmit their orders through a long 
column so instantaneously that they are obeyed 
simultaneously along the line. Yet the ants have 
no speech that is audible to human ears, even 
with the aid of the microphone, which makes the 
tread of the ant’s feet sound like the clatter of a 
horse’s shod hoof. 

In America there are several species, or more 
probably varieties, of the wolf, varying in size and 
somewhat in colour, but very much like the 
European species in habits. 

Their fear of traps is quite as strongly marked, 
so that when the hunters kill a deer, or perhaps a 
bison, which they cannot carry away, and which 
they cannot, for want of trees, hang up out ofa 
wolf’s reach, they have recourse to a very simple 
but effective stratagem. They merely plant a stick 
by the side of the dead animal, tie to the stick a 
strip of calico or similar material, which will flutter 
in the breeze, and there leave it, being certain 
that not a wolf will dare to attack so suspicious an 








object. In default of calico they simply open the 
animal, take out the bladder, inflate it, and tie it 
by a string to the stick. 

If perchance a wolf should be caught in a trap, 
all its courage deserts it, and it allows itself to be 
killed without offering any resistance. The pitfall 
is the trap most in favour, as it does not injure 
the skin. In depth the pit is about eight feet, and 
it is always made with the bottom much wider 
than the top, so as to prevent the wolves from 
scrambling out—just the shape which, ona smaller 
scale, is so useful in trapping the field-mice on the 
continent. 

It is narrated that on one occasion an old 
woman had the misfortune to fall into one of these 
traps. She was not hurt, and sat on the ground 
waiting until the owner of the trap should come 
to look for his captive. Presently a large wolf 
came tumbling into the pit, and she gave herself 
up for lost. The wolf, however, evidently consi- 
dered her as part of the trap, and was quite as 
afraid of her as she was of him. So there the 
fellow-prisoners remained until the farmer came 
up, shot the wolf, and released the woman from 
her captivity. 

In his well-known works Audubon mentions 
that at the beginning of his hunting career he 
happened to visit a farmer who had been greatly 
plagued with wolves, and who had dug a number 
of pitfalls about his premises. Into one of these 
pits three fine wolves had fallen. To Audubon’s 
astonishment, the man descended into the pit, 
armed only with his knife, pulled out the hind legs 
of the animals, severed the tendons so that they 
could not escape, and hauled them up to level 
ground, where he could kill them without damag- 
ing the skins. 

A similar example of the abject terror of a 
trapped wolf is mentioned by Mr. Lloyd. 

During a severe winter a peasant was driving to 
his home, not far from St. Petersburgh. Eleven 
wolves chased him to his very gate, through which 
the horse dashed, followed by nine of the wolves. 
The gate swung back of its own accord, when the 
wolves, so ferocious only a minute beforehand, 
tried to hide themselves in holes and corners, and 
allowed themselves to be killed without offering 
any resistance. 

Sometimes, when hard pressed, the wolf will 
feign death.. Captain Lyon, in his “ Private Jour- 
nal,” mentions a case where a wolf had been 
apparently killed and the carcass thrown into a 
boat and brought on board the ship. Some one, 
however, noticed that the eyes blinked when an 
object was swept in front of them, and so it was 
thought advisable to hang the apparently dead 
animal to the rigging by its hind legs. Finding 
that its ruse had been discovered the wolf showed 
himself to be very much alive, biting and snapping 
and twisting his body about with such agility 
that he did not finally give up his life until he had 
received several severe blows on the head anda 
bayonet had been driven through his body. 

In some parts of the world the flesh of the wolf 
is valued as a great dainty, the American Indians 
considering the ribs as the best part, and always 
saving them for their_guests. 
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In former days, when the bison used to blacken 
the plains with its countless myriads, the wolves 
found abundant food by picking up the infirm or 
wounded members of the herd. They dared not 
attack openly a bison in which any strength was 
left, and so they used to surround a single indi- 
vidual, giving way if it charged them, and then 
returning to their posts. They did not allow it to 
eat, drink, sleep, or even to rest, some of the band 
being always on guard. Asit became weaker, one 
of the band would be deputed to make a dash at 
the animal, deliver a fierce snap at the under 
parts of the body, which are unprotected by hair, 
and then resume his place among the sentinels. 
These attacks became more and more frequent, 
until at last the bison, exhausted by want of 
nourishment, incessant harassing, and loss of 
blood, would sink tothe ground. This was the 
object at which the wolves had all along been 
aiming, and, as soon as the bison fell, the wolves 
converged upon it and tore it to pieces. 

When bison-hunting was at its height a party of 
hunters was always followed by a band of wolves, 
who found that the white men saved them a great 
deal of trouble. In those days of reckless bison- 
killing the hunters cared for nothing but the 
hump and the skin—the former being the most 
delicate part of the animal for food, and the latter 
as a fur, which was valuable for many purposes, 
especially as “‘ robes” for sleighs. The rest of the 
animal they left where it fell, so that the wolves fed 
luxuriously, and were far too wise to attack their 
purveyors. 


Now, however, the bison is all but extinct, and 
this reckless destruction has been followed by the 
results which have been for some years prophesied 


by those who were possessed of foresight. Here 
is an extract from a recent American newspaper : 

“The gradual extinction of the buffalo on 
the American plains is being followed up by an 
alarming increase in the depredations of wolves 
upon the sheep and cattle ranges. Both the grey 
wolf and the coyoté are fast becoming more 
numerous. The sheep have suffered for some 
time from their ravages, and now the cattle are 
attacked. One pack of grey wolves within fifty 
miles of Fort McLeod has been known to attack and 
pull down steers two years old. Coyotés follow 
fiercer animals, and are satisfied with what they 
leave or with the smaller calves.” 

A regular ‘‘robe-hunting” party consisted of 
four men. The leader shot the bison, two of the 
party acted as skinners, and the fourth man was 
skin-dresser, camp-tender, and cook. Within a 
circle of two hundred yards’ radius, and without 
moving from the spot where he had concealed 
himself, the leader of one of these parties has been 
known to kill one hundred and twelve bison in 
three quarters of an hour. 

The “ coyoté” which is mentioned in the news- 
paper is a small species of wolf which is peculiar 
to America, and plays there the same part which 
is taken in the Old World by che jackal. Indeed, 
like the jackal, it has a very fox-like look, and 
might at a distance be easily mistaken for that 
animal. I believe that it has never been known 
to attack human beings. 





I have already mentioned that when the wolf 
attacks the weakened bison it does not retain its 
hold after the fashion of the dogs, especially the 
bulldog, but gives a series of fierce snaps. In 
fact the object of the wolf seems to be to bite as 
often as possible in the shortest possible time. 

A notable instance of this fact was lately seen 
in the Russian patients who had been bitten by 
mad wolves, and had been brought to Paris in 
order to be subjected to M. Pasteur’s system of 
inoculation for the cure of hydrophobia. Putting 
aside the venomous nature of a bite by an animal 
suffering from hydrophobia, the mere wounds 
were terrible to see, and quite unlike those which 
are inflicted by a dog. The faces, limbs, and even 
the breasts of the sufferers were torn to pieces by 
the rapidly repeated, snapping bites of the wolf. 

The near relationship of the wolf and the dog is 
evident from the fact that a mixed offspring is not 
uncommon, the hybrid taking rather after the 
wolf than the dog. The same resemblance to the 
wilder animal is well shown in a pair of hybrids 
between the jackal and the dog which I frequently 
see in G. Sanger’s menagerie at Margate. 

The well-known hunter Mr. Palliser possessed 
a hybrid between the dog and the wolf. The 
animal, which he called “‘ Ishmah,” was at first very 
troublesome and could not endure confinement. 
However, by dint of firmness, tempered with kind- 
ness, his owner succeeded in training Ishmah into 
a very useful and intelligent sledge-dog, drawing 
the sledge which a hunter in North America 
employs for the purpose of holding the skins, pro- 
visions, ammunition, and the various accompani- 
ments of a hunter’s life which go by the generic 
name of “‘ plunder.” 

Even the wolf itself has been tamed, and has 
proved itself as intelligent, faithful, and affectionate 
as any ordinary dog. 

Taming a wolf, however, is by no means an easy 
process, as even in their early days of puppy- 
dom the animals are snappish, tetchy, and only 
to be handled by those who thoroughly understand 
them. A few weeks ago, when in the Margate 
menagerie, I was much amused by seeing the 
head keeper, Walter Stratford, remove four young 
wolves from one cage to another. * As soon as 
he entered the cage the little wolves crouched 
up in a corner, growling, snapping, and making 
themselves as unpleasant as they could. Strat- 
ford took off his straw hat, knelt down, and 
offered the crown of the hat to the wolves, talking 
pleasantly to them meanwhile. One of the ani- 
mals at once flew at the hat, and as it was trying to 
make its mouth wide enough to bite the hat, Strat- 
ford swiftly grasped it by the nape of the neck, 
picked it up, and handed it to his assistant, who 
carried it in the same manner to the other cage. 
So quickly was it done, that scarcely five minutes 
had elapsed before the four wolf cubs found them- 
selves in their new domicile. 

As a conclusion to this brief account of the 
wolf, I will quote Pliny’s advice to horsemen: 
‘“‘The great master teeth and grinders of a wolfe, 
being hanged about a horse’s necke, cause him 
that he shall never tire and be weary, be he put to 
never so much running in any race whatsoever.” 
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CHAPTER II.—RELIGION AMONG THE MORMONS. 


N Salt Lake City a weekly service is held in 
] the Tabernacle, and this constitutes, so far 
as we were able to learn, the only public 
worship of the community. We naturally ex- 
pected to see the building thronged with Mor- 
mons, for there are not less than 25,000 of them 
within the city precincts, while thousands more 
live within reach of their sanctuary. It was 
with some anxiety, therefore, that we inquired 
whether we Gentiles could be accommodated with 
seats, but we were quickly assured that there 
would be no such crowd as assembles twice every 
Sunday to hear Mr. Spurgeon in London or Dr. 
Talmage in New York. At two o’clock, when the 
service commenced, the galleries of the Taber- 
nacle were absolutely empty, the large platform 
was not half filled, and the area of the building 
was by no means crowded, although the numerous 
Gentile visitors were mingled with the Saints, 
instead of being relegated, as we had expected, to a 
special part of of the sanctuary. If ever there 
was a Mormon “court of the Gentiles,” we dis- 
covered no traces of it. On the occasion we 
allude to, the tares and the wheat were permitted 
to grow together. 

It was a melancholy-looking assembly, which 
made no response to the addresses delivered, 
and even the lively singing of the choir could 
not raise the ghost of a joy. The crooning of 
babies was a relief to our fatherly hearts amid the 
dull silence which brooded over the audience; 
and their cries of triumph, or of angry indigna- 
tion, although occasionally choked and smothered 
by their dejected mothers, now and again en- 
livened us with home memories. Listlessness 
and indifference were the most striking charac- 
teristics of this Mormon congregation. Being of 
the male persuasion, we are not learned in matters 
of dress, but we flatter ourselves that we can 
appreciate well-blended colours and neatly-fitting 
garments. ‘These were conspicuous by their ab- 
sence, so that no lady of fashion, accustomed to 
admire the toilets around her instead of listening 
to the sermon, would have any beguilement of 
that kind in the Tabernacle. 

We were promptly shown into a seat in the 
centre of the building, not far from the platform, 
on which the members of the choir and the 
officials of the church were taking their places, 
with none of the signs of reverence to which 
we are acccustomed. Behind them rose the great 
organ, on which was the inscription : 


**In God we put our trust. 
Under the everlasting 
Covenant God must and will 
be glorified.” 


A voluntary played fairly well brought out the 


| 








sweetness and power of this fine instrument, until, 
with commendable punctuality, the service began 
by the singing of the following words, to a lively 
and melodious tune : 


‘* Hark ! listen to the trumpeters, 
They sound for volunteers ; 
On Zion's bright and flowery meunt, 
Behold the officers !” 


The choir consisted of about seventy persons, 
chiefly young girls, who sang with’ precision and 
brightness, but the congregation and all the 
officials sat perfectly silent, not a vaice being 
raised by any one outside the choir. A young 
man was then asked by the president to pray, 
which he did very simply and earnestly, with his 
right hand uplifted towards heaven. Another 
hymn followed, and then, without any reading 
from the Bible, or from the Book of Mormon, 
another young man was called upon to address 
the congregation. We afterwards learned that he 
was connected with the ‘‘ Deseret News,” and did 
some educational work in the city. It is said 
that no notice is given to any Mormon speaker 
that this duty will be assigned to him, but there is 
no doubt that the discourse we listened to had 
been carefully prepared. 

Although by no means a highly educated man, 
the exhorter was no novice, and spoke with 
fluency and force. After the usual apology and 
appeal for forbearance on the part of the audience 
(from which, happily, the existence of a stated 
ministry sets our pulpits free), he took as a text, 
though without announcing it, the question asked 
by the lord of the vineyard, ‘‘ Didst not thou 
agree with me for a penny?” and proceeded 
rather ingeniously to show that according to 
Divine law every one must be content with the 
wage for which he bargained. ‘‘ For example,” 
said he, “I know not the motive you have for 
coming here: it may be a desire to hear an 
eloquent address. For your sake I wish I had 
the gift of eloquence, so that in this you might 
have your reward, for you cannot expect anything 
more. You pay your tithe regularly; but if you 
do it in order to stand well with the church and 
to better yourselves in business, you will get the 
advantage you bargained for, but God will give 
you nothing beyond. You fixed your wages 
yourselves ; you made the bargain that you would 
give so much to get so much; you will have it, 
no doubt, but what more can you ask? Don't 
deceive yourselves by imagining that you are 
working for better wages than you are ever likely 
to get here or hereafter, or your life will end in 
disappointment and failure.” 

We do not profess to give the exact words, but 
the gist of the address, which occupied three- 
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quarters of an hour. The speaker was, however, 
interrupted in the midst of it, and sat down with 
the promptitude of a debater whose time is up, 
until a prayer had been offered over the sacra- 
mental elements which were ready for distribu- 
tion, for from the beginning of the service eight 
officials had been busy breaking bread into nume- 
rous plates, and pouring water (not wine) into 
chalices. When the speaker resumed and con- 
tinued his discourse distribution was made by 
twelve teachers, each representing one of the 
wards in the city, the duty falling to every ward 
in turn. Any one could partake who chose to 
do so, for there was no division between commu- 
nicants and non-communicants, between Mormons 
and Gentiles. 

Neither in this, nor in any other part of the 
service, was there any sign of reverence. The 
first speaker was followed by a second, who was 
very inferior to his predecessor in knowledge and 
ability, misquoting Scripture, and misrepresenting 
Christians in orthodox Mormon fashion. After a 
solo by a pale-faced gentleman in the choir, the 
assembly was dismissed with the Benediction. 

It may interest our readers if we give a few 
samples of the Mormon hymns, the first of which 
we jotted down while waiting for the service to 
begin. The following sufficiently indicates the 
fact that Divine honours are ascribed to Joseph 
Smith, the founder of the sect. It is Number 325 
in the hymn-book used in the Tabernacle : 


** Hail to the Prophet ascended to Heaven, 

Traitors and tryants now fight him in vain, 

Mingling with gods he can plan for his brethren, 
Death cannot conquer the hero again ! 

Great is his glory, and endless his Priesthood, 
Ever and ever the keys he will hold, 

Faithful and true he will enter his kingdom, 
Crowned in the midst of the prophets of old.” 


(Chorus.)—‘ Hail to the Prophet,” etc. 


The following hymn was composed in comme- 
moration of the repulse of the Federal troops by 
“the warriors of Zion,” and was sung in the Taber- 
nacle during a Sunday service after the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper! Irreverence could 
hardly go further. 


** Old Sam has sent, I understand, 

Dudah! Du dah! 

A Missouri ass to rule our land, 
Du dah! Du dah day! 

But if he comes we'll have some fun, 
Du dah! Du dah! 

To see him and his juries run, 
Du dah! Du dah day!” 


(Chorus.)—‘* Then let us be on hand, 
By Brigham Young to stand, 
And if our enemies do appear, 
We'll sweep them off the land.” 


“* Old squaw-killer Harney is on the way, 
Dudah! Dudah! 
The Mormon people for to slay, 
Dudah! Du dah day! 





Now if he comes, the truth I'll tell, 
Du dah! Dudah! 

Our boys will drive him down to hell, 
Du dah! Du dah day!” 


(Chorus.)—** Then let us be on hand,” etc. 


One more sample of this doggerel will probably 
satisfy our readers. It lays stress on the duty of 
paying tithes, which is insisted upon with more 
frequency than any other religious duty, for ob- 
vious reasons. The hymn is sung to a well-known 
tune—‘‘ The King of the Cannibal Islands” : 

** Come, Mormons, all attention pay, 
While I attempt to sing my say ; 
I’ve chosen for my text to-day, 
‘Come forward and pay up your tithing.’ 
These may not be the very words 
Which ancient Holy Writ records ; 
But Malachi, I think, affords 
A verse with which the sense accords. 
It seems that he had cause to scold 
The saints, or Israelites, of old ; 
In fact they needed to be told— 
‘Come forward and pay up your tithing.’” 


(Chorus. )—‘‘ Then, if to prosper you desire, 
And wish to keep out of the fire— 
Nay, if you to be saints aspire, 
Come forward and pay up your tithing.” 
** Now male and female, rich and poor, 
Who wish to keep your standing sure ; 
That you salvation may secure, 
‘Come forward and pay up your tithing. 
A tenth, that is, and nothing less, 
Of all you do, or may possess : 
In flocks and herds, and their increase, 
In pigs and poultry, ducks and geese ; 
A tenth, indeed, of all your toil, 
Likewise the products of the soil ; 
And if you’ve any wine or oil, 
‘Come forward and pay up your tithing !’” 


(Chorus.)—“* Then, if to prosper,” etc. 


Leaving the Tabernacle, we will next ask our 
readers to accompany us on a visit to a Mormon 


Sunday School. We have already stated that 
the city is divided into twenty-one wards. Each 
of these has its own Sunday School, to which all 
parents residing in the ward are expected to send 
their children. One of the Mormon bishops, in 
reply to our inquiries, recommended us to see 
the school we visited, so that we may fairly con- 
sider it a favourable specimen. About two hun- 
dred and fifty children were present, and good 
order was maintained, although the terrific heat 
of that Sunday morning was enough to make boys 
and girls restless and inattentive. The text- 
book used was the Bible, but on closer inquiry we 
found that the bishop was incorrect in the asser- 
tion he made to us that the Bible was the sole 
text-book, for during part of the year the Book of 
Mormon is studied. In one of the elder classes 
the teacher was expounding the 27th chapter of 
St. Matthew's Gospel. After dwelling upon the 
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injustice and wickedness of Pilate in delivering 
Jesus to be crucified, not because there was sufh- 
cient evidence to convict, but because he was 
anxious to please the Jews, he compared his 
conduct to that of the United States’ officials, who 
were dealing with the Mormons as Pilate dealt 
with Jesus, condemning their leaders to fine and 
imprisonment in order to please the people, who 
were their masters. 

The infant class-room, to which we next made 
our way, was crowded, but the little ones were 
under good discipline. The leadership of the 
singing, as is usual in American Sunday Schools, 
was left to ‘“‘a chorister” appointed for the 
purpose. It is an excellent plan, for it employs 
gifts which might otherwise be lost; it relieves 
the class of the monotonous tones of one voice, 
and it isa great boon to a teacher who may be 
able to impart religious instruction, even though 
perhaps he cannot distinguish the ‘Old Hun- 
dredth” from ‘‘God Save the Queen.” At the 
request of the teacher we addressed the children 
for a short time upon the psalm which had just 
been read by one little boy chosen for the pur- 
pose, alternately with the rest of the class. On 
the whole our impression of the Sunday School 
system among the Mormons was distinctly favour- 
able. 

Since our return to England we have found 
such general ignorance among intelligent people 
on the orgin of Mormonism as a religious system, 
that some allusion to it seems necessary, although 
it shall be as brief as possible. The Prophet of 
the Latter Day. Saints was Joseph Smith, who was 
born of disreputable parents at Sharon, Vermont, 
in the year 1805. When he was about fourteen 
years old he became impressed with the import- 
ance of ‘* being prepared for a future state,” and 
began to spend much of his time in meditation 
and prayer in secret places. On the evening 
of 21st September, 1823, he was visited by an 
angel, who assured him that his sins were forgiven, 
and that he had been chosen by God to give a 
new revelation to the world. In due time he was 
directed to the hill Cumorah, about four miles 
from the town of Palmyra, in New: York State, 
where, after digging according to Divine direc- 
tion, he found some gold plates, about eight 
inches long by seven inches wide, bound together 
by three rings, and covered with hieroglyphics in 
a character called ‘‘ Reformed Egyptian.” With 
them was a curious instrument, in shape some- 
thing like a pair of spectacles, consisting of two 
transparent stones, which Smith called “the 
Urim and Thummim,” and it was only by using 
these that the prophet could read the records. 

The plates were said to contain an account of the 
primitive history of America, from the time of the 
settlement in that country of a colony from the 
Tower of Babel down to the beginning of the 
fifth century of the Christian era. These colo- 
nists, called Jaredites, were a wicked race, who 
finally were extinguished by mutual slaughter, like 
Kilkenny cats. But abotit 600 B.c. another band 


of settlers came from Jerusalem, consisting of 


Lehi and his wife, their four sons with their four 
wives, and a few others, making a party of sixteen 





men and women altogether. When Lehi died 
there was a quarrel for supremacy among his sons, 
of whom Nephi was divinely appointed. The 
descendants of those who refused to recognise 
him were cursed with dark skins, and condemned 
to be ‘“‘an idle people, full of mischief and sub- 
tilty, which did seek in the wilderness for beasts 
of prey.” In other words, these bad Hebrews 
were the ancestors of the North American Indians. 
In the time of Nephi 1—three days after the cru- 
cifixion on Calvary, which was accompanied by an 
earthquake which shook even the western world— 
the Lord Jesus appeared from heaven among the 
Nephites, and many of them believed in Him. 
The two races, however, continued hostile, until in 
384 A.D. a dreadful battle was fought—a kind of 
Armageddon—-in which the Christian Nephites 
were almost annihilated. But one of their pro- 
phets, named Mormon, had shortly before this 
written an abridgment of all their prophecies, his- 
tories, etc., which Moroni, one of the few survi- 
vors of the battle, hid in the hill Cumorah in 
420 A.D., and there they lay buried until they were 
revealed to Joseph Smith, who was to unite them 
with the Bible for the benefit of the saints in 
these Latter Days. The famous Book of Mormon 
is a translation of these records, which was made 
by Joseph Smith with the aid of his “‘ Urim and 
Thummim,” hesitting hidden behind ablanket while 
he dictated to Oliver Cowdery. This amanuensis 
and two others declared that an angel showed 
them the original plates; and shortly afterwards 
eight other persons, three being members of 
Smith’s family, and by no means blameless in 
reputation, gave similar testimony. Beyond this 
there is no evidence whatever that the plates 
ever existed; while, on the other hand, there is 
reason to believe that, with the exception of a 
few ungrammatical interpolations, the Book of 
Mormon was stolen from a MS. romance written 
by a clergyman named Solomon Spalding, who 
died in 1816. 

The doctrines of Mormonism are rankly mate- 
rialistic. The Latter Day Saints believe in the 
millennial reign of Christ, andin the transformation 
of the earth into a paradise. So far many Chris- 
tians may agree with them. But their ideas of the 
Godhead are almost those of the Buddhists. They 
hold that God was once a man, who advanced in 
knowledge and power until He became, compara- 
tively speaking, perfect and infinite, though still 
preserving the form and figure of a man; and that 
Christ was the offspring of a material union 
between God and the Virgin Mary. Adam is said 
to be the God of Jesus Christ; Jesus Christ the God 
of Joseph Smith; and Joseph Smith the God of the 
present generation. Any saint now, by obedience 
and faith, may become a deity, and have the 
power of making and peopling and governing “a 
world” for ever; and polygamy, which was at 
first condemned by Smith, is now defended for 
this amongst other reasons, that it is a means 
of multiplying the subjects and _ extending 
the power of the saint hereafter. The system 1s 
characterised by ignorance, by vulgarity, by con- 
fusion of thought, and by moral coarseness; 
indeed we believe that the continuance and 
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died increase of the sect is to be attri- 

ons, buted chiefly to the steadfast industry 
The of the people, who enjoy a material 

NUSe prosperity, which is naturally attrac- 

ined tive to multitudes. They certainly 

sub- act on one of the few saving doctrines 

-asts which they hold—* an idle or lazy 

rews person cannot be a Christian, neither 
ans. have salvation.” 

— J History affords few more striking 

y an examples of the powerlessness of per- 
ld— secution to put down even a mis- 

; the taken faith than that exhibited by 

1im. Mormonism. It would be as easy 

il in to hack a shadow with a Damascus 

d of blade as to cut down ‘a superstition 

hites by the use of physical force. Joseph 
pro- Smith dead is more saintlike among 
this his worshippers than Joseph Smith 
his- living ever was, or ever could be. 
ave His fearless courage from the time 

h in he was first shot at in 1830, in the 
were town of Manchester (N.Y.), till he 
hem was brutally murdered in the prison 

is In at Carthage, in the summer of 1844, 
mon won him many adherents. When he 
nade was driven out of Manchester (N.Y.) 

7 and he started a colony at Kirtland, Ohio, 
vhile which was surprisingly successful. 
ensis But in little more than a year he was 
owed attacked bya mob of Methodists and 
rards Campbellites, who tore him from his 
Ss ol wife’s arms and dragged him into , 
Ss mM the meadow, and there tarred and = 
this feathered him and his friend Rigdon. : 
lates The latter was made temporarily in- 2 
re 1s sane by this cruel treatment; but * 
of a Joseph Smith the next day, with his 

k of flesh ‘“‘all scarified and defaced,” bap- 
itten tized three new converts. Another 
who colony was started in Missouri, and 

there the church was reorganised, 

nate- deacons, apostles, and other officials 

1 the being appointed, one of whom, the 
ation late Brigham Young, subsequently 
shris- became Smith’s successor, and the 

of the most sagacious and powerful leader 
They Mormonism has yet had. 

ed in The next move of the saints was 
para- to Illinois, where they obtained a 

1 still grant of land and founded Nauvoo, 

| that their “ city of beauty.” It was here 
anion that the mystery of the sealing of 

s anid wives, which had been first pro- 

> God pounded by Rigdon, was accepted by 

of the Smith, who at the beginning had 
rence opposed it. At once the storm of 
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_ Be With greater fierceness than ever. 
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thus invest Joseph Smith with a crown of glory 
which his life would not have won. It was 
shortly after this tragedy, as we pointed out in 
our first paper, that the Mormons migrated 
beyond the Rocky Mountains to a district which 
was then nominally in the possession of Mexico, 
but was admitted in the year 1850 into the Union 
as a territory under the name of “‘ Utah,” Brigham 
Young being appointed Governor by President 
Fillmore. 

Since that time there have been fitful contests 
carried on with the Federal Government, one of 
which is just now at its crisis, as we shall see 
when we discuss the question of polygamy. 
Although the Mormons are far weaker than their 
antagonists, they have hitherto held their own 
successfully. The inaccessibility of their territory 
until recent years, the astuteness of their leaders, 
the perfectness of their organisation, and the cor- 
ruption of some politicians representing their 
opponents, have more than once gained the vic- 
tory for the saints, who are so numerous as to 
constitute a real danger to the commonwealth, 
numbering not less than two hundred thousand 
persons, prosperous, well organised, and fanatical. 

There is probably no community in the world 
more completely under the control of ecclesias- 
tical tyranny than that of the Latter Day Saints. 
This is accounted for partly by the shrewdness of 
the priesthood, partly by the ignorance and help- 
lessness of the people. Among the latter are 
many devout, humble-minded persons who are 
unquestionably sincere when they pay their tithe, 
or give their labour for the advantage of the com- 
munity, or leave their family and business at a 
week’s notice to preach the Mormon faith in any 
part of the world at their own cost. To them 
President Taylor is what he blasphemously pro- 
fesses to be—‘*‘ God’s vice-regent upon earth, and 
the Religious Dictator of the whole world.” But 
many of them begin to question the Divine origin 
of the claims of their priesthood when on nearer 
inspection they find that it is tainted with immo- 
rality. Then there comesa revulsion which almost 
invariably plunges them into the depths of infidelity. 
The American Home Missionary Society is work- 
ing faithfully among them, and Episcopalians, 
Congregationalists, and Presbyterians maintain 
churches in Salt Lake City, but the more we 
inquired the more we were convinced that their 
success is not proportioned to their zeal and enter- 
prise. We visited the churches and talked with 
the able and intelligent representative of the 
Missionary Society who superintends the work in 
Utah, Idaha, and Montana; and we came to the 
conclusion that while Mormon children may be 
rescued from this vicious system, their parents are 
almost untouched. Is it any wonder? Most of 
them were religiously disposed before they became 
Mormons, for the Latter Day Saints do not enlist 
recruits from the godless classes, but from the 
more ignorant attendants at Divine worship, whose 
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poverty is often successfully appealed to by descrip- 
tionsof the land of plentyin the distant West. Yield- 
ing to this temptation, their moral and religious 
condition becomes sadly like that described by 
Jude, “twice dead, plucked up by the roots.” We 
met with several who had deliberately given up all 
faith in God after their experience of Mormonism. 
One of them, after inveighing against the coward- 
ice of the leading Mormons, who, while they urged 
the people to stand fast, were themselves hiding 
to escape persecution, said in reply to our remark 
that we hoped he was coming back to his old 
faith, *‘ Oh, no, sir; if Mormonism is not true 
nothing else is. I don’t believe in any of the reli- 
gions.” He was a fairly educated and prosperous 
man, but, although nominally a Mormon, still he 
never attended the Mormon services. Indeed the 
half-empty Tabernacle was a sign to us that he 
was but a type of prevalent godlessness. 

Many visitors who judge Mormonism from the 
prosperous appearance of its territory, and from 
the public utterances in its Tabernacle, are sadly 
deceived. They ought also to investigate the 
social misery existing in many of the homes, and 
those mysteries in the Endowment House on 
which a lurid light has more than once been 
thrown, for it is here that the power of the priest- 
hood is asserted and maintained; and the magni- 
ficence of the Temple, where such ceremonies 
are to be performed in the future, indicates the 
paramount importance which Mormons them- 
selves attach to them. 

Every ‘Latter Day Saint” on his initiation 
becomes a member of a secret society, and by 
solemn vows is pledged to secrecy and to absolute 
obedience, while there is abundant evidence to 
show that at least till recent years disloyalty 
meant death. In 1878 there died in Salt Lake 
City, Orrin Porter Rockwell, who was the “chief 
avenger of the Lord,” the most ruthless of a band 
of assassins called the “Destroying Angels,” or the 
*‘Danites,” in allusion to the passage in Genesis 
xlix. 17. He managed many a massacre, and is 
said to have assassinated over a hundred persons 
with his own hand, and these cold-blooded 
murders of those condemned by a secret eccle- 
siastical tribunal would be excused, if not justi- 
fied, by those who hold the Mormon doctrine of 
“Blood Atonement,” which teaches that sin 
is expiated for the sinner through the shedding 
of his blood by himself or by a saint. Even now, 
when the United States Government is assert- 
ing its judicial authority, it would probably be 
impossible to obtain either a jury who would 
convict or witnesses who would venture to give 
incriminatory evidence in such cases as these. 
The whole territory is still dominated by this 
strong but vicious ecclesiastical system, the down- 
fall of which would, we believe, be for the benefit 
of the industrious colonists, and would do much to 
brighten the already hopeful prospects of the fair 
and fertile land of the setting sun. 
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E noticed lately that Lord Esher, the Keeper 
of the Rolls, gave an invitation to a party 
of distinguished guests, to inspect some of the 

manuscript curiosities, of which he is the official 
custodian. A remarkable entertainment it must have 
been, if it corresponded in interest with a visit 
which we once paid to the mansion of our public 
records, under the guidance of a gentleman con- 
nected with it, who had a spirit capable of appre- 
ciating the subtle and mystic influences connected 
with that depository of departed historical me- 
mories. We remember few occasions in which the 
present seemed more to retire, and the past to 
glow again with living interest, unless it were one 
other day when we were privileged to see some 
parts of the Tower not shown to the ordinary 
public. On that visit we saw the room where Guy 
Fawkes had been examined relative to his share in 
the Gunpowder Plot. The river was full in view of 
the window of the apartment, and we could not 
help thinking how its silent flow in sight of the 
prisoner must have contrasted with the disturbing 
ieelings that agitated him. To make the scene 
more real, an old wooden bust of King James with 
cap and feather, and bearing a youthful look very 
unlike the pedantic expression of his elder por- 
traits, stood in the apartment, with an elaborate 
and flattering inscription below it, telling the story 
of his escape from the conspirators. 

We proceeded next to the Governor’s room. 
The romantic narrative of Prince Charlie’s rebel- 
lion in 1745 had been the favourite reading of 
our youth, when it appeared to belong to a far 
distant day; but now the whole thing seemed to 
be brought close to us, for in this apartment we 
saw the axe that had been carried at the trial of 
the rebel Lords Balmerino, Kilmarnock, and 
Lovat, the sharp edge being turned to them after 
their condemnation. We read the orders issued 
by a Committee of the House of Lords, giving 
permission to the noble prisoners’ counsel and 
friends to see them before their trial, for limited 
periods of an hour and upwards. In the adjoin- 
ing chapel, too, we saw the plates taken from 
their coffins after their decapitation. The whole 
thing no longer seemed a matter of past history, 
but a transaction of our own day. 

We entered a room furnished in modern style, 
and with no suggestion to the eye of antiquity in 
it, when lo! on lifting up a slip of curtain behind 
our chair, an old carved stone cried out of the wall, 
and told us that the mother of Darnley, the husband 
of Mary Queen of Scots, had once been a prisoner 
there. Next came the room where, after “the 
affair” of 1715, the Countess of Nithsdale had 
smuggled out her husband and saved him from 
the scaffold. Here, too, was the window out of 
which Laud had blessed Strafford, and far down 
below in a gloomy chamber was the place where 
the torturing rack had stood. It may well be 
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imagined what a sublimated train of feeling was 
produced by the inspection of so many objects 
bearing the hues of antiquity upon them, and it 
was some such emotion—though not perhaps to 
the same degree of intensity—that the examina- 
tion of a few of the curiosities of the Record 
Office produced in us. 

‘‘Our friend, philosopher, and guide” acted 
also as magician on the occasion, for if he did 
not call spirits from the vasty deep, yet he made 
departed celebrities give evidence to us that they 
were not mere mythical personages but had once 
been real flesh and blood, by producing docu- 
ments which either bore their signatures, or were 
indubitably connected with some of the leading 
events of their history, After some preliminary 
exhibition of papers, bearing the signatures of 
Withers the poet, John Milton, and Oliver Crom- 
well during his Protectorate, our friend opened a 
box and produced a roll of parchment. Itis a 
homely enough looking document, but as he 
unrolls it a vision might be said to rise of a build- 
ing crowded with a throng of magnates, the organ 
swelling its loudest notes, and light flashing from 
the coronets of peers and peeresses, as they pay 
their homage to a royal personage, whom Dr. 
Samuel Johnson saw in his childhood, and 
remembered as “‘a lady in diamonds, with a long 
black hood.” It is the oath to protect the liber- 
ties of England, taken in Westminster Abbey by 
Queen Anne, on the day of her coronation; and it 
seems, as it lies silent there, to speak of Godol- 
phin, Bolingbroke, Harley, and other political 
celebrities of a far-distant time, when party strife 
raged with a fury now happily unknown, and 
** Sacheverell” and ‘‘ Church and State” were the 
cries of the hour. 

But we have not time to moralise. This me- 
morial of ‘‘ Great Anna,” as poets of the day loved 
to call her, is deposited again in the box, and its 
place is taken by a thin quarto volume, containing 
a vellum manuscript, exquisite in caligraphy, 
highly illuminated, and bearing in one of its 
margins an emblazoned vignette portrait of 
Francis 1 of France. All the world has heard of 
the Field of the Cloth of Gold, where the monarch 
just named and our own Henry vir met, as 
Shakespeare says, like “two suns of glory,” and 
where their followers outvied each other in mag- 
nificence and splendour. 


** To-day—the French 
All clinquant—all in gold like heathen gods, 
Shone down the English—and to-morrow they 
Made Britain India ; every man that stood 
Shewed like a mine. Their dwarfish pages 
Were as cherubim, all gilt.” 


Well, the little book before us is the product of 
that sumptuous meeting of kings. It is the Treaty 
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of the Field of the Cloth of Gold, from which so 
much was expected at the time. The haughty 
Wolsey, the courtly Francis, and the bluff King 
Harry have doubtless handled this volume. Would 
that it would speak to us! But it refuses to do 
so, and retires again into its repository, a splendid 
gold or silver-gilt seal, the work probably of 
Benvenuto Cellini, dangling with regal pomp 
from it. 

But surely we smell sulphur as our friend, 
opening another box, produces papers labelled 
**Gunpowder Plot.” Here first of all is what is 
believed to be the veritable anonymous letter 
which gave Lord Monteagle warning of the coming 
explosion. Doubts, we are sorry to learn, have 
been thrown by some on its genuineness, but we 
put these doubts away for the time, and gaze with 
interest on a document which has made such a 
loud noise in history. Next we come upon a 
paper respecting whose authenticity there is no 
question. It is a series of queries in the hand- 
writing of James v1, penned when the news of the 
plot first reached him, and when, although Guido 
Fawkes had been arrested, his name was not yct 
known. The king inquires first who the man is ? 
“Is he a priest?” he asks next; then, “ what is 
his name ?” He concludes his interrogatories by 
suggesting that he should be put to the torture— 
the milder forms to be used first, and then in- 
creased if found needful. We reflect with wonder 
as we examine these papers, how much the far 
past can by means of relics be brought nigh to us. 
In addition to that which lies before us, we have 
seen in the Bodleian Library what purports to be 
the lanthorn found on Guy Fawkes at the time 
of his arrest; while at John Evelyn’s seat at 
Wotton, some of the powder found in the Parlia- 
ment vaults is preserved as a curiosity. 

But the scene changes again. We now go a 
little farther down the stream of history. The 
document that is this time before us dates from 
the sixteenth century, and recalls a venerable 
figure, lean features cast in an iron mould, piercing 
eyes, and a long beard. It is John Knox, the 
venerable Scottish Reformer, who reappears to us 
in a remarkable letter. His correspondent is no 
other than Queen Elizabeth, and the document 
bears on it the endorsement of her great minister 
Cecil. The writer commences his letter by wish- 
ing that her Majesty may enjoy “the perpetual 
increase of the Holy Spirit,” a species of compli- 
ment not often, we apprehend, addressed to 
monarchs in the present day. John Knox goes on 
then to give some apologetic explanation of a 
book which he has recently written (still known to 
antiquaries as ‘“‘a blast against thé monstrous 
regiment of women”), objecting to monarchy being 
entrusted to females. This very letter is noticed 
by M‘Crie in his biography of the great Reformer. 
It must have been so unpalatable to the Queen, 
he considers, that he doubts whether the wary 
Cecil, though he has endorsed it, actually showed 
it to Elizabeth. 

But now comes the culminating object of the 
exhibition. A volume kept under a glass case is 
taken out and produced to us. It is the original 
Domesday Book, compiled by William the Con- 











queror, giving particulars of the landed properties 
of England. We open its pages with profound 
interest, for eight hundred years have passed away 
since they were penned, and they have come down 
safely to us amidst all the tumults of that great 
period of time. We reflect with emotion that 
William himself must have inspected these records. 
The great Napoleon said that when the returns 
of his army and navy came before him, no young 
miss devoured her novel with more interest than 
he did these statistics of his power. Similar feel- 
ings must have animated the Conqueror as he 
looked through these pages and reflected on the 
rich prize he had won from Harold by the Battle 
of Hastings. But what a difference between the 
England of that time and the England of to-day! 
A vast chasm indeed yawns between the two 
periods. ‘The cotton trades,” as Carlyle says, 
‘*are silent. The Ribble and the Aire roll 
down as yet unpolluted by dyers’ chemistry, 
tenanted by merry trout and piscatory otters ; the 
sunbeam and the vacant wind’s blast alone tra- 
versing these moors. Side by side sleep the coal 
strata and the iron strata for so many ages; no 
steam demon has yet risen smoking into being. 
St. Mungo rules in Glasgow, James Watt still 
slumbering in the deep of time; Mancunium, 
Manceaster, what we call Manchester, spins no 
cotton, if it be not wool cottons clipped from the 
backs of mountain sheep. The creek of the 
Mersey gurgles twice in the four-and-twenty hours, 
and is a Litherpool (a lazy or sullen pool), no 
monstrous pitchy city and sea-haven of the world. 
The centuries are big and the birth-hour is 
coming, not yet come.” 

Nowhere surely can the power of this beautiful 
passage be more felt than when looking as we 
now do at Domesday Book. 

We are next conducted through rooms where 
busy pens are making extracts from old State and 
legal documents, and where, it may be, some futur: 
Froude is whitewashing some blackened character 
in history as effectually as Carlyle did Cromwell. 
Here are genealogies, records of trials, all manner 
of documents from our public departments, and 
old diplomatic despatches once brought in hot 
haste, by ‘‘ smoking estafettes,” but over which, 
save for the care with which they are kept, 
the spiders. might now spin their webs, so little 
importance is attached to them. Some may be 
disposed to pity the Dryasdusts who sit here riddling 
what the philosopher of Chelsea would have called 
“ mountains of dead ashes,” but their pleasure, if 
the statement of one of their number can be 
trusted, is often very great. “1 do not know,” 
says the Duke de Broglie, when editing the diplo- 
matic correspondence between Frederic and the 
Court of France at the time of the invasion of 
Silesia—*‘ I do not know of any occupation more 
delightful—indeed, I may say more enthralling— 
than study of this kind. Tocommunicate directly 
with men of the past without the obligatory 
medium of an official historian, to find them at 
home, as it were, and off their guard, not in the 
attire and attitudes they have assumed to meet the 
eye of posterity in ready-made memoirs, but as 
they reveal themselves in documents never meant 
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to meet the light of day, is equally instructive and 
amusing. How eagerly one pounces on a half- 
formed word or an obscure indication, endeavour- 
ing to complete the one or discover the other, and 
what a triumph it is to succeed! How swiftly the 
time flies that is devoted to this pursuit! I am 
sure the most ardent lover of hunting feels no 
pleasure in that sport to be compared to this. 
They who do not know it have never experienced 
the keenest of intellectual delights.” 

Every facility is now rendered to the student 
in pursuing his literary researches, and a very 
different state of matters exists from what did 
fifty or sixty years ago before the present Record 
Office was in full operation. Then the different 
papers were kept in different offices apart, and 
their preservation sometimes shamelessly neg- 
lected. In the King’s Mews, for instance, there 
were found six hundred sacks of papers, so damp 
and coagulated together as in many instances 
to be quite illegible. The Rolls were from their 
hollow form conveniently adapted for being the 
nests of rats. Not only the skeletons of dead 
rats were found in them, but a man had to be 
appointed with his dog to catch the living ones 
that swarmed among the old papers. So tells us 
the Keeper of the Records in his report. All this is 
altered now. Not only are the documents cleaned, 
registered, and carefully catalogued, but printed 
lists or Calendars of them are made, with an 
analysis of the most interesting portion of their 
contents. The student’s time is thus saved, and 
he knows where to look for what he wants. Some 
of these papers have no interest save to the legal 
antiquary, but others throw light upon past history 
and the manners and customs of olden times. 

Glancing, for instance, down a list of papers of 
the reign of Edward 1 (1272 to 1307, that is about 
six hundred years ago), we notice the following 
particulars at which our readers may be pleased 
to look. It was during this reign that 20,000 
Jews were expelled from England. The first 
paper on our list is in harmony with this state of 
things, for in it the Queen Dowager is found 
agreeing that none of the Hebrew race shall be 
permitted to dwell in certain towns given to her 
for her dowry. In our youth we have seen a trap 
laid for the wild cat in the Highlands of Scotland, 
but in Edward’s time it seems to have been an 
ordinary visitor of our woods, for here is a per- 
mission given to a ‘gentleman to hunt with his 
own hounds in any forests of the king the fox, 
the hare, the badger, and /he caf. The wild duck 
was then as now plentiful in the fen district, and 
an object of royal sport. Here we find, however, 
the Abbot of Thorney complaining that the eggs 
of the ducks on his marshes have been destroyed 
by some naughty people, and the enjoyment of 
his majesty and nobles thereby impaired. Sir 
Walter Scott has sung the pleasures and the 
popularity of the barefooted friar, but we notice 
here an order to all sheriffs and bailiffs to arrest 
some vagabond Augustine Friars who were roam- 
ing about the country. The Reformation was a 
thing then far in the distance, for here is an order 
to the monks of Glastonbury confirming their 
choice of an abbot, and an ‘instruction to the 





nuns of Heyham to receive Amfilicia de Dunleigh 
as their prioress. The Lord Mayor of London 
complains that the hermitage of Cripplegate (a 
strange place it would be nowadays for a hermit 
seeking solitude) has been plundered of its 
chalices. Here is another complaint from a 
widow that her husband had been unjustly hanged, 
through the influence of the lord of the manor, 
who coveted his land, and got the jury to return a 
false verdict. More curious still is our last entry. 
Ireland was then as now, alas! a source of 
trouble; and here is a precept to the archbishop 
and bishops to confer with the justiciary or chief 
legal officer as to the possibility of putting an 
end to its wars and introducing peace and unity! 

The entries in the reign of Henry v (1413 to 
1422) are also characteristic. War was being 
carried on for the conquest of France. We find 
accordingly the king rewarding his soldiers with 
grants of land, the tenure to the king to be a 
sheaf of arrows, a lance, or a poleaxe. It was a 
day evidently when a prisoner’s parole was relied 
on, for here is a safe-conduct to a prisoner to go 
to France and get his ransom. Next we meet 
with a pardon to the Town Council of Southamp- 
ton, and the keeper of its gaol, for having allowed 
a poor Lollard to escape. Then comes a licence 
to bury two men who have been hanged, followed 
by an instruction to the Lieutenant of Harfleur 
(then in the possession of the English) to receive 
the quarter of the body of John Loande, and stick 
it upon a spear in some prominent part of the 
town. 

Such are some of the particulars of these far- 
back days. Men were then loving, hoping, fear- 
ing, rejoicing, and sorrowing as we do now; but 
the objects that so much interested them have all 
gone dead and turned to fossil, while the living 
actors on the scene have journeyed, as we of the 
nineteenth century must also one day do, along 
the untried path. 

For the benefit of the students of English his- 
tory, the Record Office has also agents who search 
the archives of foreign Courts for matters con- 
nected with our own country. We notice with 
interest some materials gathered in this way from 
the records of Venice. The pope of the day 
strongly protests against the proposition of the 
republic to honour our Queen Elizabeth by send- 
ing an ambassador to her. He calls her a wicked 
woman, who has been the cause of all the wars in 
the Netherlands, where she has stirred up the 
people to resist their Catholic sovereign, Philip m. 
The latter, as our readers know, was at that time, 
by Alva’s cruelties to the Protestants, drenching 
Holland with blood. 

“One touch of nature makes us all akin.” After 
these antiquarian details, some of our readers will 
read with greater interest a letter given by the 
Keeper of the Records in one of his reports. It 
is from the little grandson of James v1, the son of 
his daughter who married the Elector Palatine. 
In it “ his loving grandchild,” as he calls himself, 
tells the king that he has mastered his “ Hic, 
Haec, Hoc,” that he knows the five declensions, 
and the verb and pronoun. He has also, he adds, 
two horses—a black and a chestnut one—both of 
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which have been taught to come up the stairs to 
him. ‘The little fellow died early, from an acci- 
dent, but as this happened some two hundred and 
fifty years ago, his mother, as Carlyle would say, 
has by this time stopped crying for him. 

One name, we may observe in concluding our 
subject, deserves honourable mention in connec- 
tion with our public records, that of the late 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, the author of the History 
of Scotland. He was among the first to appre- 
ciate the interesting mass of material that lay 
ready to the student’s hands in our public reposi- 
tories. ‘*The English historians,” he wrote, 


“have been absolutely living in a Golconda of 


manuscripts, a mine full of the richest jewels, and 
have been contented to build their works from Bir- 
mingham paste.” He recommended the present 
system of calendars of the papers being prepared, 
instead of the previous plan of publishing the 
papers themselves at full length in unwieldy folio 
volumes, printed, as Sydney Smith, in his humorous 
exaggeration, would have said, in letters almost 
as big as those on a tombstone. The manu- 
scripts of the reign of Henry vir alone would 
have furnished material for eight hundred such 
volumes, and the expense of printing them would 
have been fabulous. 

Mr. Tytler tells, by the way, an amusing story 
connected with his researches, which we shall, for 
the benefit of our readers, transfer from his 
interesting biography. 

While at Doctors’ Commons one. morning, on 
some historical inquiry, a respectably-dressed 
elderly woman entered the office and said she 
wished to see her husband’s will, giving his name. 
She was told she must pay the fee of a shilling 
first. This she did with evident reluctance. A 
large folio was consulted, but the search seemed 
vain, and the clerk, advancing towards her, told 
her he could find no such name. 

*“No such name! That’s most strange and 
ner Fann * and I have paid my shilling 
too! 
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The clerk seemed much amused, but good 
naturedly said, ‘I will look again if you will tell 
me the date of your husband’s death.” 

“My husband’s death /” she exclaimed. ‘“ My 
husband is not dead. What would be the use of 
my seeing his will if he were dead and could not 
alter it?” 

The burst of laughter still further incensed the 
poor woman. It was in vain that they attempted 
to soothe her by the assurance that if she would 
come again, when her husband was really dead, 
they would do what they could for her. Her only 
answer was, “Give back my shilling; it’s a 
swindling transaction!” This last point, after 
some hesitation, was conceded to her, and she 
left the office. 

It is interesting to find Tytler, before com- 
mencing the examination of the records for his 
history, making the entry, “ Prayed earnestly.” 
He believed that a Divine hand could guide and 
prosper his researches, and the same spirit led 
him to make the last paragraph of the last volume 
of his history an ascription of praise to the Giver 
of all good, who had given him health to com- 
plete the work. The writer remembers meeting 
him in a bookseller’s shop in Edinburgh more 
than half a century ago. Well would it be if our 
men of letters were animated by his devout spirit. 

But it is time to quit these old papers and the 
ghost-haunted building that contains them. As 
in leaving, however, we pass the place which was 
until recently the Rolls Chapel, we are reminded 
by our courteous guide that here the celebrated 
Bishop Butler preached the sermons usually ap- 
pended to his “Analogy.” By the time, how- 
ever, we are again in the roar and bustle of Fleet 
Street, we feel that we require no other sermon 
than that which has been so loudly preached 
by the ancient documents we have been examin- 
ing. They seem to sound in our ears the words, 
“Time is short; use it well while you have it, for 
the things seen are but temporal, and the things 
not seen are eternal.” 
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AN OBSCURE 


HANCE lately led me, in the course of certain 
wanderings, to a group of islands, probably 
unknown, even by name, to the average 

British reader (whose geography is generally a 
weak point). And as these islands possess some 
interest in themselves, and are likely to be better 
known in some future time not far distant, I am 
tempted to give a short account of the experiences 
and impressions gained by a personal visit. 

The group is called the Galapagos Archipelago, 
and contains some ten or a dozen islands of 
various sizes, lying on or near the Equator, about 
nine hundred miles to the west of the Republic of 
Equador. Finding ourselves in this vicinity not 
long ago, in a barque on board which I was a 
passenger, and having some spare time at our 
disposal, we determined to pay them a visit in the 
hope of obtaining some fresh provisions, of which 
we were in some need after many days at sea. Act- 
ing accordingly, we were in a few hours in sight of 
Charles Island, one of the largest of the group; 
and in the evening we achored in Post-office Bay, 
situated on its northern coast, and so called on 
account of a custom that prevailed in past times 
among the whalers of leaving letters in a box on 
the shore for other ships to pick up and send to 
their destinations. 

The anchorage was an open one, but, being on 
the lee side of the island, was comfortable enough. 
It was too late to go on shore that evening, so we 
smoked a peaceful pipe on deck, glad enough to 
be at anchor once more, and surveyed the shore 
before us. 

Its appearance from the ship was not pre- 
possessing. ‘The background of hills, their sum- 
mits more or less hidden by dark clouds, looked 
well enough ; but sloping down their sides to the 
lower ground by the shore was a thick growth of 
dry brushwood, looking scorched and dead. Few 
green trees were to be seen, and these were chiefly 
the “ baneful mangrove,” near the beach. Rocky 
peninsulas and islets ran out from the shore, and 
here and there a small strip of sandy beach ap- 
peared. On the rocks numerous seals basked and 
frolicked, heedless of the ship’s near presence. In 
fact, what struck us particularly was the fearless- 
ness with which birds and fishes approached us; 
frigate birds, pelicans, and gulls, as well as whales, 
porpoises, and seals, being equally inquisitive, as 
though they had long been strangers to the pre- 
sence of man. 

In our chart of the island, a spot near its centre 
was marked as the site of a ‘‘ settlement ”—whe- 
ther inhabited or abandoned we did not know— 
but we determined to explore the island next day, 
find, if possible, the settlement, and seek what 
Sport we could, especially wild cattle, which we 
had heard abounded on these islands. 

Meanwhile we read up such information as we 
could find on the subject, our only authorities 
being the ‘South American Pilot,” one of those 
useful Admiralty manuals in which the results of 
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the splendid surveying work done by our nival 
officers in all parts of the world are recorded for 
the benefit of mariners, and Darwin’s ‘ Voyage 
of H.M.S. Beagle,” a work to be recommended to 
all who have not read it. Some of his remarks on 
these islands, which he visited in 1835, are worth 
repeating here. 

He describes the islands as formed of volcanic 
rocks, with fragments of granite, and mentions the 
numerous craters he observed, of various sizes, 
calculating that there must be at least two thou- 
sand in the archipelago. He says he found the 
upper parts, moistened by the clouds, fertile and 
green; the lower parts, and especially on the lee 
side of the islands, dry and sterile, with great 
fields of broken black lava, covered with leafless 
brushwood. The truth of this description we 
ourselves proved, as will be shown. 

But perhaps the most interesting of Darwin’s 
remarks are on the natural history of the islands 
in which he discovered many remarkable facts. 
Especially surprising is it to find that not only 
does this archipelago possess many distinct 


species of animals and plants indigenous and 
peculiar to itself, but that each separate island 
composing it has different species of its own. As 
an example, in one of them, named James Island, 
there were thirty species found in that island only, 


and only thirty-eight species found in the whole 
archipelago. The facts in conchology are equally 
curious, forty-seven different sea-shells being 
found in these islands, and in no other part of the 
world. 

The most remarkable animal of this archipelago 
(from which it takes its name) is the tortoise 
(Spanish Galdpago). Formerly these were found 
in great numbers, and formed the staple food 
of the old buccaneers, who constantly resorted 
to these islands. The whalers also killed great 
numbers, so that in Darwin’s day fewer were 
found, and they are now almost extinct. That 
they are aboriginal there seems to be no doubt, 
as they are (or were) found in every island, even 
those with no water on them, and therefore pro- 
bably seldom visited. Hence it is not likely that 
they were imported. 

The morning after our arrival a number of us 
landed, armed with guns or rifles, and each pro- 
vided with bags of provisions and some water, 
and set out on a journey of exploration, our chief 
object being to reach the settlement. We sepa- 
rated into three parties, each taking a different 
direction at starting. As the settlement was pro- 
bably not more than five miles from the beach— 
the entire island is only nine miles long—we had 
little doubt but that we should soon reach it. 
Little, however, did we know what was before us. 

I must follow the fortunes of my own party, 
though we afterwards found that all our expe- 
riences had been similar. At first our course lay 
along the sea-shore to the right of the anchorage, 
and we soon observed traces of cattle, several 
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skeletons being passed. As we skirted Post- 
office Bay we came across a couple of old sign- 
boards planted by the whalers of old, one being 
inscribed, ‘*‘ Look below for letters,” and marked 
“*Captain Foster.” These were mildewed and 
rotten with exposure, and the inscriptions hardly 
decipherable. 

After walking along the shore a mile or so we 

came across a track, apparently made by cattle, 
and determined to follow it up. At first tolerably 
smooth, it soon led us into the brushwood, and 
here began the tug of war. The dead vegetation 
was so thick that it was terribly hard work to push 
our way through it, the ground below being also 
so rough and uneven that stumbling was frequent. 
Before long we lost the track altogether, and the 
work became harder. Each particular tree and 
shrub seemed to possess thorns, its branches 
intertwining and spreading abroad caught our 
elothes and tripped up our feet. Now and then 
the ground would lose its slight covering of 
mould and break into great boulders of black 
lava, through whose yawning fissures sprang dried 
and withered shrubs in great confusion and thick- 
ness. ‘Thus for three hours we staggered on, the 
heat intense, the dry lava beneath our feet reflect- 
ing the equatorial warmth of the sun, from which 
the leafless trees gave us no protection. Occasion- 
ally we came across a cattle-path and prints of 
dogs’ feet, but these were soon lost in the loose 
lava-fields through which we struggled; and no 
sign of animal life was apparent except an occa- 
sional small bird, so tame and bold that we could 
have knocked it over with a stick. At last, tired 
and bathed in perspiration, we called a halt, and 
sat down for rest and refreshment. Already too 
great a portion of our water was consumed, but 
we hoped to come across some streamlet from the 
hills before long. After a short rest we proceeded 
on our toilsome journey, our pace becoming 
slower and conversation shorter as time passed 
en and no sign of the hoped-for cattle or any 
birds for our guns showed themselves. Rests 
became more frequent, and soon our water was 
entirely exhausted. All around us was perfect 
silence. ‘The absence of both animal and vege- 
table life was almost appalling. The place seemed 
to be under a curse. Ascending at last with great 
labour the side of a hill, we saw, across a plain of 
Java and brushwood, high ground beyond, which 
appeared green and pleasant, where no doubt lay 
the settlement. But it was now too late in the 
day to attempt to reach it. So, baffled in our 
quest, disappointed at the total absence of sport, 
and suffering from intense thirst, we worked our 
way back to the ship, arriving just before dark, 
after one of the most terribly hard walks any one 
of us had experienced. Our clothes were torn to 
rags, and our legs and hands wounded by the 
thorns and brambles through which we had been 
struggling for nine hours. 

We afterwards found that, had we anchored on 
the other side of the island, we could have easiiy 
reached the settlement (which, after all, had been 
abandoned some years before in consequence of 
frequent murders committed by some of the 
settlers), and should probably have met with wild 











cattle, horses, donkeys, and other animals. How- 
ever, in our ignorance we stigmatised the island 
as a barren and accursed spot, and sailed the next 
morning for Albemarle Island, the largest of the 
group. 

We anchored in a bay on its S.w. coast, but 
stayed only a few hours, for it looked less pro- 
mising than Charles Island. Its appearance was 
curious ; numerous small craters rising above the 
lava-fields, and vegetation being totally absent. 
This part is graphically described by Darwin as 
being ‘“‘covered with immense deluges of black 
naked lava, which have flowed either over the 
rims of the great caldrons, like pitch over the rim 
of a pot in which it has been boiled, or have burst 
forth from smaller orifices in the flanks. In their 
descent they have spread over miles of the sea- 
coast.” 

We found on the rocks here a great number of 
turtles, who allowed us to turn them over and 
take them on board with great complaisance; 
and, as may be imagined, they were welcomed 
with no small pleasure. We noticed here also 
innumerable lizards, some of great size and repul- 
sive appearance, who appeared as indifferent to 
our presence as the rest of the creatures in these 
parts. Numerous penguins swam inquisitively 
round the ship, looking like small seals who had 
tried to turn themselves into birds, and had only 
half succeeded. 

We next visited Chatham Island, and found an 
anchorage in a very snug little cove near its 
southern extremity. Here was a decided change 
for the better; we were on the weather side of 
the island; the land looked fertile and moist, and 
green trees abounded. Up in the hills above, 
some houses could be descried. Landing, we 
found a hut on the beach, with one or two settlers 
from Equador, who welcomed us civilly. A very 
good road led up the hill to the settlement. 
Ascending this, we found at every step a change 
for the better. Trees of many sorts of excellent 
wood abounded, the air was cool and fresh, the 
soil beneath us rich. After four or five miles’ 
walk we arrived at the village, round which we 
found plantations of coffee, sugar-cane, pine- 
apples, and other fruit, while large lemoa-trees, 
growing wild, shaded excellent turf. 

We were led to the principal house, a pic- 
turesque structure of painted wood, commanding 
magnificent views over the island, and were intro- 
duced to its owner, Don Manuel Cébos. He 
received us with cordial hospitality, and we were 
soon on excellent terms with one another. We 
learnt from him that all the cultivation in the 
island was his property, with the right of shooting 
or taking the wild cattle, of which there were two 
or three thousand head on the island. Their 
hides he sent to the United States, where he 
found a good market for them. The sugar of his 
plantation he made into rum, which he sent over 
to the main land with the hides in two small 
vessels that he owned. Working on the island 
under him were about a hundred men, chiefly 
natives of Equador. Over these men he seemed 
to have absolute power, ruling them by his own 
force of will, although the island was nominally 
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under command of a governor, an old gentleman, 
to whom he introduced us. Senor Cébos him- 
self was a man of middle age, of great size, and 
apparent strength. His brown face, with grizzly 
moustache and imperial, showed sternness and 
determination with -good-humour. He _ was 
dressed in a flannel shirt, dark trousers, and big 
boots; a red handkerchief was round his neck, 
and a revolver at his waist. 

On our expressing a wish to see the wild cattle, 
he provided horses for us, insisting first on our 
having breakfast with him, a meal of great abun- 
dance, eaten a/ fresco in the verandah of his house. 
As we sat there in the fresh mountain air, with the 
island spread out like a beautiful picture at our 
feet, we agreed that nothing could well be plea- 
santer. 

Soon the horses were led round, and we 
mounted, the party consisting of Sehor Cébos’ 
son, a young man of about two-and-twenty, the 
commandant of police (a small force of which is 
kept on the island by the Equador Government), 
my companion from the ship, and myself. After 
passing through the village we struck a bridle path 
leading through fields of good grass, on which 
horses and domestic cattle were grazing. The 
bright, dark-green lemon-trees we saw in abun- 
dance as we ascended the hill-side. Behind and 
below us lay the picturesque settlement, with its 
fields of waving sugar-cane, and the wooden chalét 
of their proprietor standing conspicuous. Before 
us rose into the clouds a rugged mountain, and 
all around us the rich waving grass. 

After riding four or five miles in a gradual 
ascent, the path led us round the side of the hill. 
From the base of the cone which formed the 
summit of this hill—no doubt an extinct volcano 
—the turf stretched away on both sides down to 
the plains by the water’s edge in undulating hills. 
And now young Cébos, pointing to some brown- 
and-white specks on a hill-side a mile or so ahead 
of us, broke into a gallop, clearing away the lasso 
that hung to his saddle. It was evident that, 
though only an amateur, he intended giving us a 
specimen of his skill. 

We approached within a quarter of a mile of 
the wild cattle before they noticed us. They 
then trotted leisurely down a grassy valley to our 
right, a few, however, separating, and running 
straight away from us, one fat brown bull apart. 
Him Cébos singled out, and gave chase; but 
being ill-mounted, it was as much as he could do 
to approach the br’: who kept up a wonderful 
speed. At last he got near enough for a throw, 
but the lasso unfortunateiy caught in his foot, and 
failed to touch the bull. The little horse was 
now somewhat done up, while the bull was striding 
away as fresh as ever; so the chase was aban- 
doned. It had afforded us, however, a good view 
of the wild cattle of the island, which we had 
Wished to see. There was nothing remarkable 
about them ; they were of small size, and appeared 
exactly the same as their domestic brethren. They 
Were, in fact, originally domestic cattle, we were 
informed—brought to the island with dogs, asses, 
and pigs, some thirty or forty (probably more) 
years ago, and subsequently abandoned. Some 





of the wild asses we saw at a distance on our 
return to the settlement. We first, however, 
ascended another grassy, cone-like hill, on whose 
summit we found a perfectly round crater, of 
about two hundred yards diameter, now a lake 
(probably very deep) with a number of teal on it. 
From this hill-top we obtained a fine view of the 
island, especially of the northern or lee side, 
which stretched away—a torrid, brush-covered 
plain of lava—at our feet. Beyond lay the calm 
blue sea, fading into a misty horizon, on which we 
could dimly see some of the other islands. 

As we rode back we passed a shallow, marshy 
lagoon literally covered with teal. My companion 
had brought his gun with him on the chance of 
sport, and soon filled his bag. The extreme 
tameness of the birds proved at first ludicrously 
embarrassing ; nothing would induce them to rise 
until the final argument of a shot or two from the 
gun sent them flying hither and thither over the 
surface of the lagoon. 

After a pleasant and exhilarating ride we got 
back to the village late in the afternoon, and the 
hospitable Sefior Cébos insisted on our sharing 
another plentiful meal with him, after which we 
rode down to the port in the cool of the evening, 
though even then the difference between its cli- 
mate and that of the breezy hills above was 
remarkable. 

We had not seen much of the people of the 
place, so on the following day we paid the settle- 
ment another visit, under the guidance of our com- 
panions in the previous day’s ride. Except the 
house of Seiior Cébos—a two-storeyed building of 
wood, with a verandah running along one side of 
it—the settlement consisted of a group of huts, 
placed without regular order, and made of poles 
and brushwood, and thatched, containing one 
room only, generally of large size. In each lived 
perhaps half a dozen people. 

The men chiefly came from Guayaquil in Equa- 
dor. The women were shipped across later by 
Senior Cébos’ desire, and were married to the men 
in a primitive fashion. On their arrival they were 
placed on view; the would-be Benedicts filed in, 
and were told to select a wife. This done, a con- 
tract was signed in the presence of Sefior Cébos, 
and the happy pair went off to their hut. Probably 
the women thus shipped across as a cargo from 
Equador were not of a very respectable descrip- 
tion, but here they seemed to be living a quiet 
pastoral life in the care of their children and their 
huts, and no doubt the change was for the better 
to them. 

The men were kept in good order by Seiior 
Cébos, who seemed especially careful to prevent 
drunkenness. He employed them in various ways ; 
some catching wild cattle and preparing their hides 
for export; others cultivating sugar and making 
rum from it; others in the coffee plantation; while 
a few visited the adjacent islands to pick *‘ orchilla,” 
a lichen growing on some of the bushes, and send 
it to London, where it is used in the making of 
purple dye. 

We left the island on the third day after our 
arrival, pleased with what we had seen and with 
the fertility and fine climate of these islands, so 
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unlike the typical island of the tropics, although 
under the equator. 

Their position will cause them to be better 
known after the Panama Canal is opened, for they 
lie in the track of vessels steaming from Panama 
to New Zealand or Australia. Enterprising colo- 


nists or traders might make it worth the while of 
some of these steamers to call at the islands for 
coal or provisions. The Government of Equador 


offer inducements to colonisers, and if the islands 
were well worked they might possibly attain some 
importance in future days. 


WAYS OF LIFE AND WORK. 


BY THE REV. HARRY JONES, M.A. 


II.—SOME OLD WAYS AND NEW. 


ERHAPS they now present an unusually re- 
markable contrast. It is not enough to 
say that this is a period of change. Change 

never ceases. There is no period without it. It 
is the law of God. But though the great wheels 
of His kingdom have never ceased to turn, and, 
in what is called nature, revolve at the same 
speed, day succeeding night and year following 
year with unceasing regularity of operation, the 
changes in the human condition come irregularly. 
Long periods elapse before the ancient yields to 
what we call the modern. Then, sometimes 
almost suddenly, the former ways are forsaken, 
and men make fresh paths for themselves. Long- 
continued habits of thought are disturbed. An- 
other attitude is taken by the several sections or 
classes of mankind, and an untried period is 
entered on. Experience is changed for experi- 
ment. Many think that we have now turned, or 
are turning, one of these sharp corners in the 
road of human life. The scene is shifted in 
several respects. Another side of well-known 
objects is revealed. As ina journey, if we move 
at all, old landmarks are passed, and show them- 
selves from another point of view, so, in the 
movements of mankind, we see new ways of life 
and work. And surely it is well for the Christian 
above all to note these things new and old which 
appear or disappear, and to ask himself what 
lesson they teach him concerning the kingdom of 
God. But the moment we address ourselves to 
this task it is-perceived to be enormous. How- 
ever names and terms remain the same, there are 
(in the estimation of many) very few things which 
have not undergone a change, while some scem 
to have been turned upside down. 

Let us notice a few. Take intercommunication. 
What has come to pass here? Some will say 
that in this matter the ways of men have been 
changed by steamships and railroads, which 
enable us to defy the moving wind, and with 
unwearied lungs to outstrip the swiftest horse as 
we go about the face of the world. But I do not 
think that ways of travel really show the great 
changes which have taken place in intercommuni- 
cation. ‘Though they did not travel rapidly, men 
of old moved about far more than many think. 
Especially in the middle ages (from the ways of 
which we have departed widely in several respects) 
there was remarkable human locomotion. 





Chaucer’s “‘ Wife of Bath” had thrice been in 
Jerusalem, and the common pilgrim really learnt 
much more of the countries through which he 
passed, and the people who lived in them, than 
the modern tourist, who sees a land from the 
window of a railway carriage and is seldom or 
never in touch with its inhabitants. This is true 
on a large and small scale. The peasant holiday- 
maker of old went leisurely on foot with his 
friends and acquaintances to visit some shrine. 
He came to know the country and its people as 
he went along. Now he is packed into a crowded 
uncomfortable compartment of a roaring dusty 
excursion train, and spends his spare hours in 
the public-houses nearest to the terminus of the 
line. He thus sees and learns next to nothing of 
the place which. he visits. A quiet progress 
through the next county would have taught him 
more. 

The chief development of intercommunication 
is, I think, not seen in sheer locomotion. The 
real change has come through the printing press 
and the elementary school. These make men 
known to one another; these introduce classes. 
It is true that the rich do not study the utterances 
of the poor with anything like the keen eyes 
which read about their own ways, but the great 
change of these times is seen in the decay of ex- 
clusiveness and seclusion, in the publicity of 
private life, and in the growing ease with which a 
man who has anything to say can address his 
fellows. There is something in this which sug- 
gests a partial fulfilment of such Scripture pro- 
phecies as foretell the removal of obstructions to 
intercourse and the coming of a large publicity. 
What can be more levelling than Isaiah’s promise 
that every valley should be exalted and every 
mountain and hill should be laid low? What 
greater demolition of privacy could be foretold 
than in the words of Jesus when He said, “ That 
which ye have spoken in the ear in closets shall 
be proclaimed upon the housetops”? It is the 
fashion in these days for some to plead for greater 
secrecy in the treatment of social life, and to pro- 
test against the rapid spreading of news (involving 
the personal carriage of such as are infamous OF 
famous) and the facility afforded to the mis- 
chievous teacher. These are new things. They 
are the product of the school and the printing 
press, and they are the chief revolutionary instru- 
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ments of the day. At least, whatever forces work 
behind them, these are the principal tools which 
are used. The railway telegraph and steamship 
are, in respect of intercommunication, as nothing 
compared to the type which sets the distant word 
and act before every eye, and which needs no 
tongue, lip or ear in order to bring the new 
thought into growing thousands of minds. And 
(as I have said) many are hereby offended. We 
do not wonder at this. Of course, publicity is 
liable to gross abuse. But may not this new thing 
be recognised by the Christian as, in itself, de- 
sirable? Is it out of accord with the sense of 
divine economy and judgment? The rule and 
sentences of God are marked by their openness. 
All things are naked unto the eyes of Him with 
whom we have to do. The revelations, the pub- 
licity, of a Judgment Day show not merely its 
terrors, but its divine nature. Let us think of all 
this, and be not forward to demand more secrecy 
in the conduct and handling of life. God’s pur- 
poses may be fulfilling themselves in an unex- 
pected fashion. 

Dealing with this feature of intercommunication, 
and looking at this change from old ways to new, 
seen in prevailing publicity, let us use some of the 
light which shines in the judgments of God, 
and, however occasionally disagreeable or per- 
verted it may be, ask whether publicity (the 
greatest child of modern intercommunication) be 
not at root a change for the better from old ways 
tonew. Does it not really savour of the Divine ? 
No doubt it is sometimes put to undivine uses. 
So can be the sunshine itself, which may guide 
the evil to their evil deeds as well as the just to 
their good works. No doubt publicity is occa- 
sionally and grossly misused. But when it is 
blamed might not some objectors wholly disarm 
it by saying and doing nothing which they would 
wish to have concealed ? 

Take another matter in which there has been 
a change in these days—I referto a greater regard 
for human life. This is shown (somewhat para- 
doxically) in the concern felt to send the latest 
ambulance into the field as well as the newest 
machine-gun, and to supply the best healing 
medicines along with the most deadly instruments 
of death. So it isnow. There is no mention of 
nurses in the Bible wars. I suppose in old times 
the wounded were all killed. And in compara- 
tively late years the sick or maimed soldier has 
been sorely neglected. But now there is a pre- 
vailing fashion or cry for cure, and the news of a 
great war no sooner comes than societies are 
formed to send out drugs and appliances to heal 
the hurts that are made. Permanent hospitals 
also are, in some sense, popular. It is true that 
though a strenuous public appeal to all conditions 
of men for their support is annually made in Lon- 
don on Hospital Sunday, the result is only about 
twopence a year (the price of a glass of ale) per 
head; still hospitals are acknowledged to be a 
sign of the times, and a change from old ways to 
new. Greater regard for human life is also seen 
in the growing distaste for the infliction of capital 
punishment. Already the gallows have disappeared 
from the public street, and possibly some day will 





survive, with the rack, among other curiosities, in 
the Tower of London. The giving of bodily pain 
in any correction has indeed affected some people 
with almost sentimental excess; and righteous 
protests are made against wanton or needless suf- 
fering caused to dumb animals in the severe pro- 
secution of science. Medical researches and skill, 
moreover, are devoted not merely to that healing 
of a man which sets him back in his place with 
restored health and strength, but to the careful 
tender prolongation of a life from which all hope 
of bodily cure has departed, and of which we do 
not say, “It is a blessing that he has been pre- 
served,” but rather, “It is a mercy that he has 
gone.” Altogether there is now a notable tender- 
ness for human life, and this is comparatively a 
new thing. What should the Christian think of 
it? The matter is not altogether satisfactory, 
since this sensitiveness may lead us to make too 
much of mere material suffering. That is bad 
enough, but the diseases of the soul are worse than 
those of the body, the wounds of the spirit are 
more mischievous and hurtful than those of the 
flesh, and the lengthening of this life is not to be 
compared with the attainment of soundness in 
heart and mind. When Christ was here He healed 
sick folk in one small region during the thre¢ 
years of His ministry. But many there, and all 
outside, were left uncured of their bodily infirmi- 
ties by Him. Jesus rather said, ‘‘ He that saveth 
his life shall lose it,” and ‘‘ Whosoever will come 
after Me, let him take up his cross.” 

In the face of all the material softness which 
marks our new ways as compared with the old, let 
us try to make less count of pain, decay, and death. 
Let us not encourage a modern morbid tender- 
ness by being ready to cry out before we are hurt, 
and to pour out our sympathy over the man who 
winces first at a pinch. Let us not think of a 
safely protected skin as the best shape of salva- 
tion. Let us try to face the things which assault 
and hurt the soul, as readily as those which harm 
the body, and then the new sensitive mood of 
society will not injure us. But if we flinch from 
the wind and the hill, all this increased regard for 
human life will only help us to turn away from the 
foe instead of resisting him, and to look back 
when we have put our hands to the plough. 

Once more. There have been changes in 
religion. New ways of spiritual life have been 
opened, and some of the old well-nigh closed. 
It is difficult to measure the transformation of faith: 
which has come to pass in these last days. I wish 
to draw no comparisons between churches and 
parties in the church. As parties they are all 
wrong. But there is a great gulf between th« 
medizval and the modern Christian. It is difficult 
for us to realise his attitude and faith when 
alchemy filled the place of chemistry, and astro- 
logy eclipsed astronomy. 

Many are accustomed to ridicule his supersti- 
tions, and judge his monkery with scorn. Tried by 
later lights he had his grievous faults. He was 
pathetically credulous, and inherited the rough 
intolerance of the ancient law. These men of 
old took the stern mood of some of the Psalms 
with genuine: acceptance. They believed in 
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witchcraft, and burnt the heretic with conscien- 
tious cruelty. They were not without their faults, 
which were bad then, and look worse now. But 
for faith leading to devotion, self-sacrifice, and reli- 
gious generosity, many who walk in new ways might 
look back with respect and profit to some who 
walked in the old. They did great things for nomere 
gain, dying under hot Syrian skies in battle with the 
infidel, and rearing costly fanes to the glory of God 
at home. They were lavish with their blood and 
gold. There was a life and reality in religion 
then which might put many to shame now, when we 
think of the accumulated wealth of England, and 
then listen to, or read, the piteous humiliating 
appeals which have to be made by the promoters 
of any slowly growing work which is distinctly 
admitted to be righteous and which thus has the 
(cheap) good word of all who give an opinion 
about it. 

There are other examples of contrast between 
old and new ways of life which I might quote. 
But these must suffice. I have noted the fact that 
changes must always come to pass in the conduct 
of the kingdom of God. Life is impossible 
without them. Yet some arrive irregularly, and 
men step over a line which seems to mark the 
division between great periods of human his- 
tory. Surely in our generation, or in those 
nearest to it, such a step has been taken in respect 
not merely to outward religion, but to the regard 
in which life is held, and in the modes of inter- 
communication among men. 

But whether the field of change be wide or 
narrow, however regular or uncertain in its arrival 





it may be, there has all along, through the course 
of Christian time, been one kind of change which 
has, radically, never changed. Our Lord would 
have His disciples to study, and to use, things 
new and old. We must not disparage the old. 
And yet there is a sense in which newness is 
wholly excellent. I think of the freshness of eye 
and mind which comes as we use the spirit of 
Jesus Himself. The charming courage, strength, 
and gladness which come from realising this is 
sometimes hidden in conventional religious lan- 
guage. But there is a unique truth in the saying, 
“If any man be in Christ he is a new creature, 
Old things are passed away, behold all things are 
become new.” 

When we talk of changes, those which come to 
every one in his way through life must needs be 
the most important to him. There must always 
be such as arrive to the mind as well as to the 
body. With St. Paul (to some extent at least), 
each can say, “‘ When I was a child I thought as 
a child; but when I became a man I put away 
childish things.”” ‘There must be some change in 
any life and mind. But there may be a change, an 
access of perception, in a man, corresponding to 
that which marks the entrance of Christ and 
Christianity into the world. Then he has a view 
of his own words and acts, of God and man, of 
life and death, far larger, more perceptive and 
full, than any mere adult ability into which a 
man passes from childhood. Yes; there is a 
passage into that stage of being of which it is well 
said that old things are passed away and all 
things are become new. 


THE GENTLEMAN COMMONER. 


- was late on an autumn evening in 1660, the 


year of the Restoration. There came riding 

up to the inn of one of the most straggling 
of Oxfordshire villages a well-mounted young 
gentleman of somewhat distinguished appearance. 
Calling to the ostler, he gave him particular 
instructions as to the treatment of his horse, and, 
ordering the best bed and supper the landlady 
could provide, retired for a time to his room, 
desiring to be called when the meal was ready. 

In about an hour the supper was on the table, 
and the stranger sat down to it. He had evidently 
come from a distance—the state of his horse 
showed that—and the way in which he did justice 
to the landlady’s cookery proved that he must 
have been remarkably hungry. The good woman 
was in truth rather alarmed at the rapidity with 
which he disposed of what she set before him. 

He was a well-built young fellow of about 
eighteen or nineteen, with a broad brow, and 
strangely piercing eyes that seemed to follow her 
about the room, and look through her to the wall 
each time she caught their gaze. For about half 
an hour he was silent—too busy, in fact, to speak 
—but he was pleasant and likeable; and when she 





left him to himself the dame had taken rather a 
fancy to him. 

Had she known how he was situated her 
thoughts might have gone another road. For the 
distinguished stranger was a gentleman commoner 
of Oriel, who with his choice companions had 
been trying a little amateur highway robbery, and 
failing to find a victim had come on here alone 
without a penny in his pocket, trusting to what 
might turn up to furnish him with the means of 
paying his bill. 

As soon as he was alone hé left the table and 
took his chair to the fire. He began to think over 
his position. His thoughts were not encouraging. 
He had been living what was a wild college life 
even in those wild days; and his family had 
almost given him up. His father, a bencher of 

ray’s Inn, and a county magnate of influence, 
was an eccentric man of strong will, never known 
to go back on his word ; and in his last letter he 
had given the son clearly to understand that his 
patience was exhausted. As to money, he had 
sent him enough for some time; and as to 
“‘accompts,” he would be responsible for none 
“after the date of this my last letter unless ye 
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amend.” He had not amended; he had gone 
further, and failed. 

No wonder, then, that his meditations were 
unsatisfactory. He knew that he was not a fool— 
his experiences with his fellow-students had 
taught him that—and fortunately on this occasion 
his self-conceit came to his rescue. 

“My father and mother,” he said to himself— 
at least he said years afterwards that he said to 
himself, for he was not an unknown man—“ my 
father and mother are better gifted than those 
they meet, and I am very like them. I have the 
old man’s voice and my mother’s eyes. I see 
things as quickly as they do, and mind them as 
well. And here have I been for two years with 
the chance of getting what would give me a 
living if the old people were to throw me over, 
and what have I done ?” 

What had he done, indeed ? He had acquired 
a thin coat of university varnish. 

This is not a work of imagination, and we will 
not enlarge on the student’s recognition of his 
folly. The conclusion he came to was the ordi- 
nary one, quite the ordinary one: ‘‘ Let me get 
out of this trouble, and I will never get into 
another.” 

But how was he to get out of this trouble? He 
could not help liking the cheery, brisk little 
woman whom he had come—disguise it as he 
might—to swindle. He had eaten his supper; that 
did not trouble him so much, for it was obvious 
that if he was to be honest he must live. But how 
was he to pay for it? The horse was not his; to 
leave it would be to rob Peter to pay Paul. He 
was in the same fix with his clothes. The idea of 
doing a little wrong to do a great right, on the 
Bassanio principle, occurred to him, and was re- 


jected. 


“No; I'll be honest, and I'll be thorough!” 
he said; and, resolving to be very good and very 
superior to everything and every one he met, he 
strode up and down the room. 

“T'll go and see mine hostess,” said he ; ‘‘ maybe 
something will happen to me.” 

And something did happen which played sad 
havoc with his good resolutions. 

Entering the kitchen, he found seated by the 
fire a frail, weary-looking girl of thirteen, whom 
the landlady introduced to him as her daughter. 

“Sick of a bad ague; waiting for the fit, which 
will come to her to-night.” 

“Has she been thus for long?” asked the 
student. 

“A year this Michaelmas,” said the landlady ; 
“and never a leech can cure her. I have tried 
them all the country round, and paid them well, 
but there sits the poor child, growing worse and 
worse, and surely shaking into her grave.” 

“What does her father say? Is there none in 
London that could tell you what to do?” 

“Her father, sir, has been dead these three 
years. I am a poor widow, and have spent all he 
left me in trying to cure the child. But it is of 
no avail. Poor Jess! poor Jess!” 

_ The stranger looked troubled—as he was. To 
ride away from an inn without paying his bill was 
bad enough ; but to cheat a poor widow in distress, 





for whose sick child she had sacrificed her means 
of living, was—well, the act of a scoundrel. 

The Oxonian wished he had never left Oriel; 
he felt thoroughly ashamed of himself. So 
genuine was his shame that it might be thought 
he was fairly on the path of reformation, and 
would thenceforward keep to it. But it was not 
so with him; and there are very many like him. 

He was all right until he took another sip at the 
wine which the hostess had temptingly placed 
within his reach, and which, at the moment he had 
resolved to rob the poor woman no more, he, in 
pure absent-mindedness, lifted to his lips and un- 
consciously drank. As he put down the empty 
flagon he caught sight of the new moon through 
the window, and as his gaze was returning to the 
fire it rested for a moment on the patient, pallid- 
faced girl. 

She was undoubtedly ill, and he sympathised 
with her. She was pretty, and he admired her. 
But the low type of face, with the narrow, sloping 
forehead, the furtive eyes, and the weak-willed 
mouth and chin, told her character so unmis- 
takably that an idea suggested itself to him which 
he welcomed with delight. A fig for his resolves ! 
Here was a way out of his difficulties ! 

“* What is the time of your daughter’s attack ?” 

“The fit will come to her at eleven.” 

“‘T will cure her!” 

“Thou! Art thou a physician?” 

“IT have studied with the wisest where wisdom 
dwells. Let your daughter do as I direct, and the 
ague will depart from her.” 

“Art thou willing, Jess ?” asked the mother. 

The girl turned her head, but the stranger's 
eyes were on her, and she whispered “ Yes.” 

“Then I will be back in a brief space. I go to 
seek some potent herbs under the rays of the 
young moon.” 

The student went out laughing to himself at his 
new device, and thinking over the part he was to 
play. He walked down the garden, jumped the 
palings, crossed the meadow, and followed for a 
time the bank of the stream, whose ripples 
gleamed with the silver sprinkles from the moon. 

A leaf of herb-robert he took, then a sprig of 
dog’s mercury, then a small coltsfoot and jack- 
sauce-by-the-hedge, then some scorpion grass, 
then a four-leaved paris, and a twig of broom. 
Then he returned to the kitchen, “ looking unut- 
terable things,” and laid his leaves on the table, 
the coltsfoot at one end, the herb-robert at the 
other, the scorpion grass and dog’s mercury in 
the middle, with the broom next to the paris. 
Then he put the leaves in a cup and rubbed them 
together for a time, whispering to himself so as to 
be heard by the invalid. 

“Eta, zeta, theta, phi; kappa, delta, lambda, 
pi; sigma, gamma, beta, mu ; alpha, tau, epsilon, 
nu; psi, chi, upsilon, rho; kyklopedeia may the 
ague go!” 

Then he opened the window that the moon 
might shine in the cup, and he took out some of 
the leaves and rolled them in a strip of parchment 
about the size of a cigarette paper, which he cut 
from his pocket-book. Then he tied the roll with 
a silken string and sealed it, but he did not use his 
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own seal, for he pressed on the wax a leaf of 
scorpion grass which he had accidentally dropped 
on the floor. 

** A piece of riband,” he said to the hostess— 
the first words he had addressed to her since he 
entered with the leaves—‘“‘ and pen and ink,” and 
while she was gone he emptied the cup on to the 
fire. 

To each end of his tiny cylinder he tied a piece 
of riband, and with the pen and ink he scrawled 
on the parchment the Greek letters in his re- 
markable charm, repeating the words as he 
did so. 

“‘ Now give me thy wrist,” he said to the girl; 
and as he knotted the riband his eyes searched 
into hers and seemed to look through them down 
every nerve in her body. 

‘* Wear that,” he said, as he finished. the knot, 
‘‘and the sickness will never return to you. Rest 
and fear not. Farewell till the dawn!” 

And in great grandeur he stalked off to bed. 
A thing is not worth doing at all if it is not worth 
doing well, and this our student knew. To have 
stayed and watched for the result of his audacious 
piece of foolery would have been too severe a 
trial for him. So he went to bed and laughed ; 
and then somehow the laughter thinned away. And 
he was just beginning to reproach himself when 
he dropped off to sleep. 

In the morning there came a knocking at his 
-door. 

** Who's there ?” 

“It is long past dawn,” said the hostess. 

**What do you want ?” 

** My daughter had never a fit last night.” 

‘Nor will she have again. ’Tis well,” said 
the stranger, as impressively as he could manage. 

When he came down he found the breakfast 
ready. 

“I desire no breakfast,” he said, ‘I cannot 
pay you” 

“Pay me!” said the hostess. ‘ You have 
given me my daughter’s life, and it is I should 
pay you. You are welcome to all you have had 
and all you can take now.” 

The charm had had its effect. The girl’s 
nervous nature had yielded to the man’s stronger 
will, and the ague had been defeated. And, what 
is more, the sickness did not return to her. 

The student miracle-worker therefore finished 
his breakfast, and with profuse thanks from the 
mother and child rode away. He never saw the 
widow again. But from the moment he caught 
the last glimpse of her out in the road at the end 

of the avenue of elms, whose limply hanging 
leaves were trembling to fall, he dated a new life. 
He returned to college to work. In February, 
1663, he was called to the Bar, and rose quickly 
into notice asa first-rate lawyer and successful 
advocate. He became Recorder of London, to be 











removed from his office by James 11 for his oppo- 
sition to the Court measures; and when William 
111 sought the fittest man to purify the Bench and 
make the law respected, he chose for the Lord 
Chief Justiceship of England the curer of the 
landlady’s daughter—Sir John Holt. 

How he fulfilled his duties during the twenty- 
one years he held his position we can leave to 
Macaulay and the other historians to tell. He 
stood up for the law against the encroachments of 
monarch and parliament, and he it was who set 
the example of that spirit and temper which has 
distinguished our judges ever since. When Lord 
Somers left the Chancellorship it was offered to 
Sir John, but he declined it. He felt that he had 
found the post for which he was most fitted. 

This year 1700 was a memorable one for him 
for another reason. As he sat trying prisoners at 
the assizes a woman was brought before him 
charged with witchcraft. Old and haggard and 
miserable she stood in the dock, literally hunted 
down. The charges against her of curing cows 
and horses and women and men by throwing a 
spell over them seemed to be clearly proved. The 
evidence could not be shaken, and the woman her- 
self admitted that she had exercised an influence 
as described. She was found guilty, but before the 
Lord Chief Justice passed sentence he asked her if 
she had anything to say for herself. 

“Only that it is true, your lordship. They 
asked me to lend them my charm and I lent it to 
them, and now they have turned against me.” 

“* What is this charm ?” 

“Tt is this, my lord!” said she, slipping off her 
wrist a tiny roll of parchment. ‘It was given to 
me forty years ago by a stranger who cured me of 
the ague. He told me it would thenceforth cure 
everything, and so it has done!” 

And up to the judge, who was about to sentence 
her to death, was given the packet he himself had 
made in the inn kitchen. This was the end of his 
adventure. There was the eta, zeta, etc., that he 
had scrawled; and Ae was the tempter and the 
originator of the charm for using which he was to 
hand over this poor truster in his honesty to the 
executioner. For forty years his thoughtless folly 
had been working round, and now it had reached 
him as he sat on the judgment seat. 

“We will make inquiry into this. 
is deferred.” 

That was all he said. The woman was removed. 
As speedily as possible she was pardoned. The 
student’s freak in the little Oxfordshire village had 
important consequences. Sir John had had enough 
of trials for witchcraft, and henceforth he discour- 
aged them in every way. Where he went there 
were no convictions. When he died, in 1710, the 
laws had practically become obsolete, and soon 
afterwards they were repealed. 


The sentence 


W. J. GORDON. 
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THE DUTCH AGRICULTURAL AND BEGGAR 


COLONIES. 


1.—THE ‘‘ FREE COLONIES.’ 











VIEW OF STEENWYK, 


HE little town of Steenwyk, in East Holland, 

is but seldom visited by English travellers. 

It lies out of the usual route of the tourist. 

But it is one of the prettiest towns in the Nether- 
lands, and one of the few places in that country 
where the almost universal dead level of the 
landscape is broken by some low hills, which 
sre clothed with foliage, and afford very plea- 
sant walks and prospects. There are several 
churches in the town, and the lofty square tower 
of the principal one is a fine specimen of Dutch 
ecclesiastical architecture. In several of the 
Streets may be observed ancient houses, with the 
old stepped, or “‘crow-foot” gables, a style so 
common formerly in most of the medizval towns 
of Western Europe. Many picturesque villas and 
quaint windmills meet the eye in the outskirts of 
Steenwyk ; and everywhere the gardens present a 
great variety of bright blossoms, especially in vari- 
ous shades of red and crimson. Phloxes, rose-cam- 





pions, oleanders, gladioli, sweetwilliam, 
roses, sweetpeas, asters, valerians, cle 
matis, verbenas, lilies-of-the-day, aloes, 
pansies, and other flowers are cultivated with 
much taste and success, as in so many other 
places in Holland. The burgomaster (or “‘ Lord 
Mayor,” as a resident termed him in speaking 
to the writer) resides in one of the neatest villas 
in the place; and, judging from the prevailing 
quiet and good order amongst the inhabi- 
tants, he must have an easy task in the local 
government of the town. There are several 
inns, one of which, the Hétel Bellevue, near 
the railway-station, is much more comfortable 
than its modest and unpretentious aspect might 
lead the traveller to expect. Even the swallows 
find a welcome there, and boldly fly in and out 
of their nests in the verandah, close above the 
heads of the guests, who may be smoking their 
cigars outside the parlour windows. A canal 
brings considerable traffic to Steenwyk; and, in 
various directions, long avenues of graceful trees 
line the roads, which extend across the green 
meadows for miles around. 

To the eastward of the town these meadows are 
bordered by a marshy and turfy region, abound- 
ing in shallow pools of dark-coloured water, 
where, at certain periods of the year, a consider- 
able quantity of peat for fuel is procured, the 
preparation of which furnishes much useful occu- 
pation to many poor persons. At the beginning 
of this century most of this district consisted of 
such marshy and moorland tracts, and was, to a 
great extent, an unreclaimed wilderness. But a 





great change has subsequently been. wrought over 
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a large part of the neighbourhood. Fruitful gar- 
dens, well-planted woodlands, and fertile farms 
now extend over thousands of acres in this vicin- 
ity which were previously waste and desolate. A 
multitude of the poorest inhabitants of the Dutch 
cities have here found themselves in easy and 
happy possession, not merely of the proverbial 
‘‘three acres and a cow,” but of six or seven 
acres, and various animals besides a cow. It is 
the establishment of the ‘‘ Agricultural Colonies” 
of East Holland which has wrought this change, 
and literally converted the wilderness into a fruit- 
ful field. The English visitors who have occa- 
sionally found their way thither have rarely taken 
the trouble to describe to their fellow-country- 
men what they have seen at these places. It is 
related of one such British traveller that, having 
engaged a carriage to convey him the five miles 
from Steenwyk to the nearest part of the settle- 
ment, he, on arrival*at Fredericksoord, jumped 
out, turned himself round to the four points of 
the compass, giving a rapid glance in each direc- 
tion, then exclaimed, ‘‘ Now I have seen these 
celebrated Dutch colonies,” and immediately re- 
entering his carriage, ordered the driver to return 
to Steenwyk. From such a class of visitants it is 
not to be expected that much information respect- 
ing these or any other interesting establishments 
can have been derived. But the “colonies” are 
really worthy of careful observation and study. 
They were originally founded, in 1818, by 
General Van den Bosch, the illustrious philan- 
thropist and statesman, who, as Governor-General 
of Java and the Dutch East Indies, occupies a 
foremost position in the modern history of his 
country. Aided by the Government and a number 
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miles from each other, in the respective localities 
of Steenwyk (Fredericksoord), Ommerschans (nine 
miles from Meppel, in Overyssel), and Veenhuizen 
(as many miles west of Assen, in Drenthe). These 
still remain, and two other “colonies,” those of 
Wilhelmsocrd and Wilhelminasoord, have subse- 
quently been added in the vicinity of Frede- 
ricksoord. 

But the original plans of the projectors of these 
establishments were not attended by the success 
which had been hoped for. It had been expected 
that the vast tracts of waste land in East Holland 
would afford a field for the general deportation of 
the great body of the pauper and beggar classes 
of the large towns, and enable them, with a cer- 
tain degree of help from the benevolent, to be 
converted into industrious and _ self-supporting 
members of the community. But the frailties of 
human nature, and various practical difficulties 
connected with social and legal conditions, ulti- 
mately tended to disappoint the more sanguine 
anticipations of success which had been enter- 
tained, at least by many, at the outset of these 
experiments. In particular, there was a want of 
due classification and discrimination in the selec- 
tion of the persons who were to be furnished with 
land, livelihood, and employment. A large num- 
ber of habitual paupers and wilfully lazy beggars 
and tramps were-sent to these colonies, but on 
their arrival were found to have brought their old 
dispositions and indolent stubbornness with them. 
The Government granted considerable pecuniary 
help to the founders of these settlements on the 
condition of their charging themselves with the 
maintenance of this low class of the population ; 
but the great mistake was made at the same time 





HOTEL AND DIRECTOR'S HOUSE AT FREDERICKSOORD FREE COLONY. 


of benevolent citizens, he purchased ten thousand 
acres of waste land in East Holland and divided 
them into three groups of agricultural settlements, 
or “colonies,” situated, from twenty to thirty-five 


of withholding from the managers the powers of 
punishment, discipline, or restraint, which were 
imperatively necessary for successfully dealing 
with such a mixed multitude. 
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After a long pericd of difficulty and vicissitude, 
a crisis arrived in the history of the colonies. 
They became hopelessly involved in debt and 
embarrassment, and at length, in 1859, the 
Government authoritatively interposed, discharged 
their pecuniary obligations, relieved the managers 


| 
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tion, therefore, of the three “ free” colonies has 
for its basis the selection of the more worthy and 
promising class of destitute persons instead of the 
promiscuous reception of suitable andeunsuitable 
alike. An object prominently kept in view is the 


provision of permanent instead of casual occupa- 


THE HORTICULTURAL SCHOOL AT FREDERICKSOORD FREE COLONY. 


from the more troublesome portion of their popu- 
lation—the beggars, drunkards, and vagrants— 
and separated this class entirely from the respect- 
able “ colonists,” removing them to the establish- 
ments of Veenhuizen and Ommerschans, which 
have since remained wholly under State manage- 
ment as prison-farms, or penal colonies, whilst 
the three settlements of Fredericksoord, Wil- 
helmsoord, and Wilheiminasoord have continued 
to be devoted to the reception of the respectable 
poor or destitute persons of industrial habits. 
This triad forms the “free” colonies, and since 
1859 has been entirely managed by the repre- 
sentatives of the original projectors of the heath- 
land colonisation scheme. 

This management consists of five directors, 
with a resident superintendent and a series of 
auxiliary committees and subscribers scattered 
over all Holland, and forming collectively the 
Beneficence Society of the Netherlands (Maat- 
schappij van Weldadigheid). The directors from 
time to time have included in their ranks some of 
the foremost philanthropists of the country, such 
as the two Counts of Limburg Stirum (father and 
son), M. van Ufford, and others. The super- 
intendents who have especially helped to re- 
organise the colonies successfully are the late 
M. Jongkindt Coninck, a most indefatigable and 
disinterested worker, and his able successor, 
M. F. B. Léhnis, whose previous experience in 
Great Britain and Germany had given him much 
practical acquaintance with the best methods of 
dealing with pauperism. 

The modern and more successful administra- 





tion for the persons sent to the colonies; and 
further, that this occupation shall be of the most 
healthy and improving nature, and calculated also 
to interfere as little as possible with the industrial 
interests of the unassisted members of the work- 
ing classes. 

Hence, of late years, the settlers on the “ free’ 
colonies have been almost exclusively selected from 
such of the deserving poor as have manifested a 
capacity for steady labour, and especially those who 
have been accustomed to gardening or agriculture. 
The members of the Beneficence Society are divided 
into local groups for the exercise of the privilege of 
selecting colonists from amongst their poorer neigh- 
bours. When any group has contributed / 120 
to the funds of the Society, it receives in return 
the perpetual right of sending one family to the 
colony. On the death or removal of the head of 
the family thus settled, another opportunity of 
presentation recurs to the same local group of 
subscribers or their successors. 

The free colonies comprise 5,000 acres of land 
divided into three villages, or townships, which are 
several miles distant from each other, though con- 
nected by excellent roads, avenues, and canals. 
The population of the three consists of nearly 1,800 
persons, all of whom are subject to the regulations 
and conditions laid down by the directors of the 
Beneficence Society and administered by their resi- 
dent superintendent. Many of the “ colonists” re- 
main there for long periods, as thirty or forty years, 
or for life. But they are liable to expulsion and to 
the forfeiture of their privileges and tenancies if 
guilty of bad conduct, as drunkenness or grave 

321 
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insubordinatior:. Consequently there is abundant 
security for the maintenance of order and har- 
mony. 

The colonists are divided into two classes, 
namely, hired labourers, and free farmers. On 
arrival, every comer is first employed as a hired 
labourer, so as to undergo a certain amount of 
testing and training. Work is found for him and 
for his family in connection with one or other of the 
six large farms, to which 1,250 acres of the estate 
are devoted, or in the several establishments on the 
estate in which various industries and handicrafts 
are carried on, such as the preserving of fruit and 
vegetables for foreign export, the weaving of mats, 
rugs, and baskets, the making of butter, and so 
forth. In these industries many hundred persons 
find occupation here at regular wages. About 
fifty girls are employed in the fruit-preserving 
alone. 

Such of the settlers as have received from some 
local group of subscribers the presentation to a 
small farm are, after due trial, inducted into the 
possession of six or seven acres of land, and are 
further supplied with a house, a cow, and a certain 
amount of provender, seeds and implements. 
These possessions have to be paid for by gradual 
instalments, on the completion of which their 
owners are at liberty to sell as much of their live- 
stock and vegetable or other produce as they may 
have ready for the market. 

There are five schools on the free colonies, 
which are supplied with teachers by the Govern- 
ment. The education here is (as is the case 
everywhere in the elementary schools of Holland) 
quite undenominational, not even the reading of 
the Bible being permitted. It is matter for deep 
regret amongst the best people in that country 
that the use of the Holy Scriptures is by law pro- 
hibited in all the common schools. Even the 
“colonies” are not exempted from this system. 
Nor, further, is there any security that the teachers 
selected by the State will necessarily be persons 
of religious character. However, the managers 
of the “colonies” do what they can to supple- 
ment this undenominational education with defi- 
nite religious instruction at certain periods. They 
have provided Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish 
places of worship on the estate, with ministers of 
these respective denominations. A medical officer 
is also engaged, whose duty it is to visit each 
household on the colonies once a week, and 
oftener in case of illness or necessity. 

About one hundred orphan children, chiefly 
from Rotterdam and other large towns, are boarded 
out amongst the families resident at the colonies. 
For the maintenance of each child about / ‘10 is 
paid by the municipal or other authorities of the 
locality from which such boarded-out young per- 
son is sent. A process of permanent dispauper- 
isation is thus secured for a large number of 
orphans. A similar system, it may be remembered, 
is adopted with much advantage by the Boards of 
Guardians of some of the towns of Great Britain. It 
is decidedly superior to the older mode of bringing 
up children in workhouses with adult paupers, or 
even in barrack-like schools too large to admit of 
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family training. Several judicious philanthropists. 


at Liverpool, who have no “ agricultural colony” 
at hand for the disposal of their “ waifs and 
strays,” have found an excellent field for child- 
emigration in Canada, where there are abundance 
of homes into which destitute English children 
are welcomed for the sake of their domestic and 
general help. The similar “‘ boarding-out” has 
been and is an important addition to the useful- 
ness of the Dutch colonies at and near Frede- 
ricksoord. It greatly increases the liveliness and 
happiness of the homes of the residents scattered 
over those large estates and smaller allotments. 

~ After several years industrial training and educa- 
tion at the “colonies,” these young people, and 
also many of the children of the permanent resi- 
dents there, are distributed into situations in 
various parts of Holland. The girls readily obtain 
occupation in families, shops, and factories ; the 
boys as easily find openings for their services 
amongst farmers. Many of them are particularly 
skilful in the management of horses and cattle, 
and hence become useful grooms and drovers. 
The Dutch Government endeavours to attract 
some of these handy lads into the army and navy. 
But it is certainly far better for them to enter the 
ranks of prosperous and productive industry than 
to be devoted to the practice of the destructive 
arts and exposed to the destiny of becoming “‘ food 
for cannon.” 

One of the most interesting features of the 
colonies is the new Horticultural School at 
Fredericksoord, founded by Mr. Gerard Adrian 
van Swieten, a military officer of Delft, who, 
having lost his only son, a very promising youth, 
desired to establish some beneficent institution 
as a permanent and useful memorial of one so 
loved. He ultimately decided upon this mode of 
cayrying out his wish, and presented to the 
“colony” the funds necessary to build and endow 
a school of gardening, which is in some respects, 
though on a limited scale, superior to any other 
similar establishment in Holland. The course of 
study extends over three years. A library of 
valuable works, an able instructor, and beautiful 
gardens at and near the school, afford rare facili- 
ties for the young students who are privileged to 
become inmates of this foundation. 

At Fredericksoord, also, is the neat one-storey 
residence of Mr Léhnis, the superintendent of 
the free colonies. Land here is not so costly as 
in the towns and cities, consequently persons who 
dislike going up many stairs can readily obtain 
houses with most or all of their apartments on 
one level. Adjoining the superintendent's resi- 
dence is a comfortable hotel and boarding-house 
for the accommodation of visitors to the estates. 
This also has been partially erected through the 
liberality of private individuals, who desired to 
afford greater facilities than had hitherto existed 
for the friends of the ‘‘colonists,” and for students 
of social economy, to become acquainted with the 
interesting experiments in agriculture, horti- 
culture, and other industrial developments, which 
are furnished at that spot. 

For not only are the “colonies” devoted to 


individualisation or of the ordinary conditions of j training the labourers and settlers in their own 
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support and prosperous self-help, but they also 
contain six model farms, of more than two hundred 
acres each, which are designed to supply agri- 
cultural object lessons, on a large scale, to the 
farmers and peasantry of the Netherlands. Here 
may be advantageously studied the best modes 
and results of breeding horses and cattle, of the 
selection and succession of crops and seeds, of 
laying out farms, gardens, and plots, of construct- 
ing cottages and out-buildings, and also, and 
especially, of the development of forestry and 
plantations. 

Great and successful attention has been directed 
to the last-named department on these estates. 
In addition to the planting of 800 acres with 
trees, the roads, lanes, and canals have been so 
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But on the only occasion on which they enteréd 
the lists with others, in a public competition, they 
carried off the prize offered for the best butter, by 
the Drenthe Agricultural Society, against a score 
of rivals. 

The excellent quality of the various crops raised 
by the colonists is universally approved, especially 
their potatoes, beans, peas, oats, rye, buckwheat, 
and cabbages. Their preserves, pickles, canned 
vegetables, cheese, baskets, mats, and other pro- 
ducts of industry have also a good reputation. 

On the whole, these interesting establishments 
afford successful examples, though to a limited 
extent, of certain methods of aiding the respect- 
able poor to help themselves, and of instructing 
the general population in the best modes of farm- 
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ENTRANCE TO THE QUADRANGLE OF 


generally lined with them that 23,000 oaks alone 
are now growing along the thoroughfares. Every- 
where the visitor finds himself near beautiful 
avenues and leafy arcades. The bark of many of 
these trees is sold to tanners, and. brings in con- 
siderable profit. 

The colonies are at length nearly self-sup- 
porting; although the help of their subscribers 
cannot be altogether dispensed with. And inas- 
much as they are thus in a certain degree main- 
tained by special gifts, the directors’ have felt it 
incumbent upon them to avoid as far as possible 
any marked competition with the industry and 
labour of neighbouring farmers or other workers 
who have to depend entirely on their own un- 
aided exertions. It is the object of the colony to 
maintain a high standard of quality in its products 
rather than to multiply their amount, and to stimu- 
late and encourage: by a good example, and by the 
lessons of their educational farms, more than to 
overload the produce markets in an age of great 
general rivalry in trade and agriculture, both at 
home and abroad. On this account the colonists 

ave not usually competed for agricultural prizes. 


THE PENAL COLONY OF OMMERSCHANS, 


ing, gardening, and forestry. The utilisation and 
development of many thousand acres of land, for 
the most part lying waste hitherto, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, might be stimulated, if practical 
attention was more generally directed to the re- 
sults, as to forestry in particular, attained at 
these Dutch colonies. 


IIl.—THE PENAL COLONIES. 


A few observations may be added respecting 
the other or penal class of Dutch agricultural 
colonies, which are located on two large estates, 
distant respectively from twenty to thirty miles 
from the “free” institutions already described. 
The larger of these is Veenhuizen, consisting of 
3,000 acres of land, containing a population of 
nearly 1,500 beggars and misdemeanants, com- 
mitted by the magistracy from all parts of Hol- 
land. They are lodged in three blocks of buildings, 
one of which is devoted to women. The cultiva- 
tion of the land and enforced handicraft labour 
of various kinds furnish abundant occupation for 
the inmates, 
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At the other penal colony, at Ommerschans, no 
women are received. It consists of 800 men, on 
an estate of 1,500 acres, most of which has been 
converted from a heath-land into beautiful tracts 
of forest, meadow, and garden. A large canal 
passes by it, and the great hollow square of low 
buildings devoted to residence and factory work is 
nearly surrounded bya branch canal. The gardens 
of the officers are, in the spring and summer 
months, brilliant with masses of blossom, which 
render it the more difficult for a visitor to realise 
that he is in a penal institution. 

The presence of armed police, however, and 
eertain precautionary requirements, mark a differ- 
ence between these and the free colonies already 
described. There is also a distinctive range of 
punishment cells, or “‘ dark holes,” in which these 
involuntary colonists find themselves incarcerated 
for a few days or a week’s meditation, with bread 
and water, in case of special insubordination. 
Apart from these features, and from the generally 
low-looking countenances of the inmates of 
Ommerchans and Veenhuizen, the aspect of the 
penal colonies resembles those for the free settlers 
at and around Fredericksoord. 

The ride from Meppel (one of the chief butter- 
markets of Holland) to Ommerschans is through 
nine miles of bushy lanes amg@ avenues, across a 
very level but often very windy district. The 
traveller's hat is apt to be blown into some hedge 
or canal by the sudden gusts which meet him on 
his way. There are many toll-houses and little 
taverns for the sale of spirit here, as elsewhere, in 
Holland. Amongst the birds common to this 
vicinity is a marked frequency of magpies. But 
all along the way it is evident that during the past 
century a great change has everywhere been 
effected in the landscape by the patient industry 
of the farmers and cottagers, whose comfortable 
dwellings and neatly-kept grounds are noticed on 
each side of the route, and as far as the eye can 
reach. 

The great central establishment at Ommers- 
chans, although consisting of a quadrangle of one- 
storied buildings, is more roomy and spacious than 
would be supposed from the first glance. Forthe 
roofs and garrets are large and afford space 
for a number of extensive workshops, in which 
busy groups of weavers, basket-makers, sack- 
sewers and others are kept actively employed. If 
they work well they derive a share of profit from 
the sale, or valuation, of the products. If they 
are lazy or disobedient, they have to adjourn 
awhile to one of the dark cells. 

At meal-times they assemble in long halls 
below the garret-factories. There also they sleep 
at night, in double rows of hammocks suspended 
from the beams of the ceiling and from the walls. 
The pleasure derived from this daily and nightly 
companionship with a motley, careless, jovial crew, 
many of whom are troubled with little, if any, 
scruple of conscience as to words or deeds, con- 
stitutes a great charm for many of the inmates of 
Ommerschans and Veenhuizen; so much so, 
indeed, that a considerable proportion of them 
have been committed several times in succession 
to one or other of these rural retreats, where, 











despite the occasional dark cell, the abundance of 
good food (superior to that obtainable by multi- 
tudes of honest toilers in Holland) and the healthy 
cheerful conditions of daily and nightly existence 
render the life easy and attractive. Every beggar 
or misdemeanant committed to either of the two 
penal colonies must remain there for one year at 
least. On reconviction the period of detention is 
extended to two years. 

The Dutch Government are finding, by expe- 
rience, that shorter periods of cellular confinement 
in a regular prison are much more efficacious for 
deterring beggars and drunkards from repetitions of 
their offences than a longer residence at the 
“country seats” of Ommerschans and Veenhui- 
zen. Consequently the resort to separate im- 
prisonment for this class is likely to increase in 
Holland for the future: and it is not improbable 
but that, ultimately, one, at least, of the penal 
colonies will be sold or appropriated to some 
other object than the maintenance ‘of an un- 
abashed, unreformed, and unintimidated crew of 
beggars and youghs. # Here, as in all other coun- 
tries, it has been found that the great Scripture 
principle holds for ever true —‘“ Evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners.” This is a funda- 
mental axiom for all concerned in the reformation 
of the criminal classes. {Every kind of imprison- 
ment or detention, where the offenders are allowed 
to associate with each other, tends to become a 
school of crime and a means of perpetuating 
those evils and outrages which ought rather to be 
diminished and restrained as much as possible. 

There is a wide-spread feeling in Holland that 
the penal colonies have very imperfectly fulfilled 
the object for which they were designed, and that 
material changes in their discipline are needful. 
Perhaps the best that can be said for them is that 
they constitute a sort of home-transportation sys- 
tem for much of the moral scum and refuse of the 
large towns, and that if their inmates are neither 
reformed nor deterred, they are at least withdrawn, 
for considerable periods, from being sources of 
mischief and annoyance to the community. But 
it would be a much better result if means could be 
devised for more thoroughly and permanently con- 
verting them into honest citizens. When dis- 
charged from Veenhuizen and Ommerschans they 
find it exceedingly difficult, and often actually 
impossible, to obtain employment. | They are 
dreaded and suspected, hence they are apt to be- 
come reckless and abandoned. There thus seems 
a call in Holland for much more effort than has 
hitherto been forthcoming in the direction of Dis- 
charged Prisoners’ Aid Societies and Rescue Com- 
mittees. The churches also might with much 
advantage recognise increasingly the real “ mis- 
sion” field afforded by the lives and souls of these 
adult ‘‘ waifs and strays” in the penal colonies. 
Too many of them appear to have lost hope and 
self-respect. 

Even in the interment of the deceased at the 
penal colonies, there is room for some improve- 
ment. For example, at Ommerschans, some hun- 
dreds have been buried; but no neatly-mounded 
graves mark the resting-place of their dust. The 
ground above their remains is raked over like @ 
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smooth bare seed-plot for growing turnips and 
radishes. ‘* That is the end,” exclaimed one of 


the officers, pointing to this desolate spot. But 
even in death there should be such decent regard 
shown to the departed as at least to cherish in 
their survivors a belief in the immortal hope held 
out by the blessed Gospel of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. The dead officers and their rela- 
tives have raised graves and tomb-stones placed 





above their bones. Surely the poor buried objects 
of their former custody might also have some 
appropriate respect paid to their final resting- 
place. Both as to the present and the future, both 
for the offending and the reputable classes of 
society, it is religion, with its bright prospects and 
solemnly-enforced responsibilities, which can 
alone afford the most effectual means of restora- 
tion to, and progress in, the better life. 
W. TALLACK,. 


THE WONDERFUL ORGAN. 


ANY years ago there lived an organ builder 
who knew he was clever. He had produced 
a great many organs, and each one was of 
greater perfection than those that had gone before. 
At last he achieved one which was so wonderfully 
made that it could play of itself whenever a bridal 
couple entered the church with hearts attuned to 
the service of God, humble in their own eyes and 
well-pleasing in His. And when he had accom- 
plished this he went a-visiting among the maidens 
of the country, choosing the most well-favoured 
and best of them all, and his own wedding was 
being celebrated. But when he approached the 
church with his lovely bride, followed by a great 
procession of friends and relatives, all of them 
gaily adorned with flowers, his heart swelled with 
the pride of his success. He gave not a thought 
to her who was about to become his wife, nor did 
he think of God, who had so blessed him, but 
he only thought of himself and his cleverness, 
and how the people would marvel and praise him 
on hearing the organ play of itself. With these 
thoughts he entered the church, the fair bride 
beside him; but, lo! the organ was silent. He 
felt grievously mortified, thinking in his proud 
heart that it must be the fault of his bride, and 
that very likely she was not so good as in his fond- 
ness he had believed her to be. And what with 
his pride and the disappointment of it all, his sus- 
picion so weighed on him that at nightfall he left 
her secretly, going far away. In a distant country, 
where no one knew him, he took up his abode, 
dissatisfied with all things, and never another 
organ would he make. 

Ten years came and went, and in the end he fell 
a-longing for his home; the forsaken bride drew 
his heart, her image urging him day and night to 
return. And strive against it as he would, he kept 
thinking of her, how lovely she had been, how 
good withal, and how evil it had been of him to 
forsake her, the thought of her leaving him no 
peace till he yielded: he resolved to go back to 
her and ask her to forgive him. Day and night he 
continued his journey and his feet grew sore; but 
the nearer he came to his home the greater was 
his fear whether she would receive him back to 
her own old tender love. 








After many days he beheld the steeples of his 
native city radiant with sunbeams, and fell a-run- 
ning for very eagerness. Other wayfarers by the 
road laughed at his haste, wondering if he were a 
fool or a thief. But when he entered the city the 
first sight that greeted him was a funeral proces- 
sion, a great number of mourners following the 
coffin, and all of them wept. 

‘Who is it that you are burying, and for whom 
all these tears ?” he inquired. 

‘* The sweet bride of the organ builder,” he was 
told, ‘“‘ whom he forsook. She has been like an 
angel among us ever since, helping the poor and 
nursing the sick, and her last resting-place shall 
be in the church.” 

He listened and said never a word, but with 
bowed head he walked beside the coffin, touching 
the pall with atrembling hand. No one recog- 
nised him, and he was not interfered with. He 
sobbed and wept; but at the sight of his deep 
grief the people thought, “No doubt he is one 
of the numberless poor to whom the deceased 
showed kindness in the days of her merciful 
life.” 

The church was reached and the coffin was car- 
ried in, when, hark! a wondrous strain. The 
organ was playing, untouched by hands, and the 
sounds floating through the building were not like 
an earthly song. They put down the coffin, and a 
great stillness had fallen on the people, the organ 
builder leaning against a pillar, with eyes closed, 
and folding his hands. And the music rose and 
swelled, filling their hearts with awe; but a holy 
joy descended on his. He knew that God had 
forgiven him; sorrow had humbled him, and his 
pride was gone. 

The music ceased. . A worn traveller lay still by 
the pillar. They lifted him and found him dead ; 
and discovering it was even the organ builder 
himself who had thus returned they buried him 
with his bride. But the organ once more lifted its 
voice as they closed the grave: it was the song of 
things longed for and vanished in the final con- 
tent. The people remembered it, but never again 
was the organ heard thus playing all of itself 


From the German, by Julie Sutter. 
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THE USEFULNESS OF OLD AGE. 


\\#° speaks slightingly of the value of old | 


age ? 

Sir William Temple quotes with approba- 
tion the saying of an acquaintance of his who held 
that “‘a man must be a mean wretch who desired 
to live after three score.” But really this is to 
ignore all the pleasures, uses, and advantages to 
be found in plenty in the vale of years. 

There was more sense in an old Frenchwoman 
—she was not far from eighty—of whom it is told 
that when on one occasion she was running over 
the catalogue of her ailments her physician said 
to her, ‘‘ What would you have, madam? I can- 
not make you young again!” 

‘I know that, doctor,” she replied. ‘‘ What I 
want you to do is to help me to grow old a little 
longer.” 

Of the usefulness of old age there cannot be a 
doubt. Useless! Why, a man’s work is never 
done till he dies, and when we find ourselves in 
the world with the marks of age upon us the 
natural inference is that we are left here with 
something to do. No age is useless, and just as 
every day is the best day in the year, so every age 
is the best age of life. , 

It is true that old age is not taken advantage of 
as it should be. People do not study the art of 
being old, and so when they come to years let 
many chances slip which otherwise they might 
turn to the advantage both of themselves and their 
fellows. 

Old age has its defects; no one denies it. So 
has youth and so has middle life. But it has its 
compensations, and of all unreasonable sayings 
one of the most unreasonable is that there ever 
comes a time, unless by our own fault, when old 
age, as an Eastern poet puts it, “‘ classes us among 
things no longer of use and value.” When strength 
fails our spirits are apt to sink, but they sink with- 
out reason, and the sooner they are brought up 
again to the point of contentment the better. To 
despair—to put it on the lowest possible ground— 
brings no advantage. 

Old age is certainly a blessing to be desired and 
striven after. In his famous treatise on “‘ A Sober 
Life,” Cornaro, a Venetian nobleman who lived to 
be nearly a hundred, put this in an original way, 
which we may quote without being exactly held to 
endorse his strong form of expression. ‘ Lon- 
gevity,” he says, “ought to be highly valued by 
good men. As to others, it is no great matter if 
it is not duly prized by them since they are a dis- 
grace to mankind, so that their death is rather of 
service to the public.” 

A well-known physician points out how foolish 
it is to imagine that the period of old age is 
not one to be desired, that it is a time of much 
weariness both of mind and body, and devoid of 
all enjoyment. “If attention,” he says, “has 
been paid to the health during youth and adult 
life, so that old age is reached in comparative 
strength and vigour, there will be much enjoy- 








ment in these latter years.” Natural constitution, 
the circumstances into which a man is born, as 
well as the conditions under which his life-work 
has to be done, have also their place in the result ; 
but the Jaws of health, as they are better under- 
stood, tend not only to increase of years but to 
increase of happiness. 

But what are we to reckon as the declining 
period of man’s existence? The point at which 
old age taps us on the shoulder, and says it comes 
to keep us company, varies with every individual. 
It depends a great deal on circumstances, which 
are hardly the same in any two cases. Some 
writers have said that a man is old at forty-five, 
others have set down seventy as the normal stan- 
dard. Dr. John Gardner, who has written on 
“Longevity,” remarks, ‘‘ Long observation has 
convinced me that sixty-three is an age at which 
the majority of persons may be termed old, and 
as a general rule we may adopt this as the epoch 
of the commencing decline of life.” 

Suppose then we agree to call no man old till 
he is past sixty-three. Let us set down the names 
of some of the illustrious people of the world who 
have prolonged their days of usefulness after that 
age. We shall make a table of them, and begin 
it with those who have died at seventy—that is to 
say, with those in whom the springs of life have 
not stood still till they have had at least seven 
years of old age. It will be found, however, to be 
far from exhaustive, and every reader may find 
pleasure in adding to it from his own stock of in- 
formation. 

Age at | Age at 

Death. Death. 

70—Columbus ; Lord Chat- | 80—Plato; Wordsworth ; 
ham; Petrarch; Co- | Ralph Waldo Emer- 
pernicus ; Spallan- son; Kant; Thiers; 
zani ; Boerhaave ; William Cullen. 
Gall. 81—Buffon; Edward Young; 

71—Linneus. Sir Edward Coke; 

72—Charlemagne ; Samuel | Lord Palmerston. 
Richardson; Allan | 82—Arnauld. 

Ramsay; John Locke; | 83—Wellington; Goethe; 
Necker. Victor Eugo. 
73—Charles Darwin; Thor- | 84—Voltaire; Talleyrand ; 

waldsen. Sir William Herschel. 
74—Handel; Frederick the | 85—Cato the Wise; New- 
Great ; Dr. Jenner. ton ; Benjamin Frank- 
75—Haydn ; Dugald Stew- lin ; Jeremy Bentham. 
art. 86—Earl Russell ; Edmund 
Halley; Carlyle. 
88—John Wesley. 
89— Michael Angelo. 
go—Sophocles. 
99— Titian. 
100—Fontenelle. 


76—Bossuet. 

77—Thomas Telford; Sir 
Joseph Banks; Lord 
Beaconsfield. 

78—Galileo ; Corneille. 

79—William Harvey; Ro- 
bert Stevenson ; 
Henry Cavendish. 





We may question the utility of the lives of some 
of these people, but most of them furnish good 
examples of useful old age. It may be said that 
they were exceptional in living so long, but if what 
the best authorities say be true, the exceptions 
ought to be the people who die young, and not 
those who prolong their lives and carry on their 
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-work till they are old. Few of us may find our- 


selves, like Lord Palmerston, in our greatest 
vigour at seventy, or be able, like Thiers, to rule 
France at eighty, or have any spirit for playing the 
author, like Goethe and Victor Hugo, when over 
eighty; or for playing the musician, like Handel 
and Haydn, when over seventy; but by good 
management we may do wonders. 

The wisest men and the best have been con- 
spicuous for working to the end, not taking the 
least advantage of the leisure to which one might 
think they were entitled. They have found their 
joy in pursuing labours which they believed use- 
ful either to themselves or to others. John Locke 
began a “‘ Fourth Letter on Toleration” only a 
few weeks before he died, and “ the few pages in 
the posthumous volume, ending in an unfinished 
sentence, seem to have exhausted his remaining 
strength.” The fire of Galileo’s genius burned to 
the very end. He was engaged in dictating totwo 
of his disciples his latest theories on a favourite 
subject when the slow fever seized him that 
brought him to the grave. Sir Edward Coke 
spent the last six years of his life in revising and 
improving the works upon which his fame now 
rests. John Wesley only the year before he died 
wrote: “*] am now an old man, decayed from head 
to foot. However, blessed be God! I do 


not slack my labours; I can preach and write 
still.” Arnauld, one of the greatest of French 
theologians and philosophers, retained, says Dis- 
raeli, “‘ the vigour of his genius and the command 
of his pen to his last day, and at the age of eighty- 


two was still the great Arnauld.” It was he who, 
when urged in his old age to rest from his labours, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Rest! Shall we not have the whole 
of eternity to rest in ?” 

A healthy old age cannot be reached without 
the exercise of many virtues. There must have 
been prudence, self-denial, and temperance at 
the very least. According to the proverb, he that 
would be long an old man must begin early to 
be one, and the beginning early just means taking 
a great many precautions commonly neglected till 
itis too late. More people would be found com- 
pleting their pilgrimage at alate date if it were not 
that, as a French writer puts it, ‘‘Men do not 
usually die; they kill themselves.” It is careless- 
hess about the most ordinary rules of healthy 
living and reluctance to say to pleasure, ‘‘ Gentle 
Eve, I will none of your apple,” that lay them low 
long before their time. 

The enjoyment of old age may be looked on 
then as a reward, and the aged may pride them- 
selves on being heirs to a rich inheritance assigned 
to forethought and common sense. Many years 
arean honour. They are an honour even in the 
case of the worldly, and a great deal more so 
when life has been regulated by motives higher 
than any the world can show. “The hoary 
head,” says Solomon, “is a crown of glory ;” but 
he adds this qualification, “if it be found in 
the way of righteousness.” Old people form a 
natural aristocracy, and to be ranked amongst 
them May be recommended to all who have an 
ambition to close their lives well up in the world. 

Besides supplying a reasonable object of am- 





bition, old age often makes itself useful in fur- 
nishing life with cheerfulness. A middle-aged 
man may be just wise enough to be miserable, 
but an old man’s additional knowledge and ex- 
perience not unfrequently bring him to the 
point of being a happy and contented philo- 
sopher. 

For a picture of an old man in this enviable 
state of mind, take Cornaro—we have quoted 
him already, but must do so again. In his eighty- 
third year we find him congratulating himself 
that in all probability he “had still a series of 
years to live in health and spirits and to enjoy this 
beautiful world, which is indeed beautiful to those 
who know how to make it so.” Even at ninety- 
five he wrote of himself as “sound and hearty, 
contented and cheerful.” ‘“ At this age,” he says, 
“‘T enjoy at once two lives: one terrestrial, which 
I possess in fact; the other celestial, which I 
possess in thought; and this thought is equal to 
actual enjoyment, when founded on things we 
are sure to attain, as I am sure to attain that 
celestial life, through the infinite mercy and 
goodness of God. 

Jeremy Bentham, who lived to be eighty-five, 
retained to the last the fresh and cheerful tem- 
perament of a boy. John Wesley, who died when 
he was eighty-eight, also had a happy disposition. 
“‘T feel and grieve,” he says, “ but by the grace 
of God I fret at nothing.” Goethe, who reached 
his eighty-third year, is another good example. 
Then there is Boerhaave, one of the most cele- 
brated physicians of modern times, who held that 
decent mirth is the salt of life, and in the 
exercise of his amiable qualities lived to be 
seventy. But, indeed, in the case of most old 
people, we believe it will be found that cheerful- 
ness is one of their leading characteristics. It is 
that, no doubt, that helps to make their lives so 
long. 

One of the uses of old age is that it is a store- 
house of recollections at the service, for the time 
being, of all who wish to become acquainted with 
the past. In some respects the occupation of 
tradition is nowadays gone, but everything is not 
yet confided—and never can be either—to the 
charge of paper and print. Many things, indeed, 
of bygone times of real value and interest lie in 
old people’s minds and not in books. When an 
old man dies a mass of information dies with him, 
not to be replaced, alas!—the old stories he has 
heard, the strange characters he has met, the 
peculiar incidents in which he has played a part. 
It is worse than the destruction of a unique 
volume, and sometimes equals that of a unique 
library. 

These treasures of memory are not only useful 
to others, but to the aged themselves. The 
retrospect of a long career, with all its varied 
associations, is one of the delights of declining 
life, and whatever the worldly possessions of the 
old may be, they are most to be envied on account 
of the mental wealth of this gallery of remem- 
brance. 

A great advantage of old age is that it may be 
trusted, as a rule, to see things in their true 
relationships. At earlier stages of life people 
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are inclined to view them either in relation to 
themselves and their own little interests, or in 
relation to other things, the importance of which, 
without much reason, they sometimes exaggerate, 
and quite as often under-estimate. There is 
always a difficulty about looking at things the 
right way, but the old experience least of it, for 
their minds are best illuminated. With them 


** The soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time hath made.” 


Thus it happens that the old are superior to 
the young in being more tolerant. The more we 
«now the more tolerant we become, whilst those 
whose knowledge is scanty are proverbially hard 
in their judgments. 

Age also sets a good example in composure 
and in the calm way in which it receives all that 
happens, and adapts itself to every changing 
circumstance. It has seen by experience that 
when things will not suit our will it is best to suit 
our will to things, and that by the opposition of 
passion to the inevitable nothing is to be gained. 

‘‘An old gentleman,” says Steele, in the 
‘“‘ Spectator,” speaking on this very subject, “‘ the 
other day, in discourse with a friend of his (re- 
flecting upon some adventures they had in youth 
together), cried out, ‘Oh, Jack, those were happy 
days !’ 

“«That is true,’ replied his friend; ‘ but 
methinks we go about our business more quietly 
than we did then.’ ” 

“One would think,” adds Steele, ‘“‘ it should be 
no small satisfaction to have gone so far in our 
journey that the heat of the day is over with us.” 

This calm temperament of the aged gives them 
a restraining influence over younger people. The 
restraint is not always perfect, but it is better 
than none at all. Without it and the gentle in- 
fluence of children it has been well remarked that 
this would be a cruel world. 

The presence of old people not only acts asa 
restraint, but it brings out unsuspected virtues in 
the young, and for that reason may be looked 
upon as essential to the completeness of human 
nature. A good deal of spiritual benefit will 
always be found to flow from obedience to the 
instruction, ‘‘Thou shalt rise up before the 
hoary head, and honour the face of the old 
man.” 

The usefulness of the old, however, in a large 
measure consists in their power to give good 
counsel, and so aid work with their tongues which 
they cannot touch with their hands. No one will 
be found to deny that. “ Days should speak, and 
the multitude of years should teach wisdom.” “ It 
is the duty,” says William Cobbett, in words 
which should be impressed on the minds of all 
who have seen more of life than their fellows—* It 

is the duty, and ought to be the pleasure, of age and 
experience to warn and instruct youth, and to 
come to the aid of inexperience. When sailors 
have discovered rocks or breakers, and have had 
the good luck to escape with life from amidst 
them, they, unless they be pirates or barbarians as 





well as sailors, point out the spots for the placing 
of buoys and of lights, in order that others may 
not be exposed to the danger which they have so 
narrowly escaped. What man of common hu- 
manity, having by good luck missed being entan- 
gled in a quagmire or quicksand, will withhold from 
his neighbour a knowledge of the peril without 
which the dangererous spots are not to be 
approached ?” 

The young and middle-aged, it is generally 
allowed, are inclined to slight the remarks and 
counsel of their elders. Latter-day Nestors, 
“from whose wise lips the speech, sweeter than 
honey, flows,” find their words of wisdom too 
often fall on the ears of an ignorant and inatten- 
tive audience. This has always been the way: 


** We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow, 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so.” 


A young man arguing with an old is apt to say, 
“I look upon my reasons as reasons, but upon 
your reasons as prejudices.” But let us not be 
hard: there may sometimes be a grain of truth in 
it. The aged, unless born under lucky stars and 
subject to genial influences, are apt to become 
fossilised in their views, and the more fossilised 
the less they will brook contradiction. 

The advice of an old man is sometimes not 
attended to because he wants character. His 
counsel is worth nothing in the way of influ- 
encing this critical world unless he is able— 
if personal references were only permitted—to back 
it up by saying, ‘‘ You may inquire about my past 
history of so-and-so, and you will find that what I 
preach I have tried hard to practise.” There are 
some old men who give good advice, not as the 
result of their having practised virtue, but by an 
effort of memory, as Shakespearean commentators 
suggest Polonius did when he gave his “‘ few pre- 
cepts” to his son Laertes. 

Good advice may often fail because it is not put 
in the right way, and the old may lose their legiti- 
mate influence because they fail in sympathy with 
their juniors. These may be willing enough to 
allow that ‘“‘ with the ancient is wisdom, and in 
length of days understanding,” but are strongly 
tempted to cold-shoulder even the best counsel 
when it comes from people who—quite, we believe, 
from want of thought, and not at all from intention 
—have the air of discouraging their efforts and 
throwing cold water on their enthusiasm. 

To have life lying before us and to have it lie 
behind are two very different things, but the old 
would do well, if only for the sake of speaking 
with effect, to try to preserve youthfulness of feel- 
ing, and sympathy with every youthful act and 
suggestion. Other advantages follow. ‘‘ Crabbed 
age and youth cannot live together,” but happy 
age and youth may, and be ail the better of the 
companionship. 

Such then is the usefulnesss of old age. And 
have we left out nothing? Yes a great deal: but 
it is impossible you know to say everything # 
once. 

JAMES MASON. 
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MASON. 


THE SEVENTH EARL OF SHAFTESBURY: 


INCIDENTS IN HIS LIFE AND LABOURS. 


PART II. 


SPEECHES, 


T is as a speaker on religious and philanthropic 
platforms that Lord Shaftesbury will be best 
remembered by tens of thousands of persons in 

all parts of the country. His speeches were, as he 
says, “like the sands on the seashore, innumera- 
ble,” and they were upon every conceivable sub- 
ject. He was guided in their preparation by a 
few simple rules, to which he remained faithful to 
the end of his career. “He did not write his 
speeches, and never accustomed himself to trust 
to notes. He got together all his evidence and 
everything he wished to quote, and these he put 
into shape, but the connecting matter he never 
formally prepared. He thought the subject well 
over, made himself master of the facts, and trusted 
for the rest to the inspiration of the moment. In 
one or two instances when he had to speak in the 
House of Lords, where less than anywhere else 
he felt the requisite inspiration, he committed 
his speech to memory, nearly word for word, and 
then handed the Ms., to which, however, he never 
referred, to the reporters for publication when he 
was specially anxious for an accurate report. It 
was a saying of his that, for an ordinary speech, 
it was not of great consequence how it was com- 
menced, but it was all-important how it ended, 
and he almost always, therefore, prepared his 
peroration, sometimes committing it to memory.” 

He was a very rapid speaker (he had the repu- 
tation of being the most rapid speaker in the 
House of Lords), and the reporters not unfre- 
quently complained that they found some difficulty 
in following him. 

Some of his most laborious speeches were on 
behalf of oppressed nationalities; and among 
those which cost him the greatest eflort was one 
in 1844 on behalf of the Ameers of Scinde—a long 
and forcible indictment against the Indian 
Government, in the course of which he said, 
referring to the Ameers, ‘‘ You have torn them 
from their thrones, reduced them to the level of 
your meanest dependants, seized their dominions, 
incarcerated their persons, plundered their houses, 
and exposed them to various forms of privation 
and insult.” In 1863 the persecution of the Poles 
by Russia drew forth from Lord Shaftesbury some 
of the most impassicaed speeches he ever uttered. 
In a speech at the Guildhall, which it “tore him to 
pieces to deliver,” he threw his whole mind and 
soul and strength into his pleading, and excited 
the most intense enthusiasm. In the House of 
Lords, on the same subject, he shortly afterwards 
made a speech of nearly three hours’ duration. 
Apart from the labour in the compilation of his 
facts and arguments, it was a subject which made 
a heavy demand upon his sympathies. There was 
@ passion and a pathos in his utterance which was 





never wrung from him more forcibly than when 
pleading the cause of oppressed and persecuted 
peoples. Among his celebrated speeches, subse- 
quent to those delivered on the Factory Question, 
was one on Indian Irrigation and Inland Naviga- 
tion, of which he says, *‘ Perhaps few of my efforts 
have cost me so much trouble to select, cut down, 
and prepare and arrange extracts, statements, and 
facts.” 

Lord Shaftesbury was, from his youth upwards, 
in the habit of using very strong and forcible 
language. ‘‘Sometimes,” says his biographer, 
“this habit carried him too far, and when this 
was the case no one regretted it more than him- 
self. Sometimes (when cruelty, injustice, and 
oppression were his theme) he regretted that 
language was inadequate to convey the expression 
of his indignation and disgust; sometimes he 
used ‘a Nasmyth hammer to crack a nut;’ and 
sometimes, in the heat and fervour of debate, or 
under the excitement of great popular applause, 
he was led away, as every orator more or less is 
led, into expressions which, had there been time 
to consider the choice of words, he would have 
modified or left unsaid. . . It was inevitable that 
occasionally he should be betrayed into the use 
of expressions stronger than the occasion justi- 
fied. The only wonder is that these betrayals 
were not of far more frequent occurrence.” 

Lord .Shaftesbury’s letters, which form a very 
important feature of the work before us, are ex- 
tremely interesting. The examples given in his 
correspondence with Mr. Haldane show “ his 
versatility of style, his flashes of humour, his 
sympathies and antipathies, and his Christian 


philosophy.” 


** Fine writing is the pest of all true theology ; people will 
be brilliant, startling, original ; and, in that spirit, they sacri- 
fice everything to a ‘ pregnant expression.’ ” 


** God will work out His own purpose according to His 
own wisdom. God will not prevent my being called a fool, 
but He will prevent my being one.” 


** Retrospect must be fearful in every reflecting soul. All 
time past is filled with negligences, lost or spoiled opportu- 
nities, shortcomings, and abundant sins. Retrospects ought 
to bring nothing but confession and repentance ; and then the 
prospect—the only thing to be cared for—will be peace and 
Joy: 

‘* Education may be, instead of a great blessing, a great 
curse. We are training boys and girls toorapidly. We have 
a thousand candidates for one place. The 999 live, then, by 
their wits, and the wits are turned to fraud and sensationalism. 
This is not an argument against education, but a warning. 
* Make it healthy and safe.’” 


** Disraeli isa Hebrew, and that to my mind always imparts 
a certain sense of reverence. I can never forget that of this 
race our Blessed Lord came according to the flesh.” 
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There are opinions expressed in these most 
interesting volumes which give scope to criticism, 
but there can be but one judgment as to the tenor 
and lofty spirit of the life portrayed. 


LAST YEARS. 


To many readers the record of Lord Shaftes- 
bury’s later years will perhaps have a greater 
charm than any other portion of the work. At 
the age of seventy he gave the following account 
of himself in his diary, a description which was 
upplicable, in great measure, to the remaining years 
of his life. 

“* Dec. 22nd, 1871.—I am seventy years of age 
and six months. My eyesight is very good, re- 
quiring glasses only for reading; I am somewhat 
<leaf. I sleep well, walk easily, though not very far 
without fatigue. Am tolerably erect, and have very 
few grey hairs. Whatever mind I ever had, I think 
that I retain. Memory may be—I am not quite 
sure—a little weakened. Doubtless it is so in 
respect of getting things by heart. Am generally 
calm and collected, though oftentimes in high 
spirits, and oftentimes exceedingly low. Yet in 
neither extreme do I alter the opinions I have 
formed. I do not, of course, as I used to do, look 
forward constantly to some fresh thing to be 
achieved. I estimate obstacles more accurately, 
and confess the very short time at command. I 
have nevertheless projects, and it is pleasant to 
indulge them, though I may never be able to exe- 
cute them. My feelings are as vivid and as keen 


as in my youth—on all subjects, I may say, except 


in cases of neglect or affront. Here, of course, I 
am not pleased; but I accept the matter, as the 
French say, a fact accompli, and there the question 
ends.” 

He was sensitive in the extreme all through life, 
and he was so on the question of old age. ‘The 
moment a man is said to bea fine man for his 
age,” he wrote, “ he is simply enjoying an eupho- 
nious term for a demi-twaddler. If he does any- 
thing well, people admire with a species of patron- 
ising compassion ; if he does it ill, they ascribe it 
to actual or approaching imbecility.” 

Nevertheless, it was his constant prayer that he 
might ‘‘ die in harness,” and his last years were 
full of unceasing activity. ‘‘ Restless activity they 
call it,” he said, ‘‘ but why? Only because others 
are so restful.” 

“There is nothing more curious, in the whole 
of the diaries of Lord Shaftesbury,” says his bio- 
grapher, ‘‘than the record of his old age. He 
contemplates it in a hundred unexpected ways, 
and from very original standpoints; he.speculates 
upon it, as if he were a disinterested person; he 
naively describes and discusses feelings and sensa- 
tions common to old age, but as if he had not the 
least conception that they proceeded from that 
cause. Thus, in 1883, when visiting his friends 
at Castle Wemyss, where his health hitherto had 
always been benefited, he begins to think ‘the air 
is relaxing. Soon get tired. I should like to try 
a very bracing climate.’ It does not seem to occur 
to him that the difference in feeling is due to 
age.” 





To the very last he laboured on, his faculties 
keenly alive, his heart tender as ever, his sympa- 
thies just as fresh and his plans just as numerous 
as at any other period of his life. 

The story of his last days, spent at Folkestone, 
whither he had gone for change of air and in the 
hope of recovering strength, is told by Mr. Hodder 
in the following words. 

“Free from distressing pain; with conscious- 
ness perfectly clear; surrounded by his sons and 
daughters, whom he loved with an untold and 
untellable love; undisturbed by any fear of death, 
unshaken in faith, and in full assurance of hope, 
he calmly waited the end. 

“In a cheerful room on the ground-floor, look- 
ing out on a pleasant lawn, shaded with trees, and 
beyond it the great wide sea, the small bed he had 
brought with him was placed, and here his last 
days were spent. He could step from his room to 
the balcony and drink in the life-giving air which 
he so much enjoyed, and on bright days could look 
across the sea to the white cliffs of sunny France. 
Very solemn and very beautiful was the calm of 
the evening tide, and very sacred was that cham- 
ber, in which the prayer was constantly breathed. 
‘Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.’ 

** During the interval which elapsed, he used to 
ask his daughters and his valet-—whichever hap- 
pened to be present—to read to him portions of 
the Bible he named to them. Every morning he 
begged that the twenty-third Psalm—that short 
cry of hope, beginning, ‘The Lord is my 
Shepherd: I shall not want’—might be read 
to him. 

“‘ He was, to the last, very anxious that the letters 
which still came to him should be answered, and 
used to dictate to his daughter, Lady Templemore, 
the replies he wished to be sent. 

“The very last matter of actual business which 
he attended to was the filling up of the living of 
Shaftesbury (of which he was patron), and much 
care and thought were bestowed by him on the 
appointment 

‘In the sacred chamber where he lay, fully con- 
scious that the end was near, one of his sons, 
come from Switzerland, where he was tending a 
loved one in her sickness, to whom he had to 
return, knelt before him at his bidding, and re- 
ceived his parting blessing, as the old patriarch 
laid his hand upon his head, bade him ‘ good-bye,’ 
and breathed a prayer. There other of his sons and 
daughters saw, day by day, the beauty of holiness, 
the grandeur of the triumph of faith. There one 
who came to bid him farewell, heard words like 
these: ‘I am in the hands of God; the ever- 
blessed Jehovah; in His hands alone. Yes, in His 
keeping, with Him alone.’ 

“Then came a day, the first day of October, 
when the sun was shining in meridian splendour, 
flooding his chamber with the light he loved so well. 
His faithful valet, Goldsmith, handed him some- 
thing, which he received with the words, ‘ Thank 
you.’ These were his last words. And then, a few 
minutes later, fully conscious to the last moment, 
he passed, without pain or sigh or struggle, into 
the ineffable light.” 

The epitaph of Lord Shaftesbury cannot be 
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written in better or more appropriate words than 
those of Holy Scripture : 

“When the ear heard him it blessed him, and 
when the eye saw him it gave witness to him, be- 
cause he delivered the poor that cried, and the 


fatherless and him that had none to help him. The 
blessing of him that was rec dy to perish came upon 
him, and he caused the widow's heart to sing for 
joy. He was eyes to the blind and feet was he to 
the lame He was a father to the poor.” 


— oo Ah 


“Our Ode Mon.” 


How oft a tew-three words let drap 
By passers in the streets, 

Will musin’ set a thoughtful chap, 
As on his way he fleets. 


A lovin’ tone—we upward look 
An’ see fond trustin’ eyes : 

An’ straight—like picters in a book— 
Our courtship mem’ries rise. 


A angry word —a bitter sneer— 
The tempter’s whispered guile— 
Awakes our anger or our fear, 
An’ clouds our path awhile. 


Just soo wi’ me, the t’other eve, 
As whoam from work I’d gone, 

I heerd a chap as brushed my sleeve 
Say sneerin—‘* Our Ode Mon!” 


It warnt the words as struck—alas !— 
They’m now soo common grown, 
Unnoticed I’d ha’ let ’em pass, 
But for the scornful tone. 


I turned, an’ found I knowed the lad, 
A silly hob-de-hoy ; 

Sport claimed what little thought he had, 
His pipe his greatest joy. 


O’ trades he’d tried some four or five, 
An’ failed in every one : 

-\n’ yet this laziest dog alive 
Could sneer at ‘‘ Our Ode Mon !”’ 


Ilis feyther—well, he couldner read, 
As ignorant was he 

As any mon yo’ ever seed 
In all the Black Country. 


He werena hondsome, for his face 
Shewed seam, an’ scar, an’ grime , 

An’ blue marks told, in many a place, 
3ad luck at blastin’ time. 


An’ then his legs wun soo much bowed, 
That boys inclined to rig 

Shouted—though little wit they showed— 
** Eh, Gaffer, stop that pig !” 


He warnt a burnin’ shinin’ light, 
Humbly his course he’d run, 

By one rule settlin’ wrong an’ right— 
** Doin’ as he’d ha’ done,” 


| 


O’ politics he nothin’ knowed-- 

He thought both sides wun right ; 
IIe voted just as he was told 

By them as claimed more light. 


An’ yet this chap, who'd never learned 
To read, an’ write, an’ sum, 

Full fifty ‘ears his bread had earned, 
An’ kep’ a decent whoam. 


Thro’ all the place a better mon 
Ne’er handled miner’s pick ; 
[le allays could be reckoned on ; 

Was sober all the week. 


An’ many a time, wi’out a thought 
O’ praise for what he done, 

Frem threatened death his mates he brought, 
Scornin’ the risks he run. 


A hero he, as true as them 
Who through fierce wars ha’ gone ; 
An’ yet his son—I blush for shame— 
Could sneer at ‘‘ Our Ode Mon !” 


His limbs wun warped wi’ honest toil, 
His face bore honour’s scars : 

A humble hero o’ the soil, 
Victor in labour’s wars. 


He’d gied his son what he’d ne’er had— 
A chaunce o’ gettin’ on ; 

But skeulin’ on’y taught the lad 
To sneer at ‘‘ Our Ode Mon!” 


I’ve heerd our parson say as how 
Some nation, famed of old, 

Punished ¢’en men who wouldn’t bow 
In reverence to the old. 


I wish our law these youths could reach 
Whose veneration ’s gone ; 

I think a taste o’ birch might teach 
Respect for ‘‘Our Ode Mon!” 


I often wonder what may be 
Ode England’s futur, when 

These graceless youths ha’ graceless sons 
To sneer at ‘‘ our ode men,” 


But, luckily, a// ain’t so blind ; 
Some can the kernel see, 

Though gnarled its shell, an’ rough its rind, 
An’ ugly it may be. 


Let’s hope this yeast o’ common sense 
May influence every one ; 

An’ due regard, from this time hence, 
Be paid to ‘‘ Our Ode Mon !” 


““TOM BROWN.” 





THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF WASOBIOYE. 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF 


HIS TRAVELS THROUGH ETHEREAL REGIONS. 


Adapted from the Fapanese by M. Kataoka, Author of ** The Yapanese Rip Van Winkle,” etc. 


CHAPTER I. 


ANY hundred years ago a man named Waso- 
bioye lived in Nagasaki. By trading with 
China and Holland he amassed a con- 

siderable fortune, and, having reared a large 
family, and feeling the burden of years creeping 
upon him, in his forty-eighth year he retired 
from active duty, bequeathing his flourishing 
business to his favourite son. Then, building 
a spacious mansion about two miles from the 
scene of his former labours, he resigned himself 
to a peaceful old age, unfettered by the cares and 
turmoil which had marked his past life. A great 
part of his time was devoted to fishing, and 
any day he might be discerned, far from land, 
casting his net, like one born to the sea. In 
this manner he acquired a taste for solitude, and, 
while in his little boat, often drifted idly for hours 
reflecting upon the many knotty. problems of 
nature and mankind. 

On the fifteenth of August, there being a lovely 
full moon, people began to visit their friends, as 
is the custom, to offer midsummer congratulations. 
Wasobioye, having by this time become a bit of a 
cynic, wished to flee from all the senseless chatter 
of his friends and relations, so, shortly before 
sundown, he unmoored his little boat, and, push- 
ing off, prepared for some hours of his favourite 
sport. 


| As he paddled to and fro along the coast the 
| sun sank, and soon a glimmering in the east be- 


tokened the rising moon. Higher and higher 
she soared until the horizon was flooded with 
light, and Wasobioye’s course upon the waters 
was like crossing a golden bridge. Filled with 
the picturesque beauty of the scene, he sang 
softly, and bending to his oars, reached the open 
sea, where he cast his lines. 


** Shiji-seiko-mina-tsuki-ni-Kisu 
Inishi-ye yori gin-jin ta-da Aki-o-toku.” 


‘** Fair is the moon to the beauty of the season, 
But the old poet sings that autumn is near.” 


But behind him, upon the western mountains, 
the storm-petrels gathered in a black cloud, and 
swooping down upon him with harsh, discordant 
cries, warned him of the approaching tempest. 
The winds began to whistle, and fine rain beat 
down upon him, so he turned and rowed with his 
face set homeward. But the squalls increased in 
power, blowing down his mast and tearing the 
sail into ribbons. Clouds obscured the moon 
and seemed to settle upon the waters, darkening 
| the surface so that he knew not in what direction 
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to steer; .so, resigning himself, and ceasing to 
struggle, he cried, 

“T trust to fate that I may reach some island.” 

Then, murmuring a prayer to Buddha, he sat 

uite still awaiting the sunrise. 

All through the night the boat drifted, and it 
seemed to Wasobioye that he dreamed. At 
length day broke, but grey and rainy; and, as he 
peered through the curtain of mist, he seemed 
alone in the universe, surrounded by water and 
cloud. For three days and nights this continued, 
then the weather cleared, yet the prospect re- 
mained the same; however, he did not give up 
hope, but, casting his line, he drew up a fine fish, 
which he devoured raw; this strengthened him 
somewhat. Thus he drifted for a long space, and 
finally entered the Sea of Mud (literally Yellow 
Sea), of which he had heard such strange stories 
in his youth. Here he was entirely becalmed, and 
could find no sustenance, because fish could not 
live in the sluggish waters; so he became weaker 
and weaker. For ten days he existed in this 
manner, until the hour of his death seemed not 
far off. 

Just as he was about to expire, a faint breeze 
came from the east, and, as it fluttered over him, 
seemed to bring healing on its wings. Harder 
and harder it blew, until the little boat was hurry- 
ing before it, and Wasobioye felt enough revived 
to raise himself and look about him, when, to his 
astonishment and delight, he saw a large island 
directly before him, and also noted that his boat 
was nearing it every moment. Soon the keel 
grated upon a beach of fine sand, and he crept 
out and, with feeble steps took his way inland, 
hoping soon to find a spring where he might 
quench his well-nigh intolerable thirst. 


CHAPTER II. 


His desire was quickly granted, but when he 


came near, alas! the water was red as blood. 
Still it exhaled a delicious aroma, and Wasobioye, 
fearing greatly, took a little in the palm of his 
hand and daintily sipped. The taste was so plea- 
sant that, casting all scruple aside, he threw him- 
self on the ground, and, as he drank greedily, felt 
himself endowed with the strength of ten ordinary 
men, while the blood danced riotously through his 
veins as if he were again a youth. 

“It is the mighty help of Buddha,” he cried. 

Wondering much to what country he had 
drifted, he crossed a low hill covered with many 
curious plants and flowers, and found himself in a 
strange place where the scenes were entirely 
different from those of his native land. He won- 
dered much as he gazed about him, when he was 
suddenly surrounded by a crowd of men and 
women, each seeming to speak adifferent language, 
so he thought to himself that this could be neither 
Nippon, Yezo, nor yet Corea, and must be Nankin 
or Pekin. Fortunately he spoke and understood 
the Chinese language, so asked what manner of 
country this was. 

Then he became as a deaf man; for as crows 
Surround the owl, so cach answered in his own 





language, and the result was confusion. He had 
begun to fear that he should never make himself 
understood, when, after a hasty consultation, five 
or six persons separated themselves from the others 
and hastened away. Soon they returned, escorting 
a man of about forty years, who, pushing through 
the chattering mass, appeared in front of Waso- 
bioye and asked in Chinese, 

** Who are you? Why did you come here ?” 

To these questions Wasobioye made answer, 

“IT come from Nagasaki in Japan. I was wrecked 
in a sudden storm, and, after nearly losing my life 
a score of times, I was driven hither. What coun- 
try is this, of which all the manners and customs, 
the houses, and even the very trees and plants are 
new to me?” 

Then the former speaker advanced, clasping his 
hands together and shaking them at Wasobioye, 
as is the Chinese custom of greeting and welcome, 
and cried, “‘ You are a fortunate person, for with- 
out knowledge you have passed into the country 
of the Immortals. None but those who have the 
key to the secret passage ever arrive here, it is not 
in human power; but the gods have been good to 
you. Know, then, that I am not a native of this 
country. I am Jiofuku, formerly in the service of 
the Emperor Shiko, of the dynasty of Sing. This 
emperor, having heard of the Immortal country, 
foolishly desirsd a medicine which would ensure 
long life. Knowing that here only were the ingre- 
dients to be found, he sent me to search for them, 
under pain of torture and death should I return 
empty-handed. Behold me, then, for ever exiled ! 
By what means I reached this place it is unneces- 
sary for you to know. I have dwelt here now two 
or three hundred years, but there is no change 
either in my health or complexion. Now if you 
determine to remain amongst us you need not fear 
sickness, and your life will have no limit. Also if 
you wish to return, the way is not easy, so you had 
better remain content with the goods the gods 
have provided you.” 

With kind words he welcomed and persuaded. 
Wasobioye understood that his advice was sound 
and his manner kindly, so he signified his inten- 
tion of making the island his home. 

Jiofuku was rejoiced at his decision, and told 
him that as his native country was Japan’s nearest 
neighbour, he entertained more than mere friendly 
feelings toward Wasobioye. Then he invited him 
to his house, and made him an equal sharer in all 
his possessions. 

Thus they lived amicably together for upwards 
of three hundred years. 

In this wonderful country, during the past two 
thousand years only one person had died and one 
been born, yet the general appearance was of 
men and women in middle life. 

The seasons revolved in good natural order, 
and the seed sown yielded large crops of grain. 
Adjacent to each dwelling was a barn, where, - 
instead of cows or horses, were stabled huge 
storks. These useful birds assisted in ploughing 
the ground when needful, and at other times, 
bridled like horses, they flew through the air con- 
veying their masters on long journeys. Although 
this mode of locomotion seemed very singular to 
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Wasobioye, he speedily became accustomed to it, 
and it was not long before he too was seen careen- 
ing through space, making himself acquainted 
with the remoter sections of the country. 

Among the famous places about two miles from 
the capital, as we may designate the spot where 
he first landed, he discovered an orchard of 
peach-trees ten times larger than that of Fusimi 
in Kiyoto. It was his delight to wander in this 
lovely spot inhaling the fragrance from inter- 
twined branches of pink and white blossoms. It 
reminded him of home. Just below, at the foot 
of the bluff, were streets where all kinds of busi- 
ness were carried on, where the sound of the /azko 
(drums) and the samzsen (kind of banjo) rose in a 
babel which would shame the busy clamour of a 
dozen cities in his native land. Amusements, too, 
were not wanting. The man who cut butterflies 
from paper and sent them into mid-air, keeping 
them in wonderfully lifelike motion by means of a 
huge fan, vied with the snake-charmer and air- 
castle builder. Theatrical representations were 
also given, and amusements of every sort, in 
which each participated as his fancy led him, 
Thus the time passed rapidly for the first century, 


CHAPTER III. 


WasoBI0YE for along time imagined that a people 
never troubled by disease or death must of necessity 
be happy and contented, with not much care for 
the present and no fear of the future, but at last 
he found that the opposite was the case. In a 
conversation with Jiofuku he learned that a few 
volumes of the Roll of Buddha had been mys- 
teriously introduced into this pleasant island. 
Those able to do so read of the pleasures of the 
Celestial Country, and longed to die that they 
might enjoy them. Yet it was so rare an occur- 
rence, that should one expire he would be looked 
upon as a sennin (literally a fairy). 

Still the people could be seen wandering 
through valleys and across mountains seeking 
death. 

Thekinds of food conducive to long life were espe- 
cially shunned. Among these were the dolphin, eel, 
and wild duck. Mingio was especially cheap and 
plentiful, but it was the food of the lowest classes. 
Wasobioye concluded that this fish was similar to 
the octopus or devil-fish of Itsume. 

At the feast of a nobleman, the greatest delicacy 
upon the table was the globe-fish, made into a 
stew seasoned with lampblack. The juice of the 
water-melon flavoured the sada (buckwheat). 
Besides these many other noxious compounds 
were served. If any ill effects followed the use of 
these peculiar delicacies, the person afflicted felt 
elated as if drunk with wine. 

Upon the New Year and other holidays the 
people placed their screens upside down, reversed 
their furniture, turned their dress inside out, and 
acted in every way just the opposite of ordinary 
days. 

To congratulate a person at this season upon 
his good looks and healthy aspect was an insult, 








but to exclaim, “‘ You look ill—surely your days 
are numbered!” made the fortunate recipient 
dance for joy. 

At first Wasobioye thought the people ex- 
tremely foolish, and congratulated himself upon 
his immunity from sickness and death. 

But when he had explored the whole island and 
become familiar with the manners and customs of 
every part of it, the monotony of such lengthy 
existence began to pall upon him, and when two 
hundred years had rolled by he was infected with 
the same desire for dissolution. So one day he 
jumped into the sea, making no struggle and 
endeavouring to sink. To his horror, his body 
floated like cork upon the waves. They took him 
up tenderly asa sleeping infant, and laid him gently 
down upon “the bosom of his mother earth.” 
Nothing daunted, he climbed a lofty mountain, 
and, from the height of two thousand feet, pre- 
cipitated himself into the valley beneath; but the 
blades of grass and stalks of waving grain wove 
themselves into a soft carpet to receive him as he 
landed on his feet uninjured. 

Then he concluded that, as it was impossible 
to die it must be a good thing to live, yet the 
island with its inhabitants palled upon him. He 
resolved to nourish his body and husband his 
strength for explorations outside of the country 
of the Immortals. When the people saw him 
purchase and eat the life-preserving food, they 
shook their heads and called him crazy. 

One fine day, leaving a note of thanks for past 
kindnesses to Jiofuku, and stealing a fine strong 
stork from the next dweller, he mounted its back 
and sailed away unobserved. 


CHAPTER Iv. 


As Wasobioye rose into the air he gave a last 
look at the Immortal Country and sailed on 
without destination, depending upon the course 
chosen by the enchanted bird. After travers- 
ing twenty or thirty thousand miles of space he 
arrived suddenly above a great country whose 
cities and people were strange to him as if he 
were a countryman visiting Yeddo. Looking 
more closely, he discovered that this new land was 
richer by far than the place he had left. The 
houses and costumes of the people were beautiful 
in the extreme ; there did not seem to be a poor 
man’s dwelling in the entire city. He noted 
especially a bridge, spanning a great river, whose 
decorations appeared to be of gold and silver. All 
the houses were situated upon the banks of this 
stream, and beautiful gardens, filled with curious 
plants, rare trees, and tropical fruits, sloped to the 
water's edge. Bay windows of fine coral projected 
from many dwellings, and the tiles of the roofs were 
of solid silver; through the open casements could 
be seen silken curtains heavy with embroidery. 
So Wasobioye thought he had reached Paradise, 
and alighting from his stork wandered about, 
meeting at length three men dressed in black 
satin robes with velvet coats and silken aprons. 
These inquired, 


*“Who are you? Whence come you?” 
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Wasobioye, surprised by their costumes, politely 
saluted them, and answered, 

“My native country is Japan, but I have dwelt 
for some time in the land of Immortals; having 
an inquiring mind, I determined to travel and 
visit all countries.” 

One of the trio answered, 

“Indeed Japan is a great empire, greater than 
China. You are very far from your home, yet 
you are welcome. Come to my house, I am de- 
sirous of hearing you relate your travels.” 

Then he led him to a spacious mansion, 
and entertained him so well and kindly that 
Wasobioye remained his guest for thirty years. 

He discovered many new and delightful things 
every day. In the first place the country was 
absolutely free. Also neither farmer nor citizen 
was obliged to toil. There was no ploughing in 
spring nor harvesting in autumn. Fields of rice, 
wheat, beans, peas, and barley sprang up of them- 
selves; the supply was unlimited and the crops 
perennial. When a person had need he took 
shovel and bag, and having filled it, bore it home. 
To the left of the vast grain-fields was a valley 
where fountains of oil sprang high into the air, 
and near by wicks grew ready for the lamps. To 
the right a river of wine sparkled and rippled, 
and canoes and rafts were moored upon it so that 
those who wished might paddle into mid-stream 
and drink until surfeited. Smaller pools of mul- 
berry wine and alcohol were near by, while upon 
the shores were piled heaps of dried fish and sugar. 
Beyond the river rose mountains of cakes and 
sweetmeats. On crossing a bluff all kinds of 
precious stones were seen lying thick as pebbles 
upon the shore shimmering and glittering in the 
rays of the sun. Beyond and farther down upon 
the river’s brink grew many silk-producing plants, 
and in the midst towered the wonderful satin-tree, 
its height unknown and its beautiful leaves 
sweeping the ground. When any one needed a 
new and fine dress he cut off a leaf and therefrom 
fashioned a garment of peculiar elegance. Ac- 
cording to the seasons the colour. of the foliage 
varied. Many beautiful fabrics sprang out of the 
ground, the leaves of one plant producing a fine 
white silk with the semblance of a crest upon it. 

Pleasant views met the eye at every turn, for the 
mountains were evergreen and there was no winter. 
rhe inhabitants have perfect exemption from all 
care. 


Two miles from this spot was an island called 
Jogo-Jima (Island of Women). Wasobioye, upon 
being informed of its existence, made haste to 


visit it. Crossing over by a small boat, he was 
received by a crowd of beautiful women, whose 
complexions were like snow, and whose garments 
were of rich and gorgeous materials. Knowing 
him to be a stranger, they arranged a /ée in his 
honour, and in the leafy grove danced about him, 
and sought to do him homage as a superior being. 

As in the country of the Immortals, Wasobioye 
saw that although the people knew not the pangs 
of poverty, yet tney were dissatisfied, and after 
some years had elapsed he found the key to their 
discontent. 


Not long before his arrival in this country, three 





holy priests from India chancing that way had 
called the people together, and spoken thus: 

“The doctrines of Buddha say, ‘The pleasure 
of all human life is due to work or study. Poor 
men wish to be rich, the low class to become 
ennobled. To gain the unattainable is the desire 
of all.’ 

‘** This land makes no distinction between rich 
and poor, noble and low born. In other countries 
are a thousand things not free. Every one must 
work for food and raiment, and when he secures 
them a load is taken from his mind.” 

When the priest had finished his discourse every 
one wept and wished for poverty, At the corner of 
the principal street a large temple was erected to 
Bimbo-gami (the Godof Poverty), and morning and 
evening the people sent their petitions that they 
might learn to labour. 

During the great festivals, which occurred twice 
in the year, in the midst of the carnival the 
masked and bedizened merrymakers would turn 
aside to Bimbo-gami, and beseech him for poverty. 
In their satiety they began to hate the god of 
wealth and happiness. 

Finally Wasobioye began to share the general 
discontent and pant for some opportunity of exer- 
tion. So, putting the bridle upon his faithful 
stork, and bidding farewell to his kind enter- 
tainer, he again soared into the air and took his 
flight westward. 


CHAPTER V. 


AFTER many days had passed Wasobioye, looking 
down from his perch upon the stork’s back, dis- 
covered that they were passing over a large coun- 
try, and, as fine rain was beating into his face and 
making him vastly uncomfortable, he was glad to 
descend. 

His faithful steed, obeying the word of command, 
sank slowly, and when Wasobioye’s feet touched 
the ground he made haste to unloose the bridle, 
so as to allow the stork to find sustenance. While 
engaged in disentangling a knot in the harness, 
a giant of enormous proportions stole up softly 
behind him, and, taking him in one hand regardless 
of his remonstrances, looked at him admiringly 
and set him down again. Wasobioye, having 
been received with courtesy in every land which 
he had visited, expressed his annoyance in tones 
not unmingled with fear. The giant smiled at 
him and bade him to be of good cheer, for no 
harm should befall him. 

*“* Yet,” continued this great man, ‘‘I shall take 
both you and your very curious bird home with 
me, for you are the smallest person I have ever 
seen, and I would like to exhibit you to my 
friends and relations. Follow me!” 

So saying he seized the bridle of the stork and 
walked away, but his strides were so enormous 
that Wasobioye was soon left far behind. Now 
he feared to be again alone, for should he meet 
another giant he might not prove so amiable as 
his first acquaintance. Gladly would he have left 
the island, but unhappily his only means of escape 
had been led away by the giant. So Wasobioye 
took to his heels, and, running at the top of his 
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speed, shouted, “Hai! hai!” The great man 
Jooked around, stopped, waited, and when Waso- 
bioye had come up with him, without speaking 
hoisted him upon his shoulders and trotted off. 
Wasobioye found himself in a very undignified 
position, but submitted to circumstances with a 
good grace. Passing through many rows of 
houses whose size astonished him until he remem- 
bered the size of their inhabitants, they finally 
came to a pause before a great mansion. Here his 
entertainer, whom he looked upon as his captor, 
ushered him into a lofty apartment, which he told 
him to consider as his own. The giant, whose 
name was Kochi, fed him like a young sparrow, 
and administered to all his wants in a way which 
left nothing to be desired. 

As soon as Kochi’s friends, neighbours, and 
relations heard of his wonderful new guest, they 
flocked to see him, and, from his quiet demeanour, 
for in truth he could not overcome a certain fear 
of these enormous men, they said “‘ he was nicely 
tamed,” evidently imagining him to be a kind of 
lower animal. 

But Kochi, who was a wise and kindly giant, 
allowed him to roam at will through the neigh- 
bourhood, satisfied that should he attempt flight it 
would be an easy matter to overtake him, so that 
during several months he was afforded many 
opportunities for studying the country and the 
manners and customs of the people. 

These he found not widely different from those 
of China and India, with the exception that every- 





thing was ten times larger than he had been 
accustomed to see. 

One drawback to extended excursions was the 
incessant rain; the clouds seemed ready to weep 
upon the slightest provocation; notwithstanding 
the crops ripened as readily as if the sun shone. 
The country was prosperous. The inhabitants 
appeared to want nothing; yet, after some time, 
Wasobioye became aware that no laws were made, 
consequently no government was established. 
There was no religion and no knowledge of the - 
arts and sciences. Men ploughed, sowed, and 
reaped; the women wove, and from the cloth 
fashioned rude garments for themselves. If the 
people met together there was no subject for 
discussion, only idle gossip. Many an hour he 
spent at the sliding door of his apartment, which 
overlooked the highway, listening to the silly 
conversation of those whose business or pleasure 
took them in that direction. All this seemed the 
more frivolous when he looked upon the gigantic 
proportions of the speakers. So he thought to 
himself that, although he was a small man, he 
might be able to teach even these giants, and, 
swelling with pride, he determined to start a new 
era in this great country. 

Crowds came every day to gaze upon the little 
man, and he soon saw his way clearly. 

“‘Mind always dominates matter,” he solilo- 
quised, “‘and if I, by sheer force of will, erect a 
government, it is but a step to become the king, 
and what could I desire further ?” 


HOVE DOWN. 


SOME INCIDENTS OF LIFE IN THE NORTH SEA FISHING FLEETS. 


EAVING a ship down is a phrase readily 


understood by any seaman. When from a 

leak or other cause it may be necessary to 
repair a ship below the water-line, and no con- 
venience exists for docking her, she is brought 
as near the shore or wharf as possible, or if that 
cannot be done, alongside another larger vessel ; 
strong “‘ purchases” are rigged to the mastheads, 
her masts being first properly secured by pre- 
ventive gear carried out over outriggers, and then, 
when all is ready, the falls of the purchases are 
“*hove on” by means of windlasses, and the ship 
(which has been lightened as much as possible) is 
gradually careened over until the damaged part is 
exposed. In this position she is said to be ‘‘ hove 
down.” Amongst the fishermen of the North 
Sea, however, a different and far deeper meaning 
is attached to these words. One cannot be long 
in their company without hearing them allude to 
a case of “‘ heaving down.” Sometimes they will 
compare experiences, for hardly a winter passes 
but one or more smacks are “‘ hove down” in this 
more dangerous sense. There are comparatively 
few old hands at the North Sea Fishery who have 





not personal knowledge of this, perhaps the most 
terrible of all the perils of a seafaring life. 

To have any conception of the horror of the 
position the reader must picture one of the North 
Sea fishing fleets in a gale in winter, when the 
days are short. A landsman has hardly any con- 
ception of the fury of the wind. The air is full of 
driving snow and sleet, which, uniting with the 
foam torn from the crests of the tremendous seas 
running as high up as the masthead, blend 
together in one driving cloud, cold enough to 
chill one to the very bones, and rendering the 
atmosphere so thick as to make it almost impossi- 
ble to see beyond the vessel’s bowsprit. Amid 
all this fury and conflict of the elements the crew 
of each smack have not only to keep their vessel 
above water, which one would think would be 
enough to tax all their energies, but they have 
also to be constantly on the alert to bear up, lest 
they should come into collision with one of their 
numerous consorts driving almost at the mercy of 
the winds and waves. 

Let us for a moment imagine ourselves on board 
one of the smacks. Before the gale (which has 
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been for some time brewing) reached its height, 
the mainsail, foresail, and mizen have been close- 
reefed, and the storm-jib set on a close-reefed 
bowsprit ; the helm is lashed down, and the head- 
sails kept amidships, the sheets being hauled 
slightly to windward. The vessel is now “hove 
to,” and the crew go below to seek in the warmth 
of the cabin a slight relief from their arduous work 
and from the bitter cold, one of the men only 
being left in charge of the deck. 

The brave little vessel tops the roaring surges like 
aseabird, and luffing up to the wind, keeps her bows 
tothe seas, until her headsails being hove aback pay 
her off, and feeling the full strength of the gale, she 
heels over until it seems as if she would never rise 
again ; but now her after canvas feels the pressure 
and forces her up again in the wind, and again 
she rises over the seas like a cork, and again she 
falls off, only to luff up once more. So she con- 
tinues, first falling away from the wind and then 
coming up to it, making but little way through 
the water and sagging off a good deal to leeward, 
but yet making good weather of it. The seas 
rise like cliffs, yet come sweeping along with a 
deafening roar. The little smack, lost in the 
dark valley which yawns between the huge seas 
like an abyss, and with a wall of water that looks 
as if it actually overhung her decks and was ready 
to fall over and crush her, still rises from the 
depths. The great sea passes under her and lifts 
her far, far up, until one is giddy with the motion, 
and then, as it slides away under her, she once 
more descends into the next yawning chasm. 

Suddenly a cry is heard on deck, and the men 
rush up from below to see, lifted high on the 
approaching billow, darkly looming against the 
dark n'ght, one of their fellow-smacks. ‘* Spark 
ahoy there!” but the voice is carried away by the 
howling wind ; and almost before the hail is given 
the skipper has dashed to the helm, and cutting 
the lashings adrift, has jammed it hard up with 
the assistance of his mate. Slowly the smack 
pays off, so slowly that for a moment it appears as 
if the Spark, which seems absolutely to hang over 
them, must charge right down on their wretched 
vessel. Now the wind has got the jib, now the 
foresail fills, and the mainsails being slightly 
carried off, the smack pays off the wind and falls 
away, just as the Spark, carried onward by the 
inevitable force of the mighty sea, passes her in a 
smother of foam, and so closely that one could 
almost jump from one vessel to the other. It isa 
time to make one’s very heart stand still. 

All eyesare fixed on the passing smack, which only 
amoment since threatened to sink us like a stone. 
But now another cry, louder and more awful than 
before, startles us, and looking round we see a 
frightful wave, solitary in its enormous size and 
grandeur of its crest, higher by far than our mast- 
head, shutting out from our terrified gaze all but 
itself. There is no hope for the poor little smack 
now, and little hope for us. Ne time to act, 
hardly to think, for the wave is on us, and the 
smack by having to bear up has exposed her 
broadside to its fury. With one accord the crew 
dart below to escape the water that will fall in 
tons on board; and below in the little cabin, in 





the darkness, they wait the sequel, their only hope 
in God. 

I had better tell the sequel in the men’s own 
words. From the many accounts I have heard I 
will relate two, the latter one a recent experience. 

The first case was told me by the skipper of the 
mission smack Edward Auriol, and I jotted it 
down as best I could, there being a fresh breeze 
blowing at the time. I shall not try to imitate 
the dialect, but otherwise give the story as nearly 
as possible in his own words. 

“In the winter of ’68 I sailed in the Dido, 
W. Redman skipper. It had been blowing from 
the S.W. all day, and at 5 o’clock me and another 
man, George Jones, took the first night watch. 
About 9 o'clock the weather showed signs of 
moderating, and for some purpose or other I 
went down in the cabin. The skipper was sitting 
with his boots off, on the locker by the stove, glad of 
a rest after knocking about on deck all day, when 
suddenly the man on deck sung out, ‘ Water!” 
jumping down into the cabin at the same time. 
For a second the smack remained almost motion- 
less, with a slight heel to windward, while we sat 
in awful suspense waiting for the sea. The next 
moment with a tremendous shock the sea struck 
the vessel, heaving her over on her beam ends, 
throwing some of us into the lee bunks, while 
others were hanging on to the weather ones, the 
floor of the cabin being up and down like a wall, 
and the weather side being in the position of the 
ceiling. At the same time the sea rushed down 
the hatchway into the cabin with the force of a 
cataract, and the ballast bursting the bottom 
boards and beams that confined it, flew over to 
leeward with all that was moveable in the cabin, 
while the noise of the chain halliards rattling 
against the mast, and the fearful roaring of the 
wind and sea, almost deafened us. 

We were in total darkness, the lamp having 
been flung down and extinguished by the first 
shock. The noise of the water swashing about 
through the vessel made an awful sound. The 
kettle was thrown off the fire, and the red coals, 
hissing in the water, threw off steam enough to 
fill the little cabin. The atmosphere was fright- 
ful, for no air could get down, and we felt almost 
suffocated. While we were in this position, 
buried by the wave, and momentarily expecting 
the vessel to take us down with her, or at all 
events drown us like rats in a trap, one of the 
men sung out in the dark, ‘ Up she rightens!” 
and glad we were to hear the joyful words. As 
soon as the cabin rose clear of the sea we got 
a little light from the glimmering rays of the 
moon, and being thus enabled to see our way out, 
we were not long before we gained the deck. 
The vessel was still labouring heavily, with a 
great list to starboard. The boat, which had been 
griped down in the weather scuppers, was carried 
clean away, the smack’s stanchions and bulwarks 
were all gone, but the masts were standing and 
the sails undamaged. We at once jibed the ship, 
to get her with her listed side to windward, and 
then went to the pumps. I and the mate worked 
the pumps while the skipper and the rest of the 
crew went below to see in what condition the 
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vessel was. They found the ballast deck ripped 
up, the ballast heaved out, and the chain cable 
with everything else moveable thrown on to the 
starboard side. They did their best to trim the 
vessel while we stuck to the pumps, and by day- 
light she was clear of water and things, helm put 
to rights as well as was possible under the cir- 
cumstances, but the smack was so knocked about 
that what with the list we had and bad weather 
continuing, we were eight days before we got into 
Yarmouth. Thank God no lives were lost.” 

Another skipper (H. Hickling) gave the fol- 
lowing account of his vessel, the Challenge, being 
hove down. 

‘‘We sailed from Yarmouth on the znd January, 
1884, and as night came on it was blowing so 
hard that we close-reefed the smack. After 
making her snug the watch took the deck and the 
rest of the crew turned in. All went well till z 
a.m. Thursday morning, when a heavy sea struck 
the vessel, which at the time was lying hove to 
on the port tack. The hand on deck at the time 
jumped down below to get out of the way of the 
water, and the first thing I knew was that I was 
under water fighting for my breath in the bed 
cabin, and I could hear the others doing the 
same. All at once she righted, and one of the 
men cried out in the dark, ‘Give us a light, 
skipper.’ I told him not to make a noise, for we 
were all right, and I had matches in a bottle 
corked down (a precaution taken by nearly every 
master of a smack). After a little time we were 
able to get a light, and the first thing I clapped 
my eyes on was a candle alongside of me in the 
bed cabin, which I handed to one of the crew to 
light the lamp with, which, being fastened to the 
weather side of the cabin, although put out, was 
not broken. The first step he took was down a 
hatch hole in the floor, and so he went out of 
sight, candle and all. As we could do nothing 
without a light of some kind, I got an old com- 
forter and smothered it with paraffin, and setting 
it alight put it into the fireplace, which was 
cleared out by the water, but as a good fire had 
been in it before the smack went over, and the 
bars had been hot, the fireplace was still dry. As 
soon as we got a light we commenced looking 
round, and the third hand, who had gone on deck, 
sung out that the mast was broken, and asked 
for a chopper to cut it adrift. But I thought it 
better to let it stand as long as it would, and 
lighted a flare so as to be able to see in what 
condition it was in. Before we could get to it 
it fell on deck with a terrible crash, only just 
clearing the man on deck with the flare, who to get 
out of the way came tumbling head first down the 
cabin into the water. When we were able to get 
on deck and see how things were, we found that 
the mast in falling had broken the mizen rigging 
and sprung the mizen mast, which, however, was 
still standing, while the whole of the decks were 
lumbered up with a raffle of broken spars and 
gear heaped up in terrible confusion. With some 
difficulty, for the vessel, without her mast to steady 
her and half water-logged, was rolling heavily, 
and the night was very dark, we managed to get 
forward to the anchor, and while two of the men 
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were busily employed getting it all clear from 
among the wreckage, the rest of us went below 
to clear the trawl warp. In the hold we found 
ourselves ankle-deep in the water, which was 
swaring about from side to side with the roll of 
the vessel, with the empty trunks and all our pro- 
visions—flour, beef, and potatoes—mixed up to- 
gether, and knocking about in the water. The 
trawl warp was stowed in a hult tier, and 50, 
although it had shifted a little, it was pretty clear, 
and we were soon able to rouse out enough to 
bend on to the anchor, which we sent over 
unshackled with 100 fathoms of warp. With this 
down the vessel brought up head to wind, but as 
the anchor was unstocked it went over the ground, 
and so the vessel did not bring up, but tended 
the sea, driving slowly to leeward. Before we 
got the anchor over I had given orders to rig 
the pumps, but it was impossible to clear them, 
as they were buried in the wreckage, and so some 
of the hands began baling the water out in 
buckets, but as soon as the vessel was brought 
to the wind I went to the pumps myself, and 
found by cutting away the wreckage we could get 
to them, which, after some work, we did, and I 
took the brake and pumped, as hard as I was able. 
While I was busy pumping, a sea rose close to 
us which J thought was coming aboard, and so 
I jumped for the hatchway, but instead of getting 
below as I intended, I landed in part of the net, 
but luckily for me the sea did not reach us. 

The clock in the cabin had been smashed up, 
and so we did not know how the time went; but 
by sticking to it we managed to free the vessel of 
water before daybreak, and then, wet through, 
tired out, and hungry, we went down to the wet 
cabin and huddled round the fire for warmth. 

When day came we found the only water cask 
that escaped the salt water was one that had been 
lifted up by the sea right under the deck, standing 
on trunks washed there by the water in such a 
way as only to allow sufficient room to get a drink- 
ing-mug in. 

The daylight showed us the smack, a perfect 
wreck, with the bottom boom lying on the deck, 
and over that the hawsebeam and its gear and net 
thrown thwartships across the vessel by the sea, 
while over all lay the mast, which had fallen fore 
and aft, and in the sea alongside were the gaff and 
part of the topmast hanging on by the mainsail 
and some of the ropes. The mainsail, which was 
new, was not very much torn. The jib and fore- 
sail, however, were completely gone, but the 
mizen was not much damaged. While we were 
clearing away the wreckage and getting things to 
rights as well as we could, a Yarmouth vessel came 
and spoke us; I hailed him to lay by us, and he 
said he would not leave us, but not long after we 
saw him bear away and lost sight of him. 

I afterwards heard that he went to a vessel that 
was worse off than ourselves, lying with her sails 
all gone, ballast shifted, nothing left but the mast 
standing, while her master and one of the crew 
had been drowned. We kept on working away, 
although we had hardly anything to eat but salt bis- 
cuit. The next smack we saw was a Hull man, who 
told us he could not take us in tow till Saturday 
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morning; however, he took our warp and towed 
us until twelve o’clock that night. The weather 
kept getting worse and worse, till at last he had 
to cast us off and close reef his vessel, when he 
bore away and we lost sight of him in a thick 
snow squall. As the smack was like a helpless 
log on the water, rolling about at the mercy of the 
wind and waves and quite unmanageable, we 
brought up with about fifteen fathoms of chain and 
the remains of our trawl warp (the smack that was 
towing us had taken about eighty fathoms away 
with him). During all this time the best paz: of 
our food was biscuits that had been soaked by the 
salt water, which we fried to make eatable; we 
also had some flour out of a bag that was half wet 
through with sea water, and potatoes and beef as 
we could pick them up. 

On Sunday morning about ten o’clock we 
sighted another smack, also a Hull man, who 
came and took us in tow; he towing us all the 
week, we arrived in Hull on the Sunday morning 
after.” 


While chatting with one old fisherman the 
writer showed him a rough sketch of the cabin of 
a smack hove down. Some of the men were 
clinging to the windward bunks, and some stand- 
ing in the lower ones in the water. “‘’Tain’t bad,” 
said the old man; “ but them fellows wouldn’t 
stay long like that,” alluding to those who were 
holding on. ‘Why so?” ‘* Why, d’ye see, sir, 
they'd be chucked like a lump of putty to loo’ard; 
no man what ever breathed couldn’t hold on fora 
moment. I can’t rightly ’splain how the wessel 
acts, but while ye’r a-sittin’ in the cabin a-waitin’ 
for what’s goin’ to happen, you feel the wessel 
kind of drawed to wind’ard, and the next minute 
she gives a sort of sickenen’ heave and chucks 
everything away to loo’ard. *Tain’t no use a- 
holdin’ on; away you goes, some a-standin’ on 
their heads and others shootin’ right out of the 
wind’ard bunks. But there! I can’t describe it 
nonow, vu. < 22" tell ye once is enough to last a 
man a lifetime.” 

The North Sea fishing smacks, it should be 
explained, carry a long beam called the trawl- 
beam, some thirty-five or forty feet in length, to 
which is attached the net, and that part of the 
net which travels over the ground behind the 
trawl-beam is attached to a massive rope called a 
ground-rope, which is properly sewed to take the 
friction and wear off the rope itself. At either 
end of the beam is an iron head, shaped some- 
thing like a stirrup, which keeps the beam off the 
ground when the gear is down. The trawl warp, 
a thick and heavy rope, is kept coiled away in 
the hold when not in use, and is, when required, 
attached to the gear bya bridle or legs which 
take each end of the trawl-beam. That part of the 
gear which includes the beam, net, etc., is carried 
on the side of the smack when not in use. It 
will thus be readily imagined that directly a wave 
of sufficient size to heave the smack down strikes 
her, the whole of the gear is displaced and the net 
itself torn from its lashings. I have even heard 
of one or two instances where, after the smack has 





righted, part of the net has been found washed up 
on the vessel’s crosstrees (situated at the front 
where the rigging crosses the lower mast), and 
for this to have happened the lower part of the 
crosstrees must have been in the water, and the 
smack lying with her mast parallel to the plane of 
the sea, and one half of her deck and side entirely 
immersed. It is the weight of water on the sail 
which generally keeps the vessel down, though 
the sea itself may be sufficient to throw her on 
her beam ends. For one who has not been an 
eye-witness it is almost impossible to conceive the 
terrific force with which a large sea strikes any 
object opposed to it. 

A few years since a magnificent ocean steamer 
of 3,000 tons, the Chimborazo, outward bound, 
was struck by a big sea, which took everything 
clean off the decks, leaving in place of the ranges 
of deck-houses and other massive erections regu- 
larly built into the ship, yawning chasms to show 
where they had stood. After the sea had passed the 
steamer appeared as if a gigantic knife had been 
run along her deck, shearing away everything it 
had met with in its course. In most instances 
when once a wreck is actually hove down and is 
lying with her sails in the water she does not 
right herself unless something gives, either the 
mast, sail, or main sheet. Such is the enormous 
pressure of the water on the canvas that evena 
marlinespike thrown into the mainsail, if it only 
makes a small hole, will cause the whole sail to 
give way. But though this may be very well 
known to the crew it is no easy matter, first, to 
find the marlinspike in the dark cabin, and after- 
wards to get on deck at the risk of life to use it. 

There is another reason why a fishing smack 
when once hove over by a sea remains on her 
beam ends, and that is the way in which she is 
ballasted. The ballasting of a vessel is a very 
important factor in her safety, speed, and sea- 
going qualities. Racing yachts which have to 
carry-a large area of canvas carry most of their 
ballast in the form of a lead keel outside the 
vessel; but although this renders the vessel ex- 
ceedingly stiff under canvas, it also makes her less 
lively in a sea-way. Such a craft, under an enor- 
mous press of sail, which she carries by virtue of 
her heavy keel, scarcely rises to the waves, but 
lying over to the wind rushes through the seas at 
a tremendous pace, driving the water over her 
bows. Now, though this is all very well for racing 
purposes, it would never do for a vessel intended 
to brave all weather for a period of eight weeks 
together in the stormy North Sea to act in this 
way. If she kept afloat herself she would be an 
enormous expense in wear and tear of gear, as, her 
centre of gravity being so low, her movements 
would be exceedingly sudden, as for instance when 
struck by a sea. 

It must not be imagined that some isolated cases 
have here been picked out,and that an exaggerated 
idea has been given as to the perils that our fisher- 
men undergo; it is a matter of absolute fact that 
hardly a winter passes but several such cases take 
place as those we have described. 

S. H. 
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KNELLER HALL. 


7 HEREABOUTS is Kneller Hall?” I 
asked, as I strolled along between 
Twickenham and Hounslow. 

“Right in that big clump of trees, sir. Cross 
the little bridge and you will soon come to the 
lodge.” 

Two cupolas speedily show through the foliage, 
and then the red-bricked wings and stately central 
arcading of the mansion. 

Ah! those mingled sounds of music—sounds 
from various instruments played in different keys 
and divers tunes, marches, snatches of an opera, 
waltzes—tell me I am near the school of music. 
As I step along the broad gravel path, under the 
luxuriant trees, the effect of the variety of sounds 
is somewhat appalling. However, we know that 
the discord, greater than that of an orchestra 
when “tuning up,” is only preparatory to the pro- 
duction of harmonies the sweetest and strains the 
most spirit-stirring. 

This hall is not the one built by Godfrey 
Kneller, but it stands on the foundation of his 
house. The court painter of Charlés 1 had not 
so handsome a mansion. His abode was large, 
and must have been expensive to maintain, but it 
was much smaller than that which is now known 
as Kneller Hall. He built his residence here in 
order the more easily to reach Hampton Court, 
where he was so constantly engaged in painting 
Court beauties, and even trying to make a king of 
ugliness look passable. Sir Samuel Prime enlarged 
the house, and then it fell into the hands of a Mr. 
Calvert, a brewer, who failed, and the house and 
gtcunds were thrown on the market. In 1848 the 





Government bought it, and the place was enlarged 
and turned into a school for the training of 


Government schoolmasters. The present Bishop 
of London was then principal, and under his 
directions the building was adapted to its pur- 
pose. It was not a success, and for two years 
the place remained unused, when in 1857 it was 
handed over to the Educational Department of 
the War Office for the formation of a military 
school of music. 

Prior to 1857 military bandmasters were mostly 
foreigners. This was awkward, for when a war 
broke out they did not care to go with the bands. 
It was found better to have masters of our own 
nationality and own training. This not only 
secured the men, but stimulated the acquisition of 
competent musical knowledge and skill in our own 
military bands. To the Duke of Cambridge the 
credit was due for this idea. Colonel; now Lieut.- 
General, Frank Whitmore became the first com- 
mandant. 

Fifty “students” and a hundred and fifty “ pupils” 
are constantly in training. The former are ser- 
geants who are being trained for bandmasters, the 
latter for bandsmen. Those who have shown the 
greatest musical proficiency are selected to be 
trained as bandmasters. They have to take not 
only a first-class certificate in musical knowledge, 
but a first-class certificate in general education. 
For two years they are trained in music, and are 
then—if they come up to the standard—eligible 
for any vacancy that occurs in any of the regi- 
mental bands. They are sent to the infantry or 
cavalry, Scotch or Irish or Welsh, regiments, 
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according to the judgment of the present com- 
mandant, Colonel Thompson. 

A bandmaster has to be able to play any instru- 
ment in his band, and must be highly proficient in 
the use of some special instrument. ‘ Hence,” 
said Colonel Thompson, who showed us round, 
“they have to be up early in the morning, and to 
work hard to attain their positions.” 

The students are sent to Kneller Hall on the 
recommendation of the commanding officer of the 
regiment to which they belonged. For the first 
six months they are only probationers, and liable 
at any time to be sent back. Then they rise to 
study “‘ harmony,” then to “ counterpoint” then to 
“military musical instrumentation.” They then 
are placed in the fourth form, and devote the re- 
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A PRACTICE. 


mainder of their course to “scoring,” and to 
assisting the professors in instructing the lads in 
training for bandsmen. The fourth form men 





conduct in rotation the band at the public rehear- 
sals given every Wednesday, from April to October 
inclusive. The students of this form are also fre- 
quently sent to London to attend operas and the 
best class of concerts. They are sent not to per- 


RIVALS IN ART, 


form, but to listen, that they may learn what is 
the best style of orchestration, etc.; and, more- 
over that, seeing the performance, and catching 
the spirit of the piece acted, they may be able to 
render in an artistic manner, and put more feel- 
ing into any extracts from an opera performed by 
the band they may have to conduct. 

The book used in studying “‘ harmony” is that 
of E. F. Richter, of Leipzig; in “ counterpoint,” 
that of Sir Frederick Gore Ouseley, of Oxford, 
The students also use those of Dr. Stainer, Dr. 
Marx, and others, while standard works by Reicha, 
Cherubini, Banister, Logier, are found in the 
library. 

The bandmasters are expected to be able to 
compose dances, marches, and solos; but they are 
not encouraged to produce “original ephemeral 
music.” They are also taught to conduct church 
music, to distinguish and classify voices, to 
“‘ point” the words in chanting. On leaving the 
student receives a certificate that he has also passed 
a course of “ practical instruction” in the clarionet, 
flute, oboe, bassoon, cornet, trumpet, French 
horn, alt horn, trombone, euphonium, bombardon; 
that he “ has acquired a satisfactory knowledge of 
the method of fingering, correct manner of blow- 
ing, and is qualified to give instruction in the 
several instruments ” 
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“We have plenty of double doors, you see,” 
said the commandant. “It is necessary to shut out 
as much as possible the sounds, or it would be at 
times unbearable for my family and household.” As 
we passed along the passage he pointed out part of 
the original foundation-stone with Godfrey Knel- 
ler’s name upon it. Then into the chapel we 
step, and we could imagine how effective must be 
the service conducted there on Sunday, aided bya 
whole congregation of proficients in music. The 
light would be strong, coming through large 
windows, but is softened by the stained glass 
which the present commandant has inserted. 
There is a tablet to the memory of Samuel Hunt, 











A QUIET CORNER. 


a student who died during Dr. Temple’s residence 
here. The inscription is rather quaint, as it records 
the fact that he had an “affectionate temper.” 
The director of music is assisted by a staff of 
ten professors. Some of the professors come down 
daily from London, and they enter in a book the 
time they spend with pupils. A pleasant room is 
set apart for their use when they are not engaged. 
The part where the pupils sleep is as plain as any 
barracks in the land. Fortunately the flat wall 
and square windows are in great measure hidden 
from view by large trees that have been allowed to 
grow,close to the walls. Nature is very kind to 
cover up the defects of man’s work. The stairway 
to the barracks is all enclosed in iron grating, and 
hence no sentry is needed. The students who are 
preparing to be bandmasters have a very cheerful 
recreation room, with plenty of books, pictures, a 
piano, harmonium, and billiard-table. About 








twenty of the students are married men and are 
allowed to live away in the village or at Twicken- 


FRIENDS. 


ham. They receive pay at the same rate as if 
doing duty in the army as sergeants. 
“Here is our dining-room,” said the com- 


FROM FOREIGN PARTS. 


mandant, pointing to a large gravelled space under 
some wide-spreading trees. ‘‘ We live as much 
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as possible in the open air. All meals are 
taken outside all through the summer. We have 
no illness and have never had an epidemic break 
out. Very seldom have any of the inmates to go 
to our hospital. The men have plenty of amuse- 
ment as well as fresh air. They need it, for they 
work hard at the appointed times.” 

Indeed everything here moves with military 
precision. Every half-hour is mapped out for the 
men. Still the students and pupils are not treated 
with too great rigour, for every Saturday about 
half of them are permitted to go away and visit 
friends, and return on Monday. They are not 
compelled to go but are at liberty to do so. 

A great sheet of water looks attractive. We 
wander down to it, and then over a lightly-formed 
bridge to an island with several large trees, be- 
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neath which the students frequently carry on their 
practice. The white swans grace the waters, but 
catch no contagion of music. Every Wednesday 
the grounds are thrown open to the public, and 
the students in turn conduct the enormous band. 

In the schoolroom the pupils were having a dic- 
tation lesson—musical terms and the names of all 
kinds of instruments. We noticed a dark negro- 
looking youth in class, and ascertained that he 
was from one of the West India regiments. It 
seems that care is taken to have some from all 
regiments, and to have a due proportion of 
Catholics for the bands of the Irish regiments. 
** Vet all,” said the courteous commandant, “ are 
on a level here, for we know nothing of anything 
sectarian.” 

FREDERICK HASTINGS. 
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ON BOARD NELSON’S SHIP. 


A VOLUME was lately published consisting of | served on board Nelson’s ship the Victory. 


Letters and Despatches of Lord Nelson, 
selected and arranged by John Knox 
Laughton, M.A. This book was noticed in the 
“Edinburgh Review” of October, 1886, and an 
account given of its principal contents. - There 
are more than half a dozen Lives of the great 
admiral, besides the larger volumes of Memoirs 
by Pettigrew and the Despatches edited by 
Nicolas. To the great majority of readers in our 
day the small Life by Southey is the standard 
biography. From that volume, however skilful as 
a piece of literary work, not a very lifelike idea 
of Nelson’s personal character can be gathered. 
The Letters and Despatches convey a truer portrait, 
at least to those capable of interpreting them 
and selecting the main points from the voluminous 
records. A thoroughly good Life, from all the 
materials now available, has yet to be written. 
Among the incidental notices that have recently 
been made public ‘are Recollections by Dr. 
Leonard Gillespie, chief physician to the fleet, who 


Dr. 
Gillespie died at Paris, as recently as January 15, 
1840, and the accidental discovery of his neglected 
tombstone in the cemetery of Pére Lachaise, led to 
the resuscitation of forgotten journals, as well as 
restoration of the tomb, by his relations. There 
is one of the letters full of interest, not only on 
account of the description of Nelson, but because 
it gives glimpses of the condition of the navy and 
of the life of sailors in that time. The letter is 
as follows: 


**On board his Majesty’s ship the Victory, at sea off the 
coast of Sardinia, January 7, 1805. 


**Dear Sister,—I did myself the pleasure of writing to 
you in great haste on the 29th ult., being at that time on 
board his Majesty’s ship the Swiftsure, off the coast of Cata- 
lonia, on my way to join this ship, which I effected on the 
2nd inst., and I am at present fully established in my office as 
physician to this fleet, which is (thank God) in the best 
possible order as to health, discipline, spirits, and disposition 
towards our gallant and revered commander, Lord Nelson. 
Asa proof of the state of health enjoyed by the seamen I 
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may instance the company of this ship, which, consisting of 
840 men, contains only one man confined to his bed from 
sickness, and the other ships (twelve of the line), of from 
84 to 74 guns, are in a similar situation as to health, although 
the most of them have been stationed off Toulon for upwards 
of twenty months, during which time very few of the men or 
officers (in which number is Lord Nelson) have had a foot on 
shore. 

‘* You will perceive from this account, my dear sister, that 
the duties of my office are not likely at present to prove very 
laborious, and my duty as Inspector of the Naval Hospitals 
will occasion me to visit, as may be found necessary, Malta, 
Sicily, Gibraltar, and perhaps Naples, so that from all 
appearances and my experience hitherto I have no reason to 
be displeased with the comforts, duties, or emoluments of 
the office I at present fill, my salary being £465 per annum, 
and being situated so as to live in a princely style, free from 
any expense. This exemption from expense arises from my 
having the honour of forming one of the suite and family of 
Lord Nelson, whose noble frankness of manners, freedom 
from vain formality and pomp (so necessary to the decoration 
of empty little great men), can only be equalled by the un- 
exampled glory of his naval career, and the watchful and 
persevering diligence with which he commands this fleet. 

**On my coming on board I found that the recommenda- 
tion which my former services in the Navy had procured for 
me from several friends had conciliated towards me the good 
opinion of his lordship and his officers, and I immediately 
became one of the family. It may amuse you, my dear 
sister, to read the brief journal of a day such as we here pass 
it at seain this fine climate and in these smooth seas, on 
board one of the largest ships in the Navy, as she mounts 
110 guns, one of which, carrying a 24lb. shot, occupies a 
very distinguished station in my apartment. 

“Jan. 12.—Off the Straits of Bonifacio, a narrow arm of 
the sea between Corsica and Sardinia.—We have been 
baffled in our progress towards the rendezvous of the squad- 
ron at the Madeline Islands for some days past by variable 
and contrary winds, but we expect to arrive at our destina- 
tion to-rigt: or to-morrow morning. To resume, my dear 
sister, the journal ofa day. At six o’clock my servant brings 
a light and informs me of the hour, wind, weather, and 
course of the ship, when I immediately dress and generally 
repair to the deck, the dawn of day at this season and 
latitude being apparent at about half or three-quarters of an 
hour past six. Breakfast is announced in the Admiral’s 
cabin, where Lord Nelson. Rear-Admiral Murray, the 
Captain of the Fleet, Captain Hardy, Commander of the 
Victory, the chaplain, secretary, one or two officers of the 
ship, and your humble servant assemble and breakfast on 
tea, hot rolls, toast, cold tongue, etc., which when finished 
we repair upon deck to enjoy the majestic sight of the rising 
sun (scarcely ever obscured by clouds in this fine climate) 
surmounting the smooth and placid waves of the Mediterra- 
nean which supports the lofty and tremendous bulwarks of 
Britain, following in regular train their Admiral in the 
Victory. Between the hours of seven and two there is plenty 
of time for business, study, writing, and exercise, which 
different occupations, together with that of occasionally visit- 
ing the hospital of the ship when required by the surgeon, 
I endeavour to vary in such a manner as to afford me suffi- 
cient employment. At two o’clock a band of music plays 
till within a quarter of three, when the drum beats the tune 
called ‘The Roast Beef of Old England,’ to announce the 
Admiral’s dinner, which is served up exactly at three o'clock, 
and which generally consists of three courses and a dessert of 
the choicest fruits, together with three or four of the best 
wines, champagne and claret not excepted ; and what exceeds 
the relish of the best viands and most exquisite wines? If 
a person does not feel himself perfectly at his ease it must be 
his own fault, such is the urbanity and hospitality which reign 
here, ro numerous titles, the four orders of 
knighthood, worn by Lord Nelson, and the well-earned laurels 
which he has acquired. Coffee and liqueurs close the 
dinner about half-past four or five o’clock, after which the 
company generally walk the deck, where the band of music 
plays for near an hour. At six o’clock tea is announced, 
~when the company again assemble in the Admiral’s cabin, 
where tea is served up before seven o’clock, and, as we are 
inclined, the party continue to converse with his lordship, 
who at this time generally unbends himself, though he is at 





all times as free from stiffness and pomp asa regard to proper 
dignity will admit, and is very communicative. At eight 
o’clock a rummer of punch with cake or biscuit is served up, 
soon after which we wish the Admiral a good night (who is 
generally in bed before nine o’clock). For my own part, 
not having been accustomed to go to bed quite so early, | 
generally read an hour or spend one with the officers of the 
ship, several of whom are old acquaintances or to whom I 
have been known by character. Such, my dear sister, is the 
journal of a day at sea in fine or at least moderate weather, 
in which this floating castle goes through the water with the 
greatest imaginable steadiness, and I have not yet been long 
enough on board to experience bad weather. 

**Jan, 18.—Madeline Islands, off Sardinia.—We have 
been at anchor in this harbour, excellent of the kind, for five 
days, where we are supplied with wood, water, wine, pro. 
visions, and other necessaries, and where I have commenced 
the duties of my office without any difficulties to encounter, 
the business being very familiar to me. It consists in re- 
ceiving returns of the state of the sick on board from their 
respective surgeons, visiting the ships as occasion may require, 
recommending to the surgeons the modes of treatment which 
to me seem most judicious, causing the surgeons and the sick 
under their care to be supplied with the medicines, refresh- 
ments, and necessaries which they may require, all which 
offices are very agreeable to me. 

‘** Before we sail from this place it is likely that a ship 
may be dispatched to England. We are at present at war 
with the Spaniards. Several very valuable captures have 
been made from them off Cadiz, but we have not yet ex- 
perienced any hostilities with them of any consequence inside 
the Mediterranean. 

** Jan, 22d.—At sea, off the south-east end of Sardinia.— 
The sudden arrival of a frigate, which had been stationed off 
Toulon to watch the motion of the enemy’s squadron, on the 
evening of the 19th, immediately changed the whole system 
of our operations. This frigate informed us that the enemy's 
squadron, consisting of eleven sail of the line, had put to sea 
on the night of the 17th and had chased the frigate, ap- 
parently steering lowards Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia. 
Although in the midst of the operations of wooding. watering, 
and victualling the fleet, every ship was under way in two 
hours’ time, and put to sea through a narrow, rocky channel, 
never yet well explored by any navigator. Since the night 
of the 19th, we have been contending with adverse winds in 
heavy gales towards the east side of Sardinia, in hourly ex- 
pectation of descrying the enemy, and having everything 
prepared to attack him with the well-known promptitude 
and decision of our gallant admiral, the more of whose 
conduct in dangers and critical situations I am witness to, the 
more am I forced to admire and revere him. For my own 
part I behold with great coolness the enthusiasm of all around 
me in anticipating the laurels to be gained in the expected 
battle. I regard such things as necessary evils in which 
every man is bound todo his duty to the utmost of his power, 
and not as matter for any great degree of exultation. The 
humane and reflecting mind cannot but be struck with the 
carnage of warfare, and if to remedy the disasters towards 
our fellow-creatures encountered in it be the duty of a 
Christian, I may with reason be satisfied with the part which 
it is my lot to act in this drama,” 


A large part of the letter is then occupied 
with descriptions of what the writer saw of 
Sardinia, Sicily, the Lipari Islands, and other 
places visited by the fleet, between 22nd January 
and June 31st. We resume the quotation at 
February 7th. 


“ February 7.—Off Alexandria, in Egypt.—After a rapid 
voyage of 360 leagues (1,880 miles), we arrived opposite this 
celebrated city to-day, where we were disappointed in not 
being able to procure any intelligence of the enemy’s fleet, 
which had not been seen on this coast. We have been all 
this day reconnoitring this famous city Alexandria. The 
pillar of Pompey, the column or obelisk of granite called 
Cleopatra’s needle, the walls, public buildings, fortifications, 
and harbours of the place we have been able to view with a 
good deal of accuracy. They form a strong contrast with the 
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bare and desert sands which extend from the city along the 
African coast. We are now, at sunset of a day which for 
warmth resembles a May day with you, directing our course, 
under a lofty press of sail, to the island of Malta on our way 
back to the French cvast. 

‘March 12.—Off Toulon.—I resume my pen to inform 
you that we have arrived at our rendezvous off this port. 
Having pussed the island of Candia, or ancient Crete, on the 
12th ult., we saw Mount Ida covered with snow. On the 
15th we were off the. Morea, in Greece, where we were joined 
by a frigate with intelligence that the French squadron, appa- 
rently bound up the Mediterranean, had been disabled in a 

le of wind and put’back to Toulon, without effecting any 
purpose but that of disabling their own ships—a gale which 
we only regarded as a common occurrence, and one which did 
not prevent us from sitting down to dinner as usual—and of 
rendering their unfortunate half-drowned freshwater sailors 
and soldiers sick to death of the sea. On the 19th of 
February we were off the capital of Malta, where we only 
remained a few hours, continuing our course down the 
Mediterranean, coasting along the island of Sicily, and after 
a stormy and tedious passage we arrived on the 27th at 
Cagliari, where we watered the ships and got a supply of 
cattle, about seventy or eighty head of oxen being em- 
barked on board the fleet, which was then found and 
continues to be in the best state, there not being more 
than five or six men confined to bed by sickness ; indeed, 
the weather is so fine and temperate in this climate that it is 
much more salubrious than a more northern climate. I have 
not been seated an hour et the fireside since the second week 
in December, and have not felt the want of it, nor have I 
been afflicted with even a cold since I entered the Mediter- 
ranean. I cannot recollect that we have had one day pass 
in which the sun has not made its appearance, and we have 
had very little rains or dark or humid weather. At present 
we are in hourly expectation of falling in with the Renown, 
a ship which is to go to England, so that I shall be obliged 
speedily to close this very long epistle, which I sincerely hope 
may come to your hands in half -he time that has p bees 
since I commenced to write it. 

“The very unexpected news of the commencement of a 
negotiation for peace which we received a few days since 
gives me great pleasure, and as both parties seem to be con- 
vinced that it is their mutual interest to make peace and 
allow their subjects to enjoy the fruits of their industry in 
tranquillity, we may fondly hope that the termination of the 
war may arrive with as much promptitude as its commence- 
ment was unexpected. 

“March 16, 1805.—Off Barcelona.—His Majesty’s ship 
Renown is just upon the eve of departure for England, by 
which I send this enclosed to my friend Mr. Steward, secre- 
tary to the Commissioners for Sick and Wounded Seamen. 
Affectionately remember me to all the children and to all 








our friends and relatives, and believe me to be your ever 
affectionate brother, ** LEONARD GILLESPIE.” 


The negotiations for peace came to nothing. 
Napoleon was only concealing his designs. His 
army for invading England was encamped at Bou- 
logne, and he only was hindered by the British 
fleet. His ruse of sailing to the West Indies, 
whither Nelson followed him, is well known. The 
French Admiral Villeneuve hastened back to 
Europe, but Sir Robert Calder watched him till 
Nelson returned, and at length the decisive vic- 
tory of Trafalgar was fought on October 21, 1805. 
The memory of the battle is still kept up on 
board Nelson’s ship. Here is a paragraph from 
the “Times” of Oct. 22, 1886: 


**The old Victory at Portsmouth was decorated yesterday 
with garlands and evergreens on the trucks and booms, while 
the upper deck was embellished with trophies in honour of 
Trafalgar Day. At noon some of the very few survivors of 
the battle were hospitably entertained on board, and in the 
afternoon Earl Nelson distributed the prizes won by the 
scholars of the Portsmouth Church High Schools in the 
court-martial room. His lordship remarked that that was 
the day on which they celebrated the great victory and 
glorious death of our immortal naval hero. There was no 
more touching or pathetic story in the whole history of Eng- 
land than that which recounted the quiet way in which our 
~_— Admiral went from that port, walking to the beach on 
oot a few months before the great battle. They were told 
that he was surrounded by crowds of Portsmouth-people. 
They blessed him and knelt down to ask his blessing ; that 
showed how highly he was honoured in this country. 
England had to discharge a duty, and he was going forth to 
fight her battles, and they found the people ready to accept 
him as the saviour of his country. The Admiral knew his 
sailors, and they loved him. He never lost an opportunity 
of showing that the spirit of his officers and men was as 
necessary to his great victories as himself. The members of 
the Royal Naval Club of 1765 dined together at Willis’s 
Rooms last evening to celebrate the anniversary of the 
battle, and also to commemorate the battle of Camperdown.” 


Dr. Gillespie’s letter gives a far higher idea of 
the condition of the fleet, and of the sailors, than 
we are accustomed to receive from writers on ‘‘the 
state of the navy” in these times. 


“LOCKSLEY HALL” EARLIER AND LATER. 


fi two parts of ‘Locksley Hall” form to- 
gether a truly great poem—still greater in its 

completeness than in the power of its sepa- 
rate parts; and in all literature there can scarcely 
be a finer contrast than that here presented 
between Youth and Age. It is absurd to speak, as 
Some critics have done, of the almost necessary 
“inferiority” of a sequel: the later poem is only 
different from the earlier one with the difference 
of sixty years. The passionate glow has vanished, 
a sad hesitancy has replaced the old sanguine 
hope: that some of the greatest problems of life 
should remain to the last unsettled overcasts the 
old man’s heart with a melancholy that the youth 





could never know: but the man himself remains 
the same; and the dramatic truthfulness of the 
later poem is equalled by its vigour and brilliancy. 

The poet’s task was not indeed an easy one. 
For a whole generation and more the hero of 
“Locksley Hall” has been one of our familiar 
acquaintances. We have entered into his wild 
ambitions, we have sympathised with the bitter- 
ness of his baffled love. Amy we have pitied, 
almost despised—‘“ puppet to a father’s threat, and 
servile to a shrewish tongue;” but as we have 
accepted from her angry lover without question 
the forecast of her married life, compassion has 
quite overcome contempt. ‘‘ Mated to a clown,” 
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counted ‘‘ something better than his dog, a little 
dearer than his horse;” at length becoming “ old 
and formal ;” then herself in turn, “ with a little 
hoard of maxims preaching down a daughter’s 
heart,” she has vanished from the story, a victim 
of conventionalism, and we have sympathised 
with the lover's fierce farewell: ‘‘ Be happy, where- 
fore should I care ?” It isastroke of daring in the 
poet to have reversed all this, to have replaced 
the bitter auguries of outraged love by the pathetic 
picture of Amy dead in the first hours of mother- 
hood, her babe laid in her arms to rest beneath 
the chapel’s crimson window, “all in white Italian 
marble, looking still as if she smiled.” And her 
husband, ‘‘the clown” in his youthful rival’s jealous 
eyes, appears to the serene and passionless view 
of age as an honest country squire, mourning his 
lost Amy with a true and tender regret through 
sixty years of widowhood, and manfully doing his 
duty to his fellow-man. We suspect that the 
mutual passion of the cousins was but a false 
flame after all, and that ‘‘Amy, timid child,” 
hardly knew her own mind,—notwithstanding the 
glimpse of that far-off wedding-morn which is in- 
troduced with consummate art into the later 
poem. “Shall I hear,” says the old man, in his 
musing reminiscences, as he anticipates the 
funeral scene of the morrow, 


** Shall I hear in one dark room a wailing, ‘I have loved 
thee well ;’ 

Then a peal that shakes the portals—one has come to claim 

his bride, 

Her that shrank, and put me from her, shrieked, and 

started from my side— 

Silent echoes !—” 

—Only now the tolling bell which announces the 
reunion of husband and wife in “the house ap- 
pointed for all living!” 

Of Edith, who had succeeded Amy in the youth’s 
wayward affections, and had brought steadfastness 
and peace into his life, we have no space to speak, 
nor of their forty years of wedded happiness, nor 
of the heroic death of their son. All this is 
touched by the poet in a few lines, but with fine 
dramatic power. It is to that son’s son that the 
old man unburdens his store of recollections. 
Amy and Edith had both been in spirit with him 
as he wandered near Locksley Hall, where his 
ancient rival lies dead, ‘“‘Edith’s holy shadow 
smiling at the slighter ghost” of his earlier love. 
The changefulness of human experience and emo- 
tion are well contrasted with the permanence of 
Nature. The “‘ curlew’s call,” the ‘‘ hollow ridges 
roaring into cataracts,” are the same as in the 
earlier poem. But the man how changed—his views 
of life how different! He has learned some great 
lessons. Has he learned them wisely? Or is he 
not still, in a measure, blinded by circumstance, 
and unwittingly the slave of passion, although 
no longer with the impetuous passion of his youth ? 
Does the poet intend to set before us the de- 
liberate judgments of one who has learned to 
think deeply and justly, to whom years “ have 
brought the philosophic mind;” or is there still 
in his hero a touch of the old waywardness ? 















If the latter, there is a little excuse for it. With 
delicate art the poet suggests that the speaker 
is in an irritated mood, to begin with. His 
grandson is late; the old man has been waiting 
for him, and as he paces the familiar “ sandy 
tracts” the remembrances of his own early life 
are intensified by the fact that the young man also 
has been luckless in love. Not that Judith, who 
had jilted him for a wealthier suitor, is for a 
moment to be compared to Amy! Nor, indeed, 
could the grandson’s love and disappointment be 
compared with the grandfather’s, long ago ! 


** Yours has been a slighter ailment, will you sicken for her 
sake? 
You, not you! Your modern amourist is of easier, earthlier 
make.” 


In a spirit like this the old man is likely to 
express himself more strongly and bitterly than 
his better judgment might allow, respecting 
society, politics, things in general. We cannot 
but believe that Tennyson intended to set forth 
the worst that can be said in an excited, melan- 
choly mood; while yet the glimpses of the highest 
truth which break through the disjointed utter- 
ances, by turns so cynical and so tender, point the 
way to the largest and the brightest hope. True, 
it seems that he has but little hope for mankind, 
in the present constitution of things. The con- 
trast between the earlier and the later poems in 
this respect is at its greatest. We recollect, how- 
ever, that there is here to be considered not 
only the natural difference between youth and 
age, but that between the dawn of a new era and 
the inevitable first disappointments that succeed. 
Some of us are old enough to recollect the days 
when science made those great achievements that 
have revolutionised human society—the early days 
of ‘‘the steamship, of the railway, of the thoughts 
that shake mankind.” Men began to “rift the 
hills, and roll the waters, flash the lightnings, 
weigh the sun.” Nor were these wonders con- 
fined to the realm of physical science. Human 
progress in every way seemed assured, beyond all 
dreams of former time. Reform was in the air. 
Popular education was for the first time recog- 
nised as a paramount necessity. Social science 
sprang into being. An era of peace appeared to 
be setting in, and the vision of a “‘ warless world,” 
on which the later poem throws such scorn, 
seemed a sober reality. The people asserted them- 
selves; not indeed always to the observer's satis- 
faction, as witness his comparison : 


**, . . asa lion creeping nigher, 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly-dying 


fire.” 


But on the whole the “increasing purpose” of 
‘the ages” was being accomplished; and the glad 
world was sweeping “‘into the younger day.” The 
voices of Nature and man seemed to cry, ‘ Behold 
we make all things new.” There has been an 
inevitable reaction; and it is scarcely wonderful 
that one whose life opened in that era of strange 
new promise and kindling hope should now, 
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his sadder moods, throw discredit upon human 
progress altogether. 


“ Half the marvels of my morning, triumphs over time and 

space, : 

Staled by frequence, shrunk by usage into” commonest 
commonplace ! 

‘Forward !’ rang the voices then, and of the many mine 
was one. 

Let us hush this cry of ‘ Forward !” till ten thousand years 
have gone!” 


The old maladies of human nature break out in 
new forms, and the very growth of civilisation 
brings into darker contrast the evils which defile 
our social system. Is there then no real advance ? 


Chaos, Cosmos ! 
will end?” 


Who can tell how all 


Cosmos, Chaos ! 


Not even in ‘‘ Maud”—that wild and passionate 
indictment of the modern social system—are there 
more terrible descriptions of the evils of the time. 
We need not quote the lines—they are already 
cited everywhere, as the latest and most powerful 
expression of a not unnatural pessimism. ‘‘ When 
was age so crammed with menace? madness ? 
written, spoken lies?” Yet is this the whole, 
the deepest truth of the matter? The problem 
isone to be grappled with resolutely. Another 
side of it than the poet’s—or rather than that 
of the poet’s hero—has been put with consum- 
mate skill and eloquence by Mr. Gladstone,! and 
we cannot now enter upon that phase of the 
discussion. It is possible that the poet and the 
statesman are after all but contemplating different 
sides of the shield. Both would probably agree 
that the true test of progress is in the truthfulness 
and nobleness of individual character; and, if we 
mistake not, both would recognise this as among 
“the signs of the times.” We are reminded of 
the Laureate’s words elsewhere : 


** What stuff is this! 
Old writers pushed the happy season back, — 
The more fools they, —we forward : dreamers both. 
—But well I know 
That unto him who works and feels he works, 
This same grand year is ever at the doors.”’* 


Lord Tennyson’s hero is much bewildered by 
what he sees around him: he cannot decide 
whether the new prerogatives of “ plowmen, shep- 
herds” in the state are wholly for evil or in part 
for good. One page contradicts another ; yet 
the whole is summed up in one noble image, as 
he asks in the twilight mystery of Life : 


“ Light the fading gleam of even? light the glimmer of the 
dawn? 
Aged eyes may take the growing glimmer for the glezm 
withdrawn,” 


Is not the anxious querist here upon the right 
track? This twilight, in which thought gropes 





1“ Nineteenth Century,” January, 1887. 
2 “ The Golden Year.” 


tremblingly, and boding shapes of ill appear to 
haunt the gloom, is the twilight not of the even- 
ing, but of th@morning. In our little moment of 
time, we can scarcely discern whether the heavens 
are brightening or darkening. Only when we rise 
to larger views do we become assured that the 
light is slowly growing, and must win! 

To one especial point in the later poem we 
would direct attention, as it seems to furnish the 
true key to the whole, and at least vindicates the 
author from the charge of teaching in his own 
person a doctrine of absolute pessimism. Mr. 
Frederick Myers has told us how, on one occasion 
when “George Eliot” was on a visit to him at 
Cambridge, their conversation turned on “ God, 
Immortality, and Duty,” her own conclusion being 
that the first was inconceivable, the second incre- 
dible, the third paramount and imperative. To 
many of us this characteristic summing-up of a 
current philosophy appears infinitely sad, but we 
will not discuss it now; the poem before us has 
brought it, by way of contrast, vividly to mind. 
For in one expressive. line the old man of the 
story, rising beyond the level of his despair, ex- 
claims with regard to the earth: 


‘* Ere she gain her Heavenly-best, 2a God must mingle with 
the game.” 


Yes, whatever we may thinkof the form of the ex- 
pression, there is here a recognition of that which 
is the true hope of our humanity, the Divine in 
man, all that is meant for us and for the ages in 
the Hebrew word of promise, IMMANUEL. The 
dream of world-weary, doubting troubled spirits 
becomes a sublime reality, and the secret of the 
world’s progress and redemption is found in words 
spoken when human sin had reached its worst and 
darkest: ‘“ Believe in God, believe also in Me.” 
We would not unduly press the poet’s words, 
which may indeed be only those of aspiration; and 
yet we think we discern in them also the tones of 
faith. 

Then with regard to the hope of immortality, 
the Laureate, as in many of his later writings, 
gives no uncertain sound : 


‘** The Good, the True, the Pure, the Just, 
Take the charm ‘ For ever’ from them, and they crumble 
into dust. 
Gone the cry of ‘ Forward! Forward !’ lost within a grow- 
ing gloom ; 
Lost, or only heard in silence, from the silence of a tomb. 


But are we reduced to this doctrine of despair ? 
The old man of the poem shall answer. One of 
the finest and most pathetic passages of the mono- 
logue is that in which he tells of his seafaring 
son—a man who had loved truth and goodness for 
their own sake, as indeed the agnostic philosophy 
enjoins: 


** Yet, he looked beyond the grave, 
Wiser there than you, who crowning barren death as lord of 
all, 





Deem this over-tragic drama's closing curtain is the pall ! 
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Beautiful was death in him who saw the death but kept the 


%5- 


deck, 
‘ Saving women and their babes, and sinking with the sinking 
wreck, 
Gone for ever! Ever? No!—for since our dying race 


began, 
Ever, ever, and for ever, was the leading light of man.” 


Here we have the sure warrant for the belief 
in immortality: and instead of being ‘‘incredible,” 
it rests on that which is deepest in the reason and 
the heart of man. This thought has elsewhere 

’ . . . 
been finely expressed by our poet in a brief lyric 
too little known. He entitles it “‘ Wages.” 


“* Glory of warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, 
Paid with a voice flying by to be lost on an endless ‘sea. 
Glory of Virtue, to fight, to struggle, to right the wrong. 
Nay, but she aimed not at glory, no lover of glory she : 
Give her the glory of going on, and still to be. 


“* The wages of sin is death: if the wages of Virtue be dust, 
Would she have heart to endure for the life of the worm 
and the fly ? 
She desires no isles of the blest, no quiet seats of the just, 
To rest in a golden grove, or to bask in a summer sky: 
Give her the wages of going on, and not to die.” 


How the same thought finds utterance, in 
various and most exquisite form, all through ‘In 








Memoriam,” we need not say. The distinct 
recognition of this great hope gives to the later 
**Locksley Hall” a distinct superiority over the 
earlier. There, the hope of human progress’ was 
all; here, although indeed a dimness has crept 
over this anticipation, there is, to those who 
understand wisely, a deeper assurance that all will 
be well, even here upon earth. A race of immortals 
will surely fulfil their destiny; and earth must 
become an antechamber to heaven. In the light 
of this truth the law of Duty also receives a new 
and grander meaning : 


** Follow you the Star that lights a desert pathway, yours or 

mine, 

Forward, till you see the highest Human Nature is 
divine. 

Follow Light, and do the Right—for man can half control 
his doom— 

Till you find the deathless Angel seated in the vacant 
tomb.” 


So from this modern “ Ecclesiastes” we reach 
again ‘‘the conclusion of the whole matter.” Is 
it true that “all is vanity and a striving after 
wind”? Nevertheless, it is good to “fear God 
and keep His commandments, for this is the 
whole of man.” 












Guardianship of Children. 


Until last year it was a harsh feature of the English law 
that a mother did not become a guardian of her own children 
on their father’s death, and had no voice in selecting one. 
The old law of England started with the doctrine of the 
absolute supremacy of the father—the patria fotestas of the 
Romans. During his lifetime he was sole guardian of the 
children, and he could control the custody of them after his 
death by appointing a guardian to the exclusion of their 
mother. At length in 1839 an Act of Parliament enabled 
a mother to obtain from the Court of Chancery, where it 
thought it right, an order for her child to be delivered into 
her custody until the age of seven, or for her to have access 
to it. And in 1873 power was given to her to apply to the 
Court to direct her child to be given into her custody until it 

; attained the age of sixteen. But this direction has in prac- 
tice been limited to cases where grave misconduct has been 
proved against the father. : 

The old law, which had thus been modified slightly, is now 
revolutionised by chapter 27 of last year’s legislation. This 
measure, which was introduced by Mr. Bryce and subse- 

’ quently taken up by Mr. Gladstone’s Government, was con- 
siderably modified in its progress through Parliament. As it 
now stands, the superior rights of the father, while he is alive, 
are for the most part retained. But when he is dead it is no 
Jonger considered just that these rights should be handed 
over by will to another in their entirety, so as to make the 
mother, so to speak, a stranger to her own children. Thus 
the scheme is that on the death of the father the mother 
should be the guardian, the father having, however, power 
to appoint a person to act with her as joint guardian. Incase 
he does not make any appointment, the Court has this power. 
Every widow, therefore, however long ago her husband died, 


Barictics. 
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is now made a guardian of her children, either by herself or 
jointly with some one else. 

But the new privilege is not limited to the lifetime of the 
mother. She may appoint one or more guardians to act after 
her husband and she have both died. And this appointment 
may be made either by her will or by a deed. If guardians 
are thus appointed by both parents they will act jointly. 
Also, the Act directs that, in making an order as to the 
custody of a child or the right of access of either parent to 
it, the Court is to have regard to the child's welfare, to the 
conduct of the parents, and also to the wishes of the mother 
as well as those of the father. 

Where a decree of judicial separation or divorce is 
nounced, the Court may declare the parent whose misconduct 
has been the cause unfit to have the custody of the children. 
And a parent so deprived would not on the death of the 
other be entitled as of right to their care or custody. 

As Parliamentary Bills are at present drawn, they but too 
often have the fault of not being complete in themselves. 
Here, for instance, it is necessary to go as far back as 4 
statute of King Charles 11’s time to fina out what are the 
powers of guardians under this Act. These powers include, 
it appears, the custody and tuition of the child and the 
management of its property. But we have the authority of 
Lord Fitzgerald for saying that the burning question 
religious teaching is left wholly untouched by the recent Act. 
— Times Law Report. 


Horse Breeding and Horse Racing. —When Lord Macaulay, 
then T. B. Macaulay, was member of Parliament for Edin- 
burgh, he was much abused by the ‘ Sporting World” for 
refusing to subscribe to the Leith races, according to the 
custom of previous members. He refused both on the 
ground of the social mischief done by races, with their betting 
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accompaniments, and because it was an exaction to ask 
money from him for what he disapproved. An unexpected 
testimony against provincial races has lately been given by 
Mr. Fleming, Principal Veterinary Surgeon of the Brit 
Army. The difficulty of finding sufficient supply of cavalry 
and artillery horses has become pressing. Mr, Fleming says 
that every possible encouragement and help should be given 
by the Government, ‘and mentions one available contribu- 
tion in *‘ the money —— or worse than squandered 
on Queen’s Plates "that is on prizes for horse races. 
He says the large sums of public money now given 
under this head to perpetuate a lot of useless weeds, 
mere gambling tools, which could not carry a trooper 
jn marching order across a ploughed field or draw a coster- 
monger’s cart on a newly macadamised road, should be 
devoted to the promotion of horse breeding in the useful and 
honest sense of the term, and so be made to assist in pro- 
moting the objects which the Royal Agricultural Society and 
Hunters’ Improvement Society have in view—the perfecting 
of British horses in quality and their large increase in quan- 
tity. Ina horse-loving nation like our own it is somewhat 
astonishing that we have so long neglected the improvement 
and multiplication of really useful horses, and have allowed 
ourselves to be left to a large extent at the mercy of foreign 
countries for our ordinary supply. It is high time that an 
effort should be made to make ourselves more independent, 
and provide the country with a larger stock of better horses 
grown on our own pastures, and so lend agriculture a helping 
hand when it is so much needed, while benefiting the entire 
community. 


School Holidays in the Jubilee Year.—At the Jubilee of 
George 111 special holidays were given at Eton and other 
public schools. ‘* An Apprehensive Father ” thus writes, in 
terror at similar disturbance of home peace and school disci- 
pline this year. Parents have right to be considered, as well 
as schoolmasters and schoolboys. ‘‘Havinga son ata public 
school, I am horrified on hearing that at another one it has 
already been determined to celebrate the fiftieth year of her 
Majesty’s reign by giving all the lads an ‘ extra fortnight’s 
holiday in Easter, 1887.’ My informant is a friend who 
has the misfortune of having a boy at the particular school 
where this dreadful resolve has been come to. In the in- 
terests of that ‘ peace and good-will’ towards which we are 
left to suppose any jubilee celebration would be arranged to 
contribute, I would ask, sir, what remnant of the year 1887 
will be left for education if the resolve referred to meets with 
ageneral adoption? Already my son has a holiday of about 
seven weeks in autumn, five at Christmas, and three at 
Easter. Partly owing to these prolonged opportunities of 
being spoilt at home, the sanatorium (flippantly termed ‘the 
san’ by precious hopefuls) usually enrolls him as a victim 
for another week or two, leaving a subtraction of something 
like 30 per cent. from any calendar year, when the occurrence 
of a jubilee has not to be taken into account. I write under 
terrible apprehension, and should my fears be realised by 
the general extension of the Easter holidays to the extent 
named, such an awful calamity will require to be registered. 
Before its occurrence, however, I trust that all peace-loving 
parents will join in an earnest prayer at the foot of the 

hrone in order that this monstrous ‘plan of campaign’ 
may be altered, in time to prevent the holocaust of those 
having boys at public schools which must inevitably follow if 
their boys are to have more holidays to celebrate the jubilee. 
A nice jubilee indeed !” [Another father expects a reduction 
in the costly school bill for the lost time.] 


Indian Native Press.—A special correspondent in India 
Writes to the ‘* Times”: ‘With. a few brilliant exceptions 
all the host of vernacular papers (there are a hundred and 
fifty in the Bombay Presidency alone) are conducted for some 
special purpose. A rich man has his paper to sing his own 


praises or press his own views. An intriguer has his paper 
to intimidate people with weak points in their armour. A 
politician or a party have their paper to spread their views. 
n every case the circle of influence is small, and the origin 
of the particular paper is an open secret. None of them do 
Fp —_ scratch the surface of the millions of India. On 
4 € other hand, the millions are an inert mass who follow— 
© not lead—political movements, and who will neither make 





nor mar the British rule save so far as they are acted on by 
others. The newspaper influence is a power now, just as the 
religious influence or the Mussulman influence is a power, 
and must be counted with. Before this newspaper period 
there was no public opinion in the country, because there was 
no nation. ‘There was race hatred, religious animosity, caste 
jealousy, but there was no vox a pe in the Western sense. 
These journals now form a kind of collective voice which, 
though it comes from only a small section, is beginning to 
influence the entire community. In addition to the news- 
paper, another form of collective opinion has taken root. 
The country is overspread with political societies. Every 
town has its association and periodical meetings, where the 
British rule is discussed and grievances are aired. These 
societies communicate one with another, and once a year 
delegates from them gather together in national congress at 
one of the great cities.” 


Applicants for Charitable Doles.—When the Mansion 
House Fund in aid of the unemployed was distributed last 
year, it was ascertained that in Whitechapel only six out of 
1,700 applicants were members of a benefit club. In St. 
George’s-in-the-East only 177 out of 3,578 called themselves 
artisans. In Stepney 1,000 men applied before one mechanic 
came, and only one member of a trades union came under 
notice at all. As to the number of applicants, 20 per cent., 
excluding Jews, applied at Whitechapel for relief, and at St. 
George's 29 per cent.—Rev. S. Barnett in ‘* Nineteenth Cen- 
tury.” 


Telephone.—Mr. Preece, of the Post-office, quoted some 
interesting statistics at a recent meeting of the Society of 
Electricians with regard to the development of telephonic 
communication in the United States and in Europe. In 
1885 there were 325,574 telephones in the United States, to 
say nothing of 18,000 in Canada, while in England there 
were only 13,000. The number of telephones in the prin- 
cipal towns was as follows :—Berlin, 4,248 ; London, 4,193; 
Paris, 4,054: Stockholm, 3,825: Rome, 2,054; Manches- 
ter, 1,171; Liverpool, 1,169; Glasgow, 1,046. Mr. Preece, 
while acknowledging the telephone to be in many res- 
pects superior to the telegraph, added that the former could 
not entirely supersede the latter, as at the present time the 
Wheatstone automatic apparatus could transmit 400 words a 
minute between London and Liverpool. We have since 
seen a statement by the secretary of a telephone company to 
the effect that the average cost of a message, in London, 
is about a tenth of a telegram by wire. 


Dogs’ Home.—Mr. Colam, Secretary of the Royal Humane 
Society, states with regard to the Dogs’ Home at Battersea, 
that ‘* 40,159 dogs were received from the police and placed in 
our kennels from the roth of December, 1885, up to the 2othof 
December, 1886. Each animal was entered separately in 
the registers of the home under a number corresponding with 
the number placed on its collar when admitted: and a de- 
scription of the breed, colour, etc., of the dog, and the road 
or street where he was taken, with dates and other par- 
ticulars, were also entered, so that there is no mistake in the 
above figures. This institution is not responsible for the 
seizure of dogs ; it acts, however, as a trustee of public pro- 
perty. We have given the animals brought to the home a 
humane asylum, with a plentiful supply of food and water, 
which public work is paid for by charitable contributions 
alone. 


Ruby Mines.—The annexation of Burmah brings the ruby 
mines under the control of the British Government. Their 
value has been exaggerated, no doubt, but under better 
management there might be larger revenue from them. King 
Theebaw, like his predecessor, claimed the treasure, but as 
only a percentage reached him he had been persuaded to 
grant a concession to a French company, who would pay him 
a royalty. There is little known, from scientific survey, of 
the mining regions of Upper Burmah. The report by the 
old traveller Tavernier, in the seventeenth century, as to the 
ruby mines is worth recalling: ‘‘Siren is the name of the 
city where the King of Pegu resides, and Ava is the port of 
the kingdom. From Ava to Siren you ascend the river in 
large flat boats, and it is a voyage of about sixteen days. 
You cannot tr; vel by land on account of the forests, which 
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abound with lions, tigers, and elephants. It is one of the 
poorest countries in the world; nothing comes from it but 
rubies, and even they are not so abundant as is generally 
believed, seeing that the value does not exceed 100,000 
crowns per annum. Among the multitude of these stones 
you would find it difficult to meet with one of good quality, 
weighing three or four carats, because the king does not allow 
any to be removed till they have been seen by him, and he 
retains all the good ones which he finds among them. This 
is the reason why, in all my journeys, I have earned a suffi- 
ciently large profit by bringing rubies from Europe into 
Asia, and the story of Vincent le Blanc is much doubted 
where he says he has seen rubies in the palace of the king as 
large as eggs.” A correspondent, from inquiries made at 
Rangoon, says: ‘* The majority of the rubies found are less 
than a quarter of a carat in weight, and the larger ones are 
generally flawed. Sapphires, though relatively rare, are 
generally of larger size, stones of nine to thirteen carats with- 
out a flaw being found, while rubies of that size are seldom 
seen. The revenue from the mines, which cofistituted a 
royal monopoly, amounted thirty years ago to from £12,500 
to £15,000 per annum. Such are the principal facts at pre- 
sent available, and no doubt to sanguine minds the prospect 
may appear tempting, and it may be thought that, with 
proper mining appliances and under British management, 
these mines might be made to yield a rich return.” 


Statement Showing the Increase of Steam Tonnage in the 
Principal Countries of the World during the Period 1875-85. 
































Steam Ton- | Steam Ton- | Increase in 

Country. nage in 1875. | nage in 188s. | 1885. 

Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
United Kingdom 159439197 3,969,728 2,026,532 
France Ga 205,420 511,072 325,652 
Germany .. .. .«. 183,569 413,943 230,374 
TO ee ae 83,007 107,831 24,824 
6c 6s 0% 0 45,965 105,638 59,673 
tn) cab ee ed 59,925 108,422 48,497 
3elzgium 35.430 74,667 39,237 
ey ok we! <0’ oy oul 57,147 122,297 65,150 
Austria-Hungary .. ..| 56,271 795396 23,725 
Othe: de oe oa 45,500 110,000 64,500 
gi a 7,400 | 12,500 5,100 
Denmark .. oe] 39,368 | 90,710 51,342 
Greece oa ae 8,241 36,672 28,431 

United States .. 191,689 | 186,406 — 

sritish Colonies 129,607 323,387 193,780 
Totals .. .. «+! © 3,091,736 6,252,669 3,160,933 





As to the comparative carrying efficiency of steam and 
sailing tonnage, some put the ratio of efficiency at three to 
ore, others at four to one, while others again argue from the 
returns of port entries in different countries that one ton of 
steam is equal to five tons of sailing tonnage. We shall pro- 
bably be well within the mark in putting the difference at 
three to one; and, on this hypothesis, the 3,160,933 tons of 
steam shipping added to the registe?s of the countries named 
during the period 1875-85 would be equal to 9,482,799 tons 
of sailing tonnage, or more than one-half the total tonnage, 
sailing and steam together, of the same countries at the end 
of 1885. 

There is, however, a very remarkable extent of difference, 
as between one country and another, in reference to the pro- 
portions of steam and sailing tonnage in their several mer- 
chant navies. The United Kingdom has rather more than 
one-half of her total shipping register in.steam tonnage, 
France has exactly one-half, Germany has only 33 per cent., 
the United States have only 14 per cent., Italy is a long way 
down with only 7 per cent., while Belgium, with an almost 
exclusively steam marine, rises to 92 per cent. 


Free Libraries.—Most of the opposition to taking the 
benefit of the Free Libraries Act arises from the ‘objection 
to a penny or halfpenny rate being called for—always a 
grievance to the mere money-scraping class. But there is 
occasionally a more respectable motive in the opposition, as 
expressed in the following ‘‘ statement of reasons ” by one of 
the dissidents in the successful contest in Lambeth. ‘‘ I have 
before me a statement of the chief librarian of the Manchester 
Free Public Library relative to the issue of works from the 











~six lending libraries of that city, and I find that of these pub- 
lications no less than 68 per cent. are described as ‘ works of 
fiction,’ while 234 per cent. are of a literature so ‘light’ as 
to barely escape that classification, leaving only a beggarly 
balance of 84 per cent. of works of that solid and serious 
character for which, according to free library advocates, the 
working classes are athirst. Now Ido not for a moment 
wish to imply that there is anything incongruous, still less 
immoral, in the working classes indulging in works of fiction 
and light literature if they can afford it. On the contrary, if 
such reading adds to the scanty list of their daily pleasures; | 
should rejoice in their being able to indulge in it. But the 
supply of such mental paduium was not, as I take it, the 
object of the passing of the Free Libraries Acts, and it is 
hardly fair to stigmatise that section of the community whic! 
opposes their adoption as selfish and reactionary because j 
objects to be rated in order that the butcher and the baker 
boy, and their respective sisters and cousins, may have their 
fiction free.” 


Lifeboat Disasters and Services.-—During the past thirty 
two years the self-righting lifeboats of the National Lifeboat 
Institution have been launched nearly five thousand times on 
service, and have saved upwards of twelve thousand lives, 
The boats have been capsized altogether 41 times, but only 
on 18 of those occasions was there any loss of life. The 
number of lives lost (counting the 27 men who perished on 
the occasion of the recent sad disasters to the Southport and 
St.* Anne’s lifeboats) amounts to only 88, including 12 ship- 
wrecked persons. The 76 lifeboatmen lost represent about 
one in 850 of the men employed in the boats on service, and 
the capsizes were at the rate of one in each of the 120 service 
launches. The lifeboats have also been out on exercise within 
the same period of thirty-two years upwards of fifteen thou- 
sand times, with the loss of only eight lives. These are very 
satisfactory statements, but there is cause for fearing that not 
a few of the boats are not really ‘‘self-righting.” In the 
estuary of the Ribble, where the recent disasters occurred, 
the shallowness of water between sandbanks gave insuffi- 
cient room for the boats to be rightly worked.. It is better 
that the boats should be incapable of turning over than 
merely self-recovering. Some contrivance analogous to the 
outspars of the Pacific canoes might be tried. Steam power 
should also be applied in some of the boats. 


Imperial Institute in an Educational Aspect.—Would it 
not be well in organising our Imperial Institute to keep that 
fact much more constantly before our minds than we have 
hitherto done? Knowledge of the world they are born int 
is the crying need of the people on both sides of the ocean, 
and what need is there to which an Imperial Institute could 
more fittingly minister? It is not fossil knowledge that is 
wanted.’ Mere museums will not supply the need of the day 
We require living knowledge and vivid teaching, using 
museums merely as its tools. There is even a good deal | 
be done in the way of educating those who direct education 
In this country our higher education has for generations bee! 
exclusively literary, and under an aristocratic constitution i 
served its purpose fairly well. It does not suit a democrati 
constitution, and is being slowly and reluctantly mod*fe 
But the literary training of the upper classes is a positi\ 
hindrance to due appreciation of the fact that what the low: 
classes imperatively require, if they are to hold their own 1 
the world, is an education in things, not in books. 


Ants and Rats as Weather Prophets.— During 1! 
drought prior to the recent rains in South Australia it ¥ 
noticed that a large species of black ant that usually li 
underground were building their nests, composed of di 
grass and earth, in the sheaoaks and other trees, and at th 
same time immense armies of rats were observed to | 
leisurely travelling from the north-east. They were of a kin 
seldom or ever seen in the settled districts—grey, and ver 
large. Their numbers were countless. Killing them 1 
thousands did not seem to diminish their numbers, as it mos 
certainly did not impede their progress. They jogged along 
and allowed nothing to interfere with their onward marc! 
They have now spread over the high lands in the northen 
portions of the colony, where it is supposed they will sta) 
until the country is again dry. The aboriginals who liv 
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along the Darling and other rivers at the same time shifted. 
their wurleys on to the high lands, and upon being questioned 
for the reason for so doing said, ‘ When the ants go up the trees 
and the rats leave the rivers a wet season is close at hand,’ 
and, to use their own words, ‘one big flood come along by- 
and-by and stomilo white fellow.’ After the rains the 
country for hundreds of miles was under water, and the 
Darling at Bourke was some fifteen miles wide, so where 
would the ants and rats—and the black fellows too—have 
been if they had not shifted their quarters? When the 
country was as dry as tinder, and the sky like brass, where 
did the three fugitives—the ants, rats, and blacks—obtain 
their information ?””—w. L. 


A Noble Resolve.—Lord Dufferin’s words on landing in 
India, in reply to an address from the Bombay Municipality, 
show the right spirit in an English Viceroy, and his purpose 
has been honourably carried out. ‘‘ Whatever criticism,” 
he said, ** may be justly passed on my future administration, 
it shall be in the power of no man to allege that, either from 
fear or favour, or any personal consideration, I have turned 
aside from whatever course was most conducive to the happi- 
ness of the millions entrusted to my care or to the dignity, 
honour, and safety of that mighty empire with which this 
great dependency is indissolubly incorporated.” 


Charity Twice Blessed.—In his speech at the Mansion 
House in support of increased support for Guy’s Hospital, 
Cardinal Manning said he had special reason to be grateful 
for the services of the Hospital, as a large number of its 
patients belonged to the poor Irish labourers who formed 
part of his flock. He spoke of the reflex benefits of charita- 
ble gifts, and on the public influence of such appeals. “‘ I am 
thankful for what is called Hospital Sunday. I am con- 
vinced that formerly the charity of London was allowed to 
stagnate for want of appeals toit. The waters were not stirred, 
and I think it is a happy thing that once in a year some two 
thousand voices should be raised in witness of the duty of 
Christian men to do works of charity for the sick and the 
dying. If there were no other result of Hospital Sunday 
than that annual testimony to the conscience and hearts of 
men, I should think the institution was one of great value.” 


The Sivasch Canal.—The Duke Eugene de Leuchtenberg’s 
project for connecting the Sea of Azof with the Black Sea by 
a canal across the Isthmus of Perekop at Sivasch is attracting 
some attention at present in Russia. The depth of the 
channel is to be 12ft., the breadth 65ft., with ports constructed 
at the extremities. The passage from sea to sea would be 
thereby curtailed by 100 miles, and the: periodical storms of 
the Sea of Azof avoided, as well as the obstruction given to 
navigation by the dangerous passage of the Straits of Kertch 
and the long closure of the sea in its southern parts by ice. It 
would also no longer be necessary to discharge cargoes in small 
boats at great inconvenience and expense in consequence of the 
shallow roadsteads of the Sea of Azof. The construction of the 
canal is expected to give an impetus to and greatly to facili- 
tate the transmission of the coal and salt of Southern Russia 
to Odessa. 


_ ABishop of the Olden Time. —Aninteresting account is given 
in some German papers of the discovery a little time ago, in 
the cathedral of Worms, of the body of a medizval bisho " 
who has been identified as Conrad de Sternberg, who died in 
1154, being a contemporary of our Henry 1 and of the 
great German Emperor Frederick Barbarossa. During the 
progress of some restorations which are being carried out in 
the cathedral, a stone coffin was found deep under the floor 
of the choir. It was closely cemented, and on its being 
opened in presence of a special commission, the body was 
found in perfect preservation, and arrayed in vestments 
denoting episcopal rank. On the head is a low mitre, the 
lower border of which is formed by a band of thick gold 
embroidery, of a lozenge-shaped pattern; the fillets of the 
mitre are composed of the same sort of work, with deep, 
heavy gold fringes. The peaks of the mitre have their edges 
adorned by similar embroidery. The alb and amice are 
made of thin linen, very openly woven. The chasuble, of 
the old bell shape, is made of very thick twilled silk, and 
falls in long folds around the bedy, forming a sort of pad 








round the neck. In the usual way, a ricly-embroidered 
band runs perpendicularly down the front ; it has no special 
design. The edges of the chasuble are simply hemmed. 
The tunics under the chasuble are also of silk. The upper 
one is of lighter texture; it shows a pattern consisting of 
lozenges connected by rays. The under-tunic shows a very 
fine interlacing pattern of geometrical design. The stole is 
worn crossed on the breast, the lower portions heing broader 
than the upper. Its ornamentation is a pattern of scale-like 
design, which shows alternately figures of lions and birds set 
in a pattern of finely-traced leaves. The girdle is of silk, 
but only long untwisted strands remain. The feet and legs 
up to the knees are covered with silk stockings, which seem 
to be of a fine network texture. Three broad parallel bands 
and as many smaller ones are wound round in spiral fashion, 
and fasten them. The shoes, which come up above the 
ankle, and have two deep slits, are made of gold brocade ; 
they are ornamented by circular embroideries sewed on. 
The soles of the shoes are of leather. The pastoral staff lies 
in the arms, from the right shoulder to the left feot. It is of 
soft wood, ending with a ferule and spike : at top there is a sphe- 
rical ball of hammered bronze, out of which issues a crook of 
soft wood, which ends in a bronze lily set in a square socket. 
At the feet stands the chalice, also of soft wood, very finely 
turned ; the cup is a hemisphere, and on it rests the patina. 


Lord Carnarvon on Education, General and Special.—At a 
meeting of the middle class schools of Christ Church, Batter- 
sea, when the prizes were distributed by Lady Carnarvon, some 
sensible remarks on education were made by Lord Carnarvon, 
whose accomplished mind is always ready for public speak- 
ing. Addressing the students, he referred to the educational 
facilities of the present day as compared with the times when 
those who were now parents were themselves being educated. 
He wished that to this education could be added a training 
in some handicraft, such as wac received by every member 
of the German Royal Family. Such training was not only 
useful in itself, but it taught the student to appreciate the 
various industries, and fitted him to play his part in a world 
of industries. The report continues: ‘‘ His lordship urged 
the lads to cultivate music, and especially commented upon 
the value of foreign languages to a people like the English ; 
he urged them to maintain and to perfect this knowledge. 
He pressed upon them the advantages which the living in 
towns offered for those who could acquire knowledge— 
advantages which the country oo altogether lacked— 
for dealing with the subject of their choice of a means 
whereby they could become earners. He said he must say 
something on this subject which might not be very palatable 
to many—there were too many of the clerk class at the pre- 
sent day, and many of those who had fallen into the ranks of 
life as clerks would have done far better for themselves and 
for the country if they had enlisted in mechanical trades. 
He assured his hearers that in the greater England across 
the seas the qualities which were most successful were those 
of strong limbs, clever hands, and intelligent brains, and the 
training for these in the proper manner would make the 
young Englishman worthy of the land of his birth. He did 
not undervalue reading and writing, and, while he regretted 
that John Milton’s complaint as to the lack of pronunciation 
was still largely applicable to public speakers and preachers, 
who failed to render themselves clearly to their hearers, he 
urged that no one could take too much pains with writing 
which they expected others to read.” 


Montyon Prizes of Virtue, 1886.—At the annual sitting of 
the Academy for awarding the prizes for virtue and literary 
merit, M. Caro read the report on the virtue prizes, and 
showed all his well-known literary and argumentative talent 
in vindicating these donations and explaining the awards, 
The chief of these (3,000f.) was to the Abbé Lemoine, who 
has brought up 750 Alsatian orphans, and tended 336 hos- 
pital patients. Mdlle. Antoinette Lafont, of Lectoure, has 
2,000f. She has for fifty years devoted herself to the dis- 
tressed family to which she was originally servant. Pierre 
Nicolle, a peasant, has 1,500f. for having made his cottage 
a permanent infirmary for eight persons visited with terrible 
maladies ; and Sister St. Gauthier a like sum for thirty years 
of unbroken night nursing in a Vendean hospital. Of the 
fourteen medals of 1,000f. one is assigned to parents named 
Rabaud, who, on their child being so horribly burnt in the 
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stomach that only epidermic grafting could save him, imme- 
diately offered themselves. Five large grafts were taken 
from the father, and twenty-two smaller ones from the mother, 
the child recovering after fourteen months. M. Caro also 
dwelt on the exceptional award of 5,000f. to the Pasteur 
Institute. He pronounced a glowing panegyric on M. Pasteur, 
and quoted his. reply to his family on their pressing him to 
take rest, ‘‘When I am not working I seem to myself to be 
committing theft.” 


The Queen and Irish Industries.—The Queen has been 
pleased to testify her interest in the development of the hand 
industries of Ireland by directing the transmission to Windsor 
Castle of specimens of the Kells embroideries, Irish home- 
spuns, hand-embroidered poplin dresses, and other new tex- 
tile and art products of the workers trained by the Donegal 
Industrial Fund, founded for the encouragement of Irish 
industries and the benefit of cottage workers, and which 
will shortly be on public view at the depdt, 43, Wigmore 
Street, W. From these the Queen has selected some large 
decorative embroideries, a length of the Irish homespuns, 
and an embroidered poplin child’s frock, and has intimated 
her intention to command that curtains shall be made and 
embroidered by the workers of the fund for Windsor Castle 
similar to those submitted to her, which had been specially 
hand-woven, designed, and embroidered for the associated 
artists cf New York. 


Wife Desertion.—An Act passed last year enables a wife to 
go before a stipendiary magistrate or two justices and obtain 
that order for maintenance which previously she could only 
get through the parish authorities. Women are thus spared 
the degradation of becoming the inmates of a workhouse 
as formerly. The sum that the husband may be compelled 
to pay his wife must not exceed £2 per week. Subject to 
this restriction it must be what the magistrates consider to 
be in accordance with his means and with any means the 
wife may have for her support. Before making an order the 
magistrates must be satisfied that the husband, being able, 
wholly or in part, to maintain his wife or his wife and 
family, has wilfully refused or neglected to do so, and has 
deserted her. But it is important to observe that no order 
will be made in favour of a wife who has committed adultery, 
unless it has been condoned. 


Jubilee Edition of Pickwick.—The ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” 
in its notice of the Jubilee edition of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers,” 
says that Charles Dickens, junior, might have added to the 
illustrations a full-length portrait of his father as he appeared, 
in 1837, in full evening dress. ‘*A slight, trimly-built 
figure ; an oval face eminently handsome ; long silken hair, 
and slight downy whiskers ; a swallow-tail coat with a very 
high veivet collar ; a voluminous satin stock with a double 
breast-pin ; a crimson velvet waistcoat, over which mean- 
dered a lengthy gold chain; beneath the crimson vest one 
and sometimes two under-waistcoats ; ‘ Cossack ’ trousers for 
morning dress ; for evening wear, tightly-fitting black panta- 
loons with small buttons at the ankles, the pedal extremities 
being endued with speckled black silk hose and ‘ pumps,’ 
while the high-mounting stock was replaced by a white 
cravat, with a bow about eight inches wide, and a protruding 
jabot or shirt-frill. In the early Pickwickian days, a gentle- 
man in evening dress could without difficulty be distinguished 
from a waiter. At present it is often hard to tell the differ- 
ence.” 


Heating Water.—Place a vessel of water with a perfectly 
flat bottom over an atmospheric gas-burner. -If the eye is 
placed on a level with the bottom of the vessel a clear space 
will be seen between it and the flame. A vast increase of 
power may be gained by having a number of rods passing 
through the bottom, one end of each in the flame and one in 
the water. In a strongly-built copper kettle, weighing six 
and a half pounds, a pint of water may be made to boil rapidly 
in fifty seconds. With a lighter kettle iamight be in thirty 
seconds. This discovery may ere long be made of great 
practical service. 


Mr. Childers on Taxation.—Speaking at Edinburgh at a 
meeting of the Institute of Scottish Bankers, Mr. Childers 
thought tha‘ before many years had passed Parliament would 





have to consider some plan for taxing alike every year alf 
property, whether movable or immovable, much in the same ~ 
way as what were called the death duties were, or ought to © 
be, levied, merging the income-tax in the property-tax, and 
giving power to local authorities to levy and apply to local 
pu $ revenues raised on that basis. As to the subject of 
devising property by will, he thought they might be prepared 
to find the question a burning one before long, although he 
himself was not converted to the Continental system of divi 
sion. 


Major Pinto.—The Portuguese explorer in Eastern and 
Central Africa has received the medals of the Geographicaf 
Society and of the Commercial Association of Lisbon. An 
account of his Central African journeys, with portrait and 
biography, was given in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour”’ for 1881, 


Japanese Cure for Leprosy.—The ‘‘ Catholic Missions,” a 
German monthly publication, publishes a letter from Father 
Damien, the missionary priest in the leper settlement at 
Molokai, which contains the following passage : — “* For 
about twenty years our most distinguished physicians tried 
every possible means to master this dreadful disease, but all 
their efforts failed to check the spread of the distemper, 
About three years ago a white man was seized with leprosy. 
Being very wealthy he preferred to go to Japan rather than 
to submit to a life-long exile in Molokai. In Japan he con- 
tinued for two years a course of hydropathic treatment under 
Dr. Goto. He returned hither, accompanied by the son of 
Dr. Goto, with every appearance of a perfect cure. About 
the end of last year the health committee resolved to intro- 
duce, under the supervision of Dr. Goto, the Japanese treat- 
ment into the leper hospital, which is in the charge of Fran- 
ciscan Sisters at Kakaako, near Honolulu. Already thenl 
felt inclined to go to Honolulu to consult Dr. Goto abcut 
the disease, which had already made havoc with one of my 
ears. At that time, however, my superiors did not conside 
the step advisable. Last July, however, I had occasion t 
personally satisfy myself of the success which had attended 
the treatment in question in the hospital of the Sisters at 
Kakaako, and to carefully observe its method, which con- 
sists in this: Every day the leper has to take two baths in 
hot water, in which a certain quantity of Japanese medicine 
has been dissolved. After every meal he has to take a 
small pill, and an hour later an ounce of tea, prepared from 
the bark of a Japanese tree. This is the whole treatment. 
Both young Dr. Goto and the white patient, of whom I 
made mention above, have assured me that in Japan many a 
leper has been completely cured by this treatment. What- 
ever truth there be in this statement, I must own that the 
improvement during these six months in the condition of 
many lepers, whose illness was already in a very developed 
state, has been simply marvellous. I think myself, there- 
fore, justified in seeing in this treatment a glimmer of hope 
for our poor outcast lepers of Molokai. King Kalakaua and 
his Prime Minister honoured me with a visit during my 
short stay at the hospital at Kakaako, near Honolulu. They 
told me it was their intention to introduce the same system 
of treatment in our great leper settlement. I look forward 
with satisfaction to the day on which we shall receive a 
steam-boiler which may heat about fifteen bath-tubs at the 
same time. For a few weeks I have undergone the treat- 
ment in question. At the same time I commenced the same 
treatment with about forty to fifty of my orphan children. 
We have already derived some benefit from it. My work 
seems lighter, and my strength is returning.” 


Retribution.—Nations, like individuals, are punished for 
their transgressions. We got our punishment in the most 
sanguinary and expensive war of modern times.—General 
Grant. 


Rules for a Study. — The following hints are given by 
the late Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown for a minister’s study, but 
are equally useful for an editor's room: 1. Do not have any 
sofa or easy-chair to tempt a visitor to prolong his stay ; 
2. Stand while your visitor talks, he will then probably stand 
too, and all the sooner walk; 3. Have your clock ten 
minutes fast. Your visitor will not then be likely to miss 
his next engagement through stopping too long with you. 
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ON'S PURE SEEDS. 


“ During the period, now upwards of 20 years, 


I have dealt with your firm, it is but just to 
state that the seeds, both flower and vegetable, 
supplied by you have given the greatest satis- 
faction."—The Rev. BE. T. S. FOWLER, 
Cotmanhay Vicarage. 


“*I suppose I am one of your oldest customers, 
and during those many years I have always 
had the most perfect confidence and satis- 
faction.”—W. PORTER, Esq., Hembury Fort. 


“TI have purchased Flower Seeds from most 
of the chief seedsmen in England, and my 
experience is that for cheapness, quantity, and 
excellence none ever beat yours.’”’—¥OHN 
£. WALSH, Esq., F.0., Greenage, Fahan. 
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Sutton’s 31/6 Box of Seeds For Moderate sized Sutton’s 21/- Box of Seeds \ For Moderate sized 
Sutton’s 42/- Box of Seeds Gardens. - Sutton’s 31/6 Box of Seeds Gardens. 

Sutton’s 63/- Box of Seeds for a Large Garden. Sutton’s 42/- Box of Seeds for a Large Garden. 
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